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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

AufTnUift Wjdi Plats A. TiMfmon 

TWO PAINTED SKULLS MOH ARNHEM LAND. WITH NOTES ON THE TOTEHIC 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DESIGNS.^ Bf DonaU f. Thcmton. 

I Tbe 6wo ppiatitd tkuUt showik in Piat« A vert obtained in KortK-aastem Arnhem Land in tb$ 
Nortbsro Tevritc^y of AuaCrntia. Dm praHire of jMintiiig iho bodiM of the (toad, and at a later 
ftac«, bafora final diap^. th« ikulla, with elaborate and often beautifully executed convrntionaliaed 
daai^oa. ocoun generally anooE gmupe In Caatern Arnhem Land occupying tlie territory 
bounded by Cepe Saeirart on the Arafura 8aa and Blue Mud Bay on the Gulf of cLimuria. la tMa 
region it b ctea^ bosnd up both iriUi the funeral cuatoma and with the (otemic beliefi of the peof^. 
Tbe though pamatakingly, ereo laboriouely, carried out. are executed in fxgraente Diixedocdy 

sHtb water; the bodiee are Mibeequmtly expoe^ on platfonna, or are buried: and (he ekuUa 
theouelrae are puteerixed with pounding atones for Anal diapoeal, eod therefore leave no record that 
might provide a key to later ioveetigelMi. Furthermore, the people among wbom theee praotieea 
occur are rapidly dying out. or are loeing thair culture. The teanrient nature of Che material sakce 
it imperative therefore that the fulket pcerible aeeonni of the funeral practiere of theee people should 
be placed on record. 

Apart from the uae of definite derigna. white day end red ochre are much uaad in Ambem Leod. 
The ri^t to uea theee pigmecite. which are merely rubbed on the body on the appropriate oooaeiOQR. 
ie not reetrioled to any group but ia common to aeobera of both mowtteA uid geiWally mdioatee 
that tbe individual etanda ia a peculiar relation to tbe eociety. 

But ia addition a gnat number of painted deeig^. called (iDaTka)i are employed on 

ceremcnial oceaaiona. In each group there ia an appropriate type of for the painting of the 
bodiee during a epwrra or mordaria {totciDko) ceremony, at inlUatioa. ter painting tbe bodies of newly- 
deceaeed meubere of a group, and at a later etege. the skulk. Theee aaree rlengru are painted on 
the ranps—tbe ' big name,' yorbo ysadi.for the sw/tierte iteelf—aa wMI aeon the bodies of very oM 
grey-be^ed men. bulumteihmrn (literally ’ with grey bcaidaaod. again, upon a man some time 
after the conclurion of tbe Ansi cerenooy at which he attaina the etauie of full initiaUcn to the 
totemio group. 

Theee patteme. however, are not in general uee; each te tbe property of a clan, or. move 
correctly, ctf a bar^r^tbe group which extends beyond the dan and locludee all those claiming 
a oommon bond c^ relatlonabip with the wmparr, tbe (otemic anceetor who acted as it« foundM. 
In its Amplest and typical fom, In wbkh there groups ebere some or aU of their toteme. the haytn 
ie not difficult to define; but in eocne cases tbe bond becweeo the component riana of the drepwre 
hanga on so slender a thread that it cao be understood only by ck«e study of mythc^ogy udidiih 
here, aa ahraye. supplies the key— fuAiabea the charter—few tbe preeent-day state cE affan TV 
barp^tre ia tbe moat important grogjaig in Anh«n tnad; it ie also the most difficult to 

^ The «ipeditiooa in Anbea land dorma 1US-E7 ee ubk h Gw wijfk pf i m ed in tliM paper wee carried 
out were undwtakect usMkr rnirunrehin frea tbe CnmnwiiWfA b Oeeemium «nd m ReeAurh Fellow ol* tbe 
Univenity of Htlboume. 
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undef^d, alUiou^ euch «n imckreUnding \a T^rrvpanmarr^—'mAk^ tick hy mart'(mm^- 

eesenti*] ^ uiterpteutipo of tbe mmm) *nd if be g&Me too long upon ft) i» called Ukait^ 

i» the • big lume ’ for the wanoarr 
tACh barpuro hoe its own apeeidc which n^rmiio—in literaJ innaUMon. ' the bones of 

aw w^ed m its ezelusiTe property, and u a (be totecnic aneeetor.’ This makes clew «ie 
part of the heritage that it derived from the rignifkanoeoftheuaeof lifeoabeiminriimaBeriee 
trtwpa^, the founder* of tbe basjm. themselvca. of ritee (o all of which the term hpa ngamna. 
Ibe nght to uee any ninlji is veeted in tbe (amma is applied. All oonetitute a n(d 0 /Morejo. 
raerabecB of tbe barpvo and is guarded with the rion. the affirmation of the bond beta-een the 
greateet jealousy. Any infringement would be w- memben of the group and the maili vangarr 
garded in theee groups (and avenged) in tbe In each gwup (he deeign itself is wgaixled sk 
same way as an act of vioknee agamet <me of ite 6aed, and must follow a eet, traditional form, 
meinbew, and I have aHnal instaaccs in which which variea only slightly by waeon of the akill 
minngo or avenging expeditions have been or- of execution of the individual, rather than bv 
g^ixed following such an infrugement. For driiberate intent. Each design bae two forow 
not only are tbeee nnif;i derived from the which aw distinguished by separate names— 
of the htw^yro. but they ere bound up beeed chiefly upon the technique with which they 
with its totenuc life—eyncmyowas in eeee aw wrried out 

with its epintual and social ezistsnw-eo that (I) tnUgo. »lerr-‘ a-ide. open ’—on account if 
We use of theee things by others does, in fact, the wlaUvely coans, open texture of the pattern 

involve a Wow against tbe eoliderity of the group and especially of the lines and cross.hatching. 

and demands to be avenged ae such. A rough, coam brush, made by fraying the end 

iae sacredness of tM mordsia and i(B of e stick with the teeth, is employ^. This 

importance in social Ufo, will be still mow reedily is used for painting tbe body at the final 

appreciate by refewoee fo the mythofogy; fw stage of tbe agarw or mnfoi’m oeremonies, 
it IS bMsd upon tbe belief held by tbeee people when a ceremonial washing of aU partieipanU, 
t^bat the minlji were actually present on the Inclodmg the woman and children in tbe camp, 
bodies «the tote^c ancestors when they sank takes place. This is tbe only totemJo mtnrii that 
down— went inside 4t tbe eamed plaoes may be peintsd on tbe bodies of women and 
marked today by kopu water-bolee. children. 

Tbeee eacr^ wells are the places to which tbe 12) ishsa. or lOttuhot (see footnote*). A|. 
totemic objecU, ronga, used is tbe mordoi’m though thew is often very little difference in 
caremony ara reiunied at ibe craalasoo of the tbe actual design Its^, the technique is very 
oerracof, aod tbe place from which emerge tbe diffewat. It, again, is cbsractaritcd bv the 
maU* of babies when enter tbeir nothew at technique witb which it is carried out—with a fine 
oonceptwn. Native opimon variea on thequestioo brush msde generally from human hair—end it 
of whether tbe oulture-bero acquired tbe mtiifji may not be seen by uninitiated persons, 
by paiotiag his own body dorug tbe eeremcAial 

life that he initiated, or whether it rapnsents tbe plsoi op ifinlfi ik PUNaiuL unut. 

marks by the flood waters of mythical Reforenee has been made above to tbe use of 

times whmi be tank down. But whatever sacrad mialfi for paiating the bodies of tbe 
7®^"? L ^ “ mettew o£ deed, and also for painting the skulU of the dead 

cktail, aa abare in the fusdameatal behaf that baforo final dispcaal. It wiU now be evident that 
the mn^ ew (^ved directly from the totemic this painting of the ekuU is more than a mere 
ancestor, vA ^t the deogns uaed to-day are decowtioo, it is heoedictioa. a oonsecratton, a riU 
the maUi. tbe abade, of the wmln (bat exist on ^ agfngoHcn. 

the imaporr lihan*. That is why tbe mast sacred Again when a man or woman dies the hpdy is 
mi*^ me^group, the most carefully executed, wmoved to a place apart, a little d^tanoe 
^ (hat may make a man sick (rereri outside the camp, aod there it is oainled with 

* Likm i* the bif seevnt c« ' f ifa if ibcw fnintji of his OT her own barpttro, 

iiHBe,usedoBl7^f DMmbwvofswCeOncM^i Owdiw pwfswbly of the totem associated with the 
M the M^vtiwe wort wed by nMoban d€ iau mowsy. actnal waterboie from which the maUi emerged 
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to enter the mother. This, egain, a ooe of the 
mtee ctdJeti kvpa ngamfisatamma. In djaeamon 
the netivee declued “ tbei body belong bin 
got minijt end tbet moili got mintji too"; 
»e., bis skin hu niniji end therefore bie gboet 
will htvo too. 

No women or uninitUted person mey look el tbe 
body once it bee been pointed, bat it ie covered 
with aheete of tee-tree (Jfekikiice} berk until li 
ia diapoaed of, either by expoeiue on e platform 
called djornbe, or buried in e grave, moto. After 
three or four vaeka, the body ia removed from 
the platfonn, or ia exhum^, and the bonra 
extraicted for renmonkl preeentatton, at a 
ceremony called bvtvbar, to relative, geoently 
a woman, by whom they will be oairM until 
the final diapoeal, two or three year* later. 

5t>ktU( Barpuro aHD Mandjikai Barpurc. 

The two akuIJa figured in Plate A are paintod 
in the totenic of BirkiUi barpan and 

Mandjikti barp^ro, reapeetively. Both tbme 
group# are of piril^ moiety. BirkiUi ia amoMied 
wHh a wild bee or ' augar bag ’ called aMverdo. 
or birkurda ('big name'), fiondjikai derivea 
ita name from the eaod fly. 

Btrkiili U fraquently called Kopapoinpo, which 
la, in reality, only tbe name of tbe language. The 
linguistic Mpect has, however, no bearing what* 
ever upon the totamic affinitiea of tbeee groups, 
and this ia wsU ahown by reference to 
XopapowQo language, This language is spoken 
by BifkiUi, and also by oertain of the clani of 
a i^vp Daigvr^r, whiofa, though they speak 
a langasge identioal with that of BirkiUi, claim 
aAnity with a different harpvro. Again, 
mimU*U%, the lume of another olan>group that 
speaks tbe Kopapoingo language, eiaima affinity 
uith Maftdjikoi harp«ro--M aggregation of clans 
uith seveial distinct languagee which ffoiya- 
ntrrilftZh people are often uoal^e to understand. 

The tnordai'ia (totemic) fniar/t of BirkiUi is 
a diaraond-ahaped pattern called 
(Plate A, fig, 1) representing, in a highly eon* 


veotiooalized form, tbs comb of tbe 'sugar 
‘ beg' bee, wvudo. 

The Niiaayi cm the tu’O akulls in Plate A Ulus* 
trate the two forma of tbe sianiaria ntiUji, 
one of which, derived from cacb of the two groups 
under disoumion. Although it is cuatomary to 
paint a akuU with fiJara and not with larr. 
the BirfiUi akull ia actually painted in this latter. 
It is iarr, or bHya. indicated by tbe relatively 
coene execution. 

•XFLawanoK op plate A. 

Fig. 1.—Skull of a man of BirkiUi harpuro 
paioted in known as kulvn^Wbn larr. 

The ftnt of these m’ords is the name given to the 
diamoodehaped pattern and the second to the 
actual teebnique employed. Tbe crosa*hatcbsd 
areas represent tj^^h^Tr.' honey' (literally,' fat'; 
titern. the correct »ord for honey, is rarely 
beard). The spotted areas repreeent bee*bread. 
This akull uae earned by the koUat—elder 
brother's aife. The bonce are rarely earned by 
men, for they bring ‘bad luck* in hunting. 

P^, 2.~SkuJI of a man of the H'oUamdago clan, 
Jfn^ifan barprtro, from tbe Crocodile lalands. 
Tbe design on this skull ia an example of Itlanhoi 
mraf^, the meet sacred known to these people, 
as>d is carried out by the (beat technique, in eon* 
trast with tbs reUtively eoans execution of the 
design in tbe upper figure, Tbe mia^ represents 
tbe Miitfji of Tvkoron) rasps. His rosgs itself 
is painted on the frontal region, but ia not 
•sen in tbe figore. Tbie vangofT ia believed 
etill to frequent Ckdell Straits, Eleho Island, 
and to be re sp o nai bie for the tide*ripe there. 
Tbe cross-hatched areas represent running and 
' boiling' water, tbe linee in yellow are 
those made by tbe meeting of tidal waters 
and by the breaking of water on the rooks 
when earned by Tukororo. Hmss patterns are 
therefore believed by tbe nativee to repreeent 
in a htgbly eooventionalizsd fona the story, 
or an incident in the story, of tbe life' of the 
totemic ancester, tbe waaparr itself. 


CLAN-NONOfOLY OPMftSONAL NAMES AHONC THE PURUM KUKIS. BgTamk Chandra Dq9. 

fif.A., L^ebiTtr m AniArqpolopy, CsIcuOa I/amrady. 


2 The Pumma form a braoch of the Hbeto- 
Burm4n*speaking ' Old Kuki' group of 
Assam. Acoording to tbe last census they auoiber 
only 805 persons, who live in four small villages 
near Walkhong in Manipur State. Their vUU^ 
are Purum Khulso, Purum Chiunbang. Punim 
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Changninglong, and Purum Tampak,’ henceforth 

' Tsrak<9ujidfe£»«e—XtMilipaii^^fcUOreaniMlMn 
af «W Kukit 9f Maitipur, Joureal of ths Depart* 

fiMi of I^Mn. Celeuccs Uniivnity. Vel. ZXVIII. UlG. 
Juffiung hea pre^‘ed to be a eubclan, aa guggeste<l in this 
paper. 
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rejenred to by thd saoond part of tb&ir ixamee^ 
e.p., Khulon. Tbey are situated between 93^ 66' 
and 94^ 6' Kut Longitude, and 24* 20' and 
24* 30' Korth Latitude. The Purums practiee a 
form of migratory bilUoultivation, locally known 
aa fn recent years they have also taken 

to wet'Cultivation in the plains. ’Kico ie their 
staple food, and i*ice*breu' (su) the most im* 
poiiant flrink. The tribe is pirmahly divided 
into hve exogamous clone, some of which are 
again subdivided into a number of subclana, 
Carriage ie regulated on the basis of tri*dan 
system.' 

Information was eoUeeted from three villages 
namely, Khulen, Cbumbang and Changninglong. 
The fourth village, namely, Tampak, is an off* 
shoot of Kbulen, and, accoHing to its own state* 
roant, oloeoly foUcui Khulen in ail its social and 
religious matters. Of the dve clans of the 
Purums, three are represented among my io* 
formants directly. As regards the otl^er two, 
I have no record. But I have reasons to believe 
that they were included among my informants 
though they did not play any conspicuous 
|>art. 

In 1932 CbongahH, the assistant village bead* 
man {Lupldkpa, a term adopted from the Maoi* 
puns) of Chumbang, stated that each Purum 
clan has a monopoly over a number of personal 
names. Each member of a particular clan ie 
Buppbed with a uame from among them. If a 
person belonging to one dan takes a name which 
is the property of another clan, he is fined a pig 
and a pot of rioe*brow (su), but he is allowed 
to keep the name. He gave us the names monopo* 
Used ij three important dans. Thus, aeoordlng 
to him, the Mftk&n clan, of which he was a member, 
hae monopoly*nght over the followii^ names 
{]) Cboo^al, (S) Eoupam, (3) Tonsu, (4) Bong* 
hunum, (6) Wiingam, {6} Himlhun, (7) Buk&og, 
(6) Lumhungir, (9) Ben^i and (10) Lungkam. 
The P&rp& clan has the following names:— 
(1) Tultou, (2) Bimbungii, (3) B^igthou, (4) 
Xgiiriin, (6) Tsungrim, (d) Bulthou, (7) Rengt&n, 
(9) Beoglr, (9) H&lweng and (10) Lungke. The 
Mirrlm clan has the foUowing names (1) Bim* 
thou, (2) Rimnir, (9) BimriJ, (4) Rimhen, 
(6) Bin^el, (6) Bii^udi, (7) HuUn, (8) Rimlak, 
(9) Bimsbu, (10) Shangbi. 

In 1936 we proposed to verify Chongehel’s 
account and information was eoUeoted from 
Koagtbang, the iMpldkpa (assistant village head- 
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man), and PSnsh&ng, the (magician or 

medicine*man) of Khulen, the oldest and the big* 
geet village of the Purums. We also made 
inqiiiriee from Chauba, the ifdtpd, and Singkoi, 
the Lupidkpa, of Changninglong. On both these 
oocaaiODS our Informants were either checked or 
corroborated by a large numbor of ordinary 
villagers, who used to come to us, whenever we 
went to their villages. Both theee seta of infer* 
manta from Khulen and Changninglong inde* 
pendently corroborated the statements of Chong* 
sliel as to the existence of clan*monopoly of personal 
names among the Purums. When they were 
asked to reoite*the different naiues poeseeaed by 
the different dans of their respective villages, the 
Khulen informants failed to give any list, But 
ChBub& of Changninglong gave us a list of men's 
nsjoee monopolised by the Mftrrim elan of his 
village. This list, however, entirely differs from 
the one given by Chongshel in 1932. The names 
given by Chaubft ate(1) Ringbal, (2) Rlmpu, 
(3) Niu*&ng, (4) B&nthei, (6) Hningir, (6) Bim. 
thou, etc, 

Theee assertions of our informvits are of eon* 
siderable theoretical interest in Indian ethno* 
graphy. Hitherto this Qulture*trait has not been 
reported from any other port of India, On the 
other hand it is referred tc as a diatlnctivs feature 
of the sib*complex of the Eastern area of North 
America. Prof. Lewie* refers to it in the following 
terms " each alb has a set of distinctive personal 
"names for its members'’ and odds that 'Vhile 
" all the Elastem sibs have distinctive sets of personal 
"names, such seta are never found m association 
" with the sibs of the Northern Plains." Writing 
about the Iroquois, the same autboritetes that'' one 
"of the moat prominent featurse of the Iroquois 
"system is theoxistenceof setsofindividualnames, 
"each sib having its disdnetive series/’ In view 
of these facts hrom North America, tbe occurrenoe 
of this trsJt in tbe eastern bill of Manipur, another 
" safety pocket of earlier culture," is of special 
significance. Under theee droumstoncee, it Is 
daliable that we should verify those sssertions 
of our informants from other sources. This we 
propose to do by analyzing tbe different sots of 
■ This is BAObher Maedpuri term MopteO by tbe 
Purums. F&fish&ng was KkuUakpa (vUIb^ beadmae) 
of Khuiea IW 1932. Ha retigned the poet later on. and 
aei hunaatf up ae if dtps i and we found him in ShU 
eapacity io 1930. 

* B. H. Lowie—PrimiftBe Sotitiy {Beni and Liveright. 
1920), pp. 128,120 and 148. 
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n&m^ collected by ux ui connexion with oth^r 
topics of tribal study. 

We have three aaU of names of man. collactetl 
in connexion with (1) aomatometrio maaiiiire- 
manta (2) village canaus, and (3) genealogical 
Cablee. In addition to these, we have alao two 
seta of names of women gleaned from (1) village 
eensna and (2) genealogicnl tablee. Theae differ* 
ent seta of namaa include the names of many of 
the aame pereona. 

Let us first examine the names collected from 
aomatometric mcHauremant sheets. We have 
here 134 names of men distributed among the five 
different clans in the following manner 
MSrrim, n . Mlkln, 26; P£rp*, 10; Th4o, 20; 
Khaying (sometimes pronounced ae Khyeng) 42: 
Total 1S4. These are namea of persons who have 
been actually measured as well as of their fathers. 
The recording was mainly done, in this particular 
instance, by our interpreter Mr. Xampu. a Kuki 
young man of about 22 years of age. who passed 
the Mathculation Examination of the University 
of Calcutta. He was acquainted with the IocaI 
method of transcription of tribd words into 
Roman system. About 17 aheeU were, however, 
filled up by the senior students of Anthropology 
(1032} of the University of Calcutta, and this is a 
poawble source of confusion. The recording in 
connexion with genealogloal tables and village 
census was done by us with the help of tbs 
Interpreter referred to before, and of HeebaJt, 
another Kuki interpreter belonging to the .^tato 
Service of Manipur. 

Out of the«r 134 names, one at least, that of 
Tombi, occurs in two different elans, namely 
?&rpi and Khiyftng. The names of ChLthoi of 
Marrim olan, and Chfto*thoi of Th&o clan, have 
groat. Himilanty; and we are not sure whether they 
indicAle the same or two different names. This is 
also the eau with Choub& and Obrlm of M&rrim 
clan, and ChSobi and Opr&m of Kbayang and 
M&k&n ciauB mepcctively. Beside* these, there is 
DO other actual or doubtful occurrencse of the 
same or similar name in difTerent clans. On the 
other band, the same name occurs more than once 
in the same clan and even in the aamc village. 
Coincidence of this nature is found on many 
occasions in tUs list. Thus, the name Choub& 
occurs twice in the MSrrim clan of Tampak; 
Kinshu occurs four times in the M&k&n clan of 
Khulen; Thiug^p thrice in the Tb&o clan of 
Khulen and Tampidt; Saniton twice in the Thio 
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cIhii of Khulen: Abungchfto twli*c IntheTliAo tlau 
of Khulen and Tampak; Mlfhing four time* In 
the KhaySng clan of Khulen «n<l Tampak: 
Munu and Sema twice each in the Khayang clan 
of (Thangninglong and Khulen respectively. Thus, 
the coincidence of the aame name more than once 
within a particular clan fsr out-numbers the real 
or doubtful coincidence of the same name in 
different clans. Tlie occurrence of a particular 
name, more than oner, In the same clan and in the 
aame village, within two aueceesivo gmeratiorus, 
points almoat unmistaiceably to the existence of 
the custom under discussion. Ha<l they not been 
pressed by some such custom they would not 
have employed the aame name to indicate aeveral 
persona living At the same tim^a poailbio source 
of great confusion in identification, the main pur* 
pose of naming individuals. 

Jn the list of names of men collected from the 
village census there are L41 names distributed 
among the different elans in the following manner; 
—MArrim, 23; MMcAn. 26: Hrpi,22; Thfco.27; 
Khay&og, 44; Total. 141. The namee included 
in this list were those of adults as well aa of Infants. 
Here we find five names, each of which occurs in 
two or more clans:—Ch&u*thoi once In MArrim 
And once in l^lo; Hechfto in MArrim and P&tpi; 
Wiingam in Mirhin and M&k&Ji; Khoidung in 
Khaylng and Th&o; Rengshot in >Uk£n, Khaj^ng 
aod Th&o. Here alao wo find a number of namse 
occurring in the aame clan for Mveral times. For 
example, Rimpu occurs twice in the MArrim clan, 
Kinshu twice in MSk&n clan, Dimshu, Kongi, 
and Mairl twice each in Khaying olan, and Shil* 
lung twice in Pirpl clan. Thus we have here rix 
coincidences In the same clan and five in different 
clans. 

In the list of names of men collected from 
genealogical tables (Mirrim, 28; MIkin, 30; 
Khaying, 23; Pirpi, 9; ThSo, HI; Total, 100) 
we do not find any name which occurs io more then 
one clan, w'hcreas there are aeveu esaes of coiDci* 
dencQ in the aame clan. Thus, Rimpu occum 
twice and Rauthou thrice in the M&rrim clan, 
Lotigcbujig&m and Reng&i occur twice each in the 
MikSn dan, and Thoun&ng thrice in the same 
clan; Hftlahu, Kongi and Lungbrun twice eack 
in the Khaying clan. 

In the list of names of women gleaned from the 
village census (M&rrim, 16 ; Mikan, 13; Khay* 
ing, 20; Pirpi, 16; Th&o, 14; Total, 7S) we get 
7b names in all. Herein only one name, Toinu, 
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wnue m toe jetier, half the naoiee were given by 
the individuaJe themeelm ^nd the other half 
ooneiated of tbe namee of their fathers. Thus, 
there vae praotioally no poeaibUity of miate^e in 
them; and thia is reflected in the small pumber of 
ooctnrofleea of the same name in the different dans. 
In the list prepared ftom genealogical tables we 
get no suob case among men while In the llet 
prepared from meeaniement Bhe«ta we get one 
such deflnita oaee and three doubtful caaea. The 
doubtftjl oasee are perhape due to Che exlacenoe of 
more tban one recorder in thia Instanee, as 
mentioned before. The namea of women ooUected 
from genealogioe, however, show two euch namea. 
In this instance again there ia aome poeaibUity of 
mistake. Though Che majority of marrlagea are 
ftund coatracCed within tbe village, yet, owing to patri- 
local reeidenoe, aome of tbe wivee come from 
different vUlagee and possibly theiroamecooaldQot 
be so well remembored aa those who hate froe*&«p 

within the village from thoir infancy, This is, 
perbapsj all that we have got toaay against tbe facts 
going ooQtrary to tbe statements^our informante. 

Let iia now analyze the oasee of oc<iurTenoe of the 
same name more tban once in the aame elan, and 
see how they support the thesis of our mformanta. 

if tbe number of names monopolised by each 
olan be not sufficiently large, we may expect to 
find the aame name applied to different pereons 
of the eame clan and of the aama village, and 
he oaaebere. belonging to the same or aucceeeive generationa. 
<ne aure case This ia bome out by the evidence of each of our 
Ferent c^ana, lists of names. In tbe list prepared from measure* 
genealogical ment-aheeta we have eight such ooincidenoes and 
the femalee in those mado for village census and genealogical 
list oollected tables they number seven and twelve respectively, 
t number of A high percentage of coincidence of the aame 
went clans, name within particular clans, aa found in the list 
>ng women, of names oollected from genealogical teblee, may ^ 
la, namely, also be attributed to tbe following name*givij^^|| 
) of ohildrw custom practieed by the Puruma, On the eecow^ 
g ago, and or third day after birth the TAantpu (village priest) 

ed to us by of the Jfd^nu (the medicino*woman_here the 

So it ia not rAdwife) performs a divinatory teat. In one 
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villAga, thre« paddy-graios ar« dropped in a bowl 
of water »multaneoualy by the Tkeinpu, who 
utters at tbe same time the selected name. If 
all the three grains «nlf t<^ther, the omen is good 
said tbe name stands. If the grains do not sink 
together, the experiment is repeated twice more 
witik the sane name. If tbe results are the same, 
a new name is selected and the test applied in 
the very same manner. This goes on till a name 
is found out. In another village, tbe ifutpmu 
holds a bow lightly at the middle of its string, and 
utters tbe selected name. If the bow moves of 
itself, the omen is good and Che name is kept. 
If the bow fails to move, another name is uttered 
and tills goes on until a name is found out. 
Usually tbe name of the great grandfather is 
given to a boy, provided it stands the divlnatory 
test. If it faiis, then one by one bis brother's 
names are tested. If these prove also unsuit* 
able in the test, the name of a man who belongs to 
the generation of the gr«at*grandfathor and to his 
cUsi, is e^eotad and tasted in tbe usual manner. 
Za oeae of failure here too. they try with the names 
of tbe grandfa^er, his brothers, and clansmen 
of bis generation, one after another. So far as 
regards naming a male child. For female children, 
the names of tlie wives of (ho afore.menticned 
pemms. beginning with the great-grandfather 
and ending with the clansmen of the grandfather, 
are tested in the usual way. one after another, 
till one of them suooaasfuHy passes the divination. 
If suob an exigency arises that all the names fail 
td pass tbe divlnatory test on a paritculsf day, 
the oeremouy is postponed to a later date when 
the same experiments are repeated in the very 
same manner snd this goes on untiJ a suitable 
name it found out on that date, or on any other 
date later on. Tbe existence such a custom 
may ultimately lead to the growth of elan-mono¬ 
poly of names, provided that either the family 
expands into a clan, or the clan contracts into a 
family. Among the Purume, there are mdioations 
pointing to the former. But, we are afraid, the 
Pomms do not practiM this name giving custom 
Itridtly nowadays. At least, the cuetom is not 
oorroborated by tbe internal evidence. Most 
probably it is a traditional custom which they have 
recited to us and not actually and seriously 
praeUsed at present. 

In spite of tbeee evidences to the existence of 
ol&Q.monopoly of namee, it seems that, at present, 
the custom is not practised with stringency. Out 
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of the four village of the Puniras. three (Chum- 
bang, Khulan, and Chsoigninglong) agreed that 
this custom existed, but the attitude of the 
informants from these villages showed that they 
were not speaking of a living custom which wss 
being observed every day. Chongahel of Chum- 
bang could give only the namee of men of three 
clans, namely, Mik&n (which is his own clan), 
Pirp& and M&rrim. On comparing tbase namee 
with those collected by us we 6nd that out of the 
ten Qames given for M&kAn clan, six (Chongshel, 
Tonsu or Tonihu, W&ingam. Buk&ng, Lungkacn 
and Reng&i) appear in our lisU; out of the ten 
names of Pftrpi men. only one (Rengtin) is in 
our lists : while none of his Mirrim namee ia in 
any of our lists. Thus, it seems that, except tbe 
nBonea of his own clan, his knowledge about other 
elans is very limited. Had these names been in 
oonstant use. he would certainly have been able 
to tell them to us. 

This is also the esse wStb the informants from 
Khulen and Changninglong, Ohauba of Chsoigning* 
long, who was an elderly man of varied experience, 
oouJd give us only six namee of his dan (M&rrim}, 
three of which only (Rimpu, NAu-ing and Sbithei) 
can be traoed in our lists. He could not give the 
names in other clanu. The Khtilen informants 
are still more significant. They could not give 
any name at all though they agreed to the ex¬ 
istence of the cuetom. But these same in formants 
gave us the namee of the inhabiiaots of tbdr 
reepective villages iooluding those of children and 
and women claesiied aooording to olans. Thus, 
we oannot question their intelbgence or memory. 

Considwing all tbe evidenoos relating to clan- 
monopoly of names, we are of opinion that 
in the past, each clan possessed a set of names 
over wbloh It exerdsed monopoly-right. But in 
oourse of time, with tbe change of ideas, new 
names were added to the list, and the old names 
became unpopular and gradually went out of use. 
Still each clan respected the right of the othet clans 
in respect of new namee end this was perhaps 
possible owing to tbe very limited nature of tbe 
population of the tribe as well as the proximity 
of the villages in which they bve. Beyond these 
two. we do not find any other meebanism through 
which the monopoly in new namee could be maiO' 
frunsd. If the Punim clans have grown out of 
families, of which there is ccmslderaUe possibility, 
such a monopoly of namee does not appear st all 
unusual or impossible. 
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C^a! Pem^^ of the Director, Zodogical^i^of India, 


3 The rat-trup of the Nicobareeo (iescribod 
boiow wsA collected by Mr, R. Htrt from 
C^T Nicabflrand proeonted to the Indian Miujonm, 
CeleuttA. ill the year 1921, The trap je exhibited 
la the Rthnogmphicat (#Hllcrv of the Museum 
(Regd. No. 11302). 

The trap coiiBiHte of a piece of bamboo HO cm, 
long witli a diameter of nbout 7 cm. The 
bamboo piece ooneiau of two nortee with tho 


holee, and then paased out through the second 
hole and tied in the form of a loose double knot, 
while the other end of the long slip u attached 
to the free end of the apring-nxl (a). A narrow 
M'ooden ping 9 cm. in length ia tied by a piece of 
atrong cotton twine, about 2i cm. long* to the 
upper free end of the apring-rod; thie is flxe<l in 
0 hole (ft) aitnated at a distamce of 9 cm, from the 
mouth, when the trap is aet. Another curved 



KICOBARESE RAT-TRAP (STJfUM) 


Fia, 1. A KicosAMBi aAT^niAr. 

b. b\ hciM fer pea»m| cKe cans slipt A, hole for damg tKe plug; 1. look (drawn out); p. plug; r, supporting 
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internodal partition at a diatance of 34 cm. from 
the open end which forma the mouth of the trap. 
The apring rod (a. in Fig. 1) ts formed of a aorae- 
what pliant young branch of a tree, some 00 cm. 
in length, and ia fixed into the tube, in a bole 
drilled at a distance of 76 cm. from the open 
mouth of the bamboo, at an angle of 46^ At a 
distance of 3 cm. from the mouth of the trap and 
OD tho same plane on which tbe apring>rod ia 
fixed, there are two small holes (6, 6') drilled side 
by side at a dietanoe of 1 cm. from each ot^er. 
One end of a long thin slip of cane is at first 
pulled inside tbe bamboo tuU through one of tbe 


piece of wood (r) over 1 foot in length ia attached 
to the bamboo trap, about the middle, in euoh 
a position that its longer free end cornea in 
contact with the ground when the trap la aet, 
and doea not allow of its being overturned. It la 
doubtful whether the uee of a curved piece for 
thia aupporting rod la aocidenta) in thie particular 
specimen, but a curved piece such sa has been 
used in the apecimen under deseriptioD, would 
certainly prove more efficaent for securing the 
trap to the ground. 

The worldng of tbe trap is quite simple. It 
is a Belf*ftctmg trap and for setting it the plug 
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(p) is fixed loosely into the hole {k) in such a way 
that a portion of ita lower end, about I cm. long, 
remains projected inside the hollow of the 
bamboo tube. On fixing the plug, the spring* 
rod is bent over tho bamboo in the form of a 
bow, and conaecjuentJy the wine slip attached to 
ite upper end becomes q\nte loow. The loose 
cane a)ip is drawn into the hollow of the bamboo 
tube through the hole (//) and formed Into a 
loop along the inner surface of the bamboo tube. 
•Some food is placed inside the tube below the 
projecting end of the plug. Tho rat, entering 
through the opening, passes tlirough the loop (1) 
and, while it attempts to reach the food, its body 
comes into cmitact with the projecting end of the 
plug (p), which fliee up on ^e slightest touch. 
Ai the distance between the plug and the loop 
ie only 0 cm., the major portion of the body of 
the rat remains within the loop. The plug being 
thus releoaed, the icpriQg*rod goes up with con* 
siderable foroe and tbe rat is oaught inside the 
loop which is greatly ihortenad by the action of 
the sprlng*rod. 

It should be pointed out that neither Mun^ 
nor Whitehead* mentions the use of mt*trape by 
the Nlcnbarese. Man* in his exhaustive list of 
Nicoharesc objects also doe- not mention any 
rat'tmp, though traps for other croatures such as 
fisli and bird are included in the list. In a place 
like the Kicobar Islands where enorm nis damage 
is done by rats, it k but natural to expect somo 
i ndig ano ue moans to be adopted for the control 

• Msn. antf ihf' i'aopU, 

OuUdtprd, 

^ WhitenMcl. Q.. In Nte«bor JiUsnff*. Loiubn. iSS4. 

* Man. E. R.. Descriptive Ceialogce'd ohjerts rnoHe 
and use<l by ths Ketlves of (he Nicober IxIsiirU, /nr/ASn 
Aniigmry. XX TV. HW. 
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of these yiesta. Man. however, mentions in Th 
.Vicobor Iilandt and fkfir PtopU that " a boar*! 
“ ia placed some short distance below the door of 
the house and att4icho<l to oaeh post. This is a 
” sort of a barrier used, and a quite efToctive one, 
” to prevent rats and mice from getting into tho 
“ house and into the thatch.'’ Whitehead* and 
Hutton* also refor to this board, but no other 
rat-traps are describe^!. 

A rat-trap similar U) tbe one described above 
has been reporte<l also from Sumatra. From 
ita description given by Fischer* it is certain that 
t his trap, though it differs in some respeota from 
the Nicebarese trap, is eseoDtially similar. 
Hutton hoa pointed out cultural affinities between 
.Assam, Malay Peninsula, and the neighbouring 
islands: and the occnrronco of similar rat-traps 
in Humatra and Nicobar Islands may be an 
instanoo of tho same. Hlroa^ in his monograph 
on .Vnmoan Ma/erial fhdfure has published a 
photograph of the l^amoan rat-trap {maiiti 'ioU) 
and hoe montioncxl that a similar typo of trap 
is also found in New ^aUnd and O^k Ulends 
(te. p, fi76). From the photograpli of tbe 
8amoan specimon it is clear that the trap un¬ 
doubtedly belongs to the same type that we find 
in the Nicobar Islands and Sumatra, 

My thanUa aro due to Pr. 6, 8. Ouba. Anthro- 
|K>logiat, Zoological Survey of India, for kindly 
going through my manuscript. 

^ Whitehead. 0.. In tk» NMw Irinnda. LenHon. 

issa ^ eo. 

* Hulten. J. H.. NeM4 en (Ar Andamans onH Nice- 
terrM. Man .in .India, lianrhi, X(, 1031. p. S, 

* PiMhar, K. W., Katahv (fr« 

Mtmum. XII, Leiden. ISIS, p. 1 liK 

’ Hima, T. R.. >Va/i*e4H Mo/fritU Culturt. lirmioe E, 
Bishop Miucum Uulleiin. 7.3. 1030. p, 094.pl. XLVdl. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Huxley Memorial Lacture! 29 November. 19M. 

4 This Lecture wnw driivored by M. Marcel 
Ueum. Profmwr at (kie <'oll4ge de France*, 
and Prem<i<'nt of the Rook dr« HouV-h Ktudae in 
Paris, luidt'r thn title li’iinr Oa'igorit 

l'E*prii hurnoin^’ In SoUon" Prrtoune,' etUt * 'Afoi.' 
The full text will appear in J.ff.A./., LXVJII, 
103B. and may be obtainini oeperaUdy from the office 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute*, prioe Se. 

The distinguished lecturer was enterUdned at 
dinner 1:^ the Council and Fellows of the Institute', 
and after the delivery of the Lecture, the PreMiUent 
of the Institute, Mr. H. J. Uraunhoits. preeeotod to 
ProfeMSor Mauss the Huxley Memorial Medal, and a 

[ 


oordiel vou« of thajikj* wsk prepowd by ProfeMor 
A. RwIcUffe Hrown kkI Hecondetl by Dr. C. 0. 
Seligman. P.R.S, 

In aerordaneo witli the method long adopted by 
the' Rcole Krar 9 ajBe dr Hociologioand esempllfied 
by the work of Hubert. Ctamowski, Ddrl^itn. 
L^y-Hruhl, anil the lecturer, on tho social hixtory 
of the categories (in the Aristotelian sense} of huiaen 
exponenee, M. Mouss eeked tlie quextioa, what 
people mean when they speak of ’’ I " or '* me 
using distinct words to express different aiipeets of 
that notion. Among the Zuffi. the clan oonnists of 
a certain niusber of ’ pereonageerather (ban 
' pemons each defined by ep(«iflc pertieipatiun in 
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flOotiU events, under rnunsA and with lunctiojii* whioh 
ooiutitutd the social order, and are believed to 
TTiaintain it, KwakiuCl society is perpetuated 
airniiarly in all ita forms and funotionA by the 
transmiselon of individual names and otiier insignia 
in ' an immense maaqueradothe extreme 
exaruple of a system of belief widespread among 
North American peoplM. In Australia masquerade 
is replaoe<I by oeremoniat painting, but the function 
of the ritiiaJ is the trnmo In perpetuate a sj'stem of 
associated pei>uonalitieB. In the .light of theae 
uxamplea. the Indian and tho Chinoao conceptions of 
personality lUuatrate alternative and divergent trains 
of thought: ‘ individuation by form ' and ' by 

‘ matterthe latter Unking Chinese litiuU and aocial 
order with the North>West American and North.Bast 
Asiatic practices. 

Very Uw peoples, however, have made, out of the 
symbolic ' personage a human ' personality \ 
entire and autonomous. The Roman persona rec^ls 
the mesked * pemonage ' of the ZuAi and Kwakiutl. 
It is syisbojised by a transferable nomon and 
ecffnomina an<l matorialised in ancestral fmogfnss. 
of which tho perpetuator is a living individual or 
' person *, Under Stoic uiAuenees mainly, the Orecjc 
term prosdpon. with tbe same double meaning of 
* mask' and 'personalityaoqiiired amoral content, 
as obaraetcristio as tho legal oootont of the Latin 
persona. A * pmo ' thus beoame endowed with a 
' eonseienoe his own knowledge of nod and of 
evil, which is the philos^hical ground of his freedom 
and hfs reeponsibility. This * moral person ' rooelved 
its full sanction ai^ ooaseoratlon from Christian 
metaphysioal belief i and while in Roman law civil 
aisooiations beoama corporate ' pereona the cor¬ 
porate porsonality of tne Churoh—* one body In 
' Christ —led on to oontrovecsies about the perton- 
sJity of the Chiistian Ood : vnircM in frss perrena#, 
uaa psreena wt duos noiUfae. and the like, Rrotn 
mediieval aod loholastic controvorslee about ' eoul' 
aad ' substanoe ' emerged Spinosa’s antithMie of 
' tboucht' and ' space and tbe new problem—again 
eeeantlalJy moral—of tha relation of individual 
oonioieooe with the world and with God; follow^ 

S new oonieeeiooal solationi—Moravian, Puritan. 

eeleyan and so 00 —and the new phdoeophies of 
Hume. Berkeley, Kaot, and (above all) of Fiohte, for 
'Whom this oategory of the human 'pereon*. the 
* selfbeoomee ' the condition both m oonsoienee 
' and of soiaooe '—of conduct and of knowledge. 

Thus, by the method of social anthropology, osn 
be traced an idea, iTspIicit In masquerade ana mssk. 
developing from personage to person, nominal and 
logal at first, then metaphysical, moral, and religious, 
as a' oategory' or fuA^smeatal form of thought and 
of action. Will this ' category', thus established, 
endure T In ite moral aspect, tlie sanctity of human 
peraonsjity, it ia challenged both by ‘ an Baat which 
' has not attained to our eoleace ’ and in its own 
eoetropohs and f ether land. But social anthropology, 
sociology, and history demonstrate the trend of 
men’s tbmking, and the gradual emergence of an 
idea, and the need for roeearcK and for self, 
knowledge. 

[ 1 


A P^eheleglcal Analytis ef Che Negritos of Luzon, 
e rhiljppine Islands, c/ a Cenwnuni. 

« ea/ioit by XUton Ji. Sleunirl. M.A. SS Kovem- 

Ur, J9SS. 

Tbe work cliooitseed was done in two (^rioda 
of three months each jii the eununm of 1938 and 
1937, reepcctively. Three groups of Negritos were 
v)site<i. One group ranged ojl Che eaet al<ie of 
the ZambfiJiee moimUina, near Fort fitiidoojkberg, 
another group on tho west side in the vicinity of 
the army poet of Villiar, and the third group ranged 
in the province of Batan to the south. The work 
was undertaken in the interest of general psycho¬ 
logical theory. An attempt was made to combine 
the methods of experimental peyohology and thera¬ 
peutic psychology, utilising to seme extent the 
djaciplinss of anthropology with tha hope Chat the 
data gained would bo useful in all tluwe of three* 
fieldi. 

Throe different types of psychometric teat* were 
employed. In one an attempt was made to celablislv 
learning ourvae, another of these teat* was in the 
previnee of euggsstibibty, and the third eorai>ared 
the behaviour of Negritos in novel. non*languege 
mental t«it*sitiiations with tho other racial grou^Mt. 

A rough analysie of the teat result* fails to eupfioTt 
the tlieory of racial diflerenoee, a* there were 
individuals In all these group* who oom|>ared 
favourably with tlie higher test^seores of Eui<o)>caiu. 
The data uthered with tha dleoipline* of thera¬ 
peutic jpeywology included free eeeooiations under 
hypnoau, word eseoeiatioDS and dreams. The 
native attempts at peyehotberapy were also ob* 
served, aa well a* other oeremoniee. Autobiegrtphiw 
and folk-tales were also eoUeoted. 

An attempt wae made to interpret all this 
maurtal aooording to the general theories of inyaho- 
therapy and psychoanalysis. The terminology arxd 
ideoloG of Otto Rank teemed to be the most useful 
in unifying the various phenomana. These data 
alio argued for the similarity of the latelleetual and 
emotional natures of different racial etraim of 
humanity'. 

Commkcae on Applied Anthropofogr. Report ef a 

e DIicussion on Child Labour in Ease Africa. 
U October, 19M. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Owon introduced a die* 
oussion on Child Labour in East Africa, with 
special reference to Kenya. The problem doncema 
boys mainly and is most acute in the Kevirondo 
area. In the Afrioan social system a child's training 
fur adult life cMmmanees in ^anoy. T^itional 
craft*, tribal law and morality are taught (o children 
by their parents. The children working together 
and playing together have an organised social fde 
of their own and a distinct part in the life of the 
clao. In the ohangixig eoacLtiona of to-day many 
factors are tending to destroy the child's bonds 
with his own culture. Schools, for example, 
eepeoially in the ease of boys, often require ^ 
aitandance of pupils for five days a week. 

The employment of child laboiu, however, ie a 
far graver danger to the child's development 
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number of his o«n society. Thin ii« expeciivlly 
true of boyH employed la the tea industry. Those 
worhing on the |;oldfields are able to eleep et home 
and to msiotein contact with tlieir rsmilien, which 
cnitigates the effect of thear being i*mployed all day. 

Boys are taken under contract to work on tea 
plaotations as much as 400 miles from their homes. 
The legally minimum age for thin work is ten yean, 
but in many casee age can only be cHtabliahed by 
gueeswork. On the average, African children are 
not so weU developed as Kuropean children of the 
aamaage, Remuneration at threepenoa to fourpenea 
per day is good. an<l a nimble hoy can earn as mxicb 
M ao adult. Food, hoiialng, and meclical care are 
beyond criticism on most plantations. But this is 
no adequte defence of a system which has the 
most deleterious effeots on the character and de* 
velopm^nt of tho boys. By law. the parents* 
consent Is required before a ^ild can be recruited 
for this work. Actually it la impossible to keep 
a oheok on this, and many boys are recrultad without 
their fathers* oonseot. Employers have refused to 
aooept responsibility for repatriating the boys after 
tha expiration of their contraeis. Many bo^ 
oonsequsntly do not return horn** immediately 
after they leave the plantations, but wander from 
pUee to pU>oe> to m& up somotlmM as Juvenile 
daUnquants. Konnslly the eontraot lasts six months, 
but» Doy oan ranew his eontraot. Thus some remain 
oa the same estate for a year. Unable lo obtain 
the reereation they have hem aveustomrd to. boys 
have been known to Join the brrr <trlnks of the men 
on the eptates, a thing tinhpard of in tribal society. 
This liaa recently been stopped M a result of protest". 

While it would be an exaggeration to say that all 
beys suffer from this system of oreployment, a great 
many are thus prevented from getting their roots 
into the tribal life, rsndarixig many imwilling to 
submit to parental diseipline on their return home. 
The legal aspeet of thissystrm is also open tocritieism. 
siooe child labour is mibjeet to the "e.nie peaal 
sanetions as adult labour. 

The employment of ehiUI labour on this relatively 
large scale is due only In part to the shortage of 
lalMur in Kenya. It la due also to the nature of the 
work, for which ohjldren are specially suited. The 
prewure of poverty, and the need for money 40 meat 
taxation, compel parents to let their children go 
out to work. Bsising the etanrlard of living In tho 
reaervM would do much to jirevent it. 

Commlttss on Applied Anthrepolegy, Report of a 

7 dl(cus(lcn on Lord Halloy’s ’African Survey.* 
2S November. tfM. 

Mr. J. L. Keith introduceil a <1iscusaion on 
I^pd Hailey's Afriean Suntji. Mr. Keith 
by describing how the Survey was compiled. De- 

S ita the numerous collaborators who drafted or 
eoked various parts of the Survey. It has a unity 
from which emerges a general picture. We are 
shown the peoples of Africa passing through an 
tinpreeedent^ cultural and soonomic erists. due 
to their contact with European civilization. This 
conflict of culUirss a the main theme of the 8'jrvey. 

C 1 


A few unfortunate errorw do nut dciraot from iu 
general accuracy. Owing to the fact also that 
Lord Halley j* himself on«' of the greatest of ad* 
minUtrators. the Survey retains tlirougliout a 
sen"? of realltv. lifting it above the level of a merely 
academic study. 

The Survey attereptw to Met out the facta m such 
a way that they apeak for themselves. But fortu* 
natcly Lord Hailey has allowed hlmaslf to Kpoak 
his own mind, both In evaluating the exist Ing state 
of affairs and m proposing stop" that should be taken 
in the future. 

Lord Hailey's treatment of the policy of the 
Union of South Africa Is of a]x«ial importance. 
The Union, he shows, has a complete scheme of 
native development, In both the social and politloal 
sensM. and British colonial policy can bo teated 
in eemparison with It. Thus the question is p osed : 
‘Wliither is Indlmct Rule taking Africa? ' Will 
it be able to bear the strain of providing iAOreasingly 
elaborate social servloesj WSat place ean it offer 
to the educated African ? Nigeria. Tangeoyika and 
the Odd C'oaet exemplify varioui facets of Utia 
problem. Tho Survey deals eomprohenHlvoly with 
the problem of the urban and industrial natives 
cut off from tribal life, and rontraata the Belgian 
method" of atiaeking this problem with its relatively 
casual treatment by British colonial govemmeda. 

Two outstanding chapters are those on Law and 
Justice, and on Land, subjects which Lord Hailey 
has raado peculiarly his own. Is it possible, Lord 
Hatley asks, aitor reviewing tho existing stata of 
affaire, to rooonoile nattvo cuacamary law and 
Eurojtoan law so as ta evolv# a homogw^eoue systsm 
of law for Africa? He draws attantion to the eon* 
flieting tendencies in tho development of lantbcenure, 
and to the poeaible dangers ef premature interference 
with tha existing nsllve system. Lord Halley 
makes a fine pic« fbr a wider snd more intensive 
study of Afri can law and ou stom as a bssis of aotion. 

Throughout the Survey, this plea for more, and 
more thorough, researoh on the African way of life 
ii reiteratocl. More study is noede<l of African 
languages. African ceonotnie*. African law and 
custom, as well as of problems of lv«alth, nutrition 
and so forth, in order to oope with the A«lmiTiistratlve 
problems of Africa. 

Lord Hailey is emphatic that tho social anthropo* 
legist can fulfil a very definite function In the solution 
of t}ie«c problems, especially in eo-openttioit with 
sdmintHtrative ofHcem, The first pbaee of ^ 
occupation of Africa is over. The row»*TU owning 
Afriean colonies oow hsve to tackle umvwsal 
problems. Purely local messiin's no longer sufflea, 
and the awiixtance of the Homo Covemmmts is 
neocMry. , 

Provision miwt be mwlc* for the aenoue aa«l 
Hcientifie study of African life as a preliminary to 
further action. The Imperial govemmant mu-t tako 
the initiative in this. Lord Hailey propose* two 
measures for the establishment of Afriean research 
on a permanent bsHls. He suggests, firstly, tlw 
creation of an African Bureau wlueh would aet 
as a clearing house for all Information concerning 
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Alrion: and isE'eoAdly, tlir f<»iuiUation of on o/Flcial 
body, dinotiy under Uie Kgi» of tlio Bn tilth gowm* 
menC, dlapoainjt; of reKrnrcIi fimds. atui 

working largi'ly through exiHtuig iitithtiitioivt for 
social an<t M«u>ncin« Ryi:>Arrh. QucHtionH of drtail 
oould l>o AOttled whon it la Houglit to implc*i7i?nt 
thmo rreomm''iulatioii>i. 


In (he eoiine of t1;e {ihciUBtion several memberH 
of tho C'ommItWe conim'nto<l on these reeom. 
mmclHtioiM, whinh wc^ro \)nAnimoiiHty weloomed. 
Perfietilar gretifirAtjoti whk exprnwed at thn Im* 
portAnce attochotl hy Lord Hailt*y to contrlbrilfon 
whieh eon Id U* ma^Ie by ruitliropological stndiee to 
tlu* imtlerritAndliig of African prohlemt. 


PROCEEDINGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 


Incernselonal Congrtaiei: and 1S60. 

f Th(« Third bivwioii of th" Jti'frna'ivfutf 
CoRgrsM tif l*rthi9torir nnd Prd^iiMoric 
8oi^ncM will be hold in BiKln.Pextii in the summer 
of I&40, imcler tin* presidency of Prof«%»ftf Fr. 
Tompa. Thw CongreM h<*t<< iti« flixt seaHion in 
London in I&82 and ita sMon<I KL*Mion at Oub in 
IA36: and it was at the OhIo minting tirat the 
OonneHH aooepb«il the invitation to mvt at Biuia* 
Paa^ in 1040, after the oustomary funr<yeam 
intsrvdJ. i 

The Kighth Flexion of tlio luttrnational Ittstituc 
e/Atithropologg will be held in Istanbul in Septombor, 
10)0. This is a Tr<<i«h sooiety. incorpomter) under 
Prenoh law. with (ta oCRoo in Pariii, and a aubNidy 
from tiw Franoh Oovrmmnnt. 

At the aame time and plaoe, an<l by invitation 
of the Turkish Hiatorloal Bocioty. will be h«ld what 
il described as the Xii/hMnth Jruemaliottai OofiprsM 
of Anthr^poiOQV and PrtftvHoric A«i^4»cbgy. This 
does not oxaetly translato ita French title /nt. 
Congrh d ‘Anthrcpoleffit ol d‘A r^Mexjii pHhuiOTi<nm. 
and the pregrairtm^ inchulr* such aubjoote as 
* bbod*groiip« ' whieh are in no Hense prdUMeri^uM, 
Of that ancient Congrew. (he lut regular and 
independent senslon was hchl at Orneva in lOlS. 


The ttciMton projeotod to h<- heUl at Madrid m 1016 
was pnHtponeti on ncooimt of thn War. Bitbaoquent 
meltings under the nam' of this Congi\*w« have 
boon arrajigi**! by the Froneh Hocioty above, 
mentioned on its own reeponslbillty; the lost 
of these WAS held at Biiohareet m 10)7. 

How close ia the connexion between this CongreHs 
and tlu' French eociety will be understood from tho 
official annoimoemsnt that subaoribon to the 
IntiituU m^ Attend the Ietanb\il session of tlia 
Conprut without further payrnont; it is liowaver 
apparently permitted to join the Conprtu without 
havmg anything to do with the IU4(iiiU9; but am 
papers may bo sent i*ither to the Cungrrvw.Kcorotary 
at Ankara or to the Secretary of the /n*Ul\uf. 
it looks as if a single programmn is eontampUtod. 
It is announced that on an ' intomational committao 
• for soientifio preparation ’ Groat Uritaln in ropin. 
canted by Mr. Miles Burkitti but he has not much 
to rspresanti as ha is the only British member who 
did not withdraw from the /nsrihWe whm it took 
control of the old Oonprsn in 1991. Details of that 
affair wore published in Man, lOSl. SO. 68, 84, 18?; 
oompare J.R.A.L lx. (1831) Bras. Addroes and 
l/Anlhropctcgii xli (1831) pp. 86-110. J. U M. 


OBITUARIES. 


Rend Vsrnaau : 25 April, 1452.^7 January, 19)4. 

9 Lo Profaaseur Hend Vernaau, Honorary Fellow 
du Royal Anthropological Institute (1881), 
Huxley La^urer (1884, Huxley Medal), eat inort 
le 7 janviar 1993, k Paria, aprda uno longtie 
maladia. 

II avait dtd profewstir d'anthropologie au Museum 
d*Histoire Naturallo, (Chaire d'Hamy at, avant 
Haiay, da Quatrefagea), Consorvateur du MusM 
d*£thj)ographic du Trooaddro (ayant remplaod Hamy 
ddmiaaionnalre). II a dtd Tun das rddaoteurs on 
chef da VAnthnpeioffio, demidreraent avoe M. Boule 
at 8. Hoinaoh. Dda avant sa retraite. et proaque 
jusqa'd aa An, il fut la Profaaseur d'AnthropoIogie 
prdhiatohqua de Tlnstitut da Paldontclogie Hiunalna 
de Paris (1923-1987). 

Sldve i viogt ana de Broca et de Quatrefagee. 
il dtait devana k vingt.et<un ana la prdparateur de 
o« dernier, puis raasistant d'Hamy, auquel il 
Bueedda an (909. Lee coura populairac qu'il avait 
faite a TEdte) de Vdle dc Pahs ffrent baauooup pour 
vulgariser noa adencee. 

[ 3 


Sa thdae da mtdecine : /.e Bauin dons Ut Sozoo 
ol dons Iw Bacoo ( 1876 ) ast son ddbut. Ses d^x 
raissieru aux Canaries, oU il ratouma anooie pUia 
tard en 1894 , aboutirant k une cquvts considdrable 
aui Ics Quanohes, raneienns population de« Canariea, 
toujoura vivanto, et ressemblant beauooup k la 
race de Cro>Magnon, II a oonstanunent ddveloppd 
lea eolleetloDS da nuitdriaux Quanohae, at ooremuni* 
quait, il y a bien da temps, 4 M. G. Maroy (Uaroo 
et AIgsr), da pr^cieux estampages d'insoriptiona 
canahenneH rum publiiOH. 

Le nom da Vemoau a'attaohe, oomme oolui de 
U. Boule, k ratude das documents oaseux qu'on a 
daooaverta depuis pr4a de cinquante ana, 4 Menton, 
k Barrae Grande, 4 Monaco. C'Mt lui qui 4tabljt— 
aveo M. Boule—, la notion at I'aire d'exteosion 
da oe qu’on appelle la race de Orimaldt (1889-1906). 
Sa MnaUii Looewe portait anoore cur ce aujet (1984). 
I) B^eat aussi attach^ 4 Vdtude dea anciane Patagons. 
Tous travaux de grande conscience et utility. 

J'ai pase4 but de rmmbrcusae deecriptiops d'an* 
thropologie, Bomatologiqi;es aurtout, if a parti^p4 
! ] 
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h tout div«1of»pemont dc ere £lu<l'^ pt^iulRiif imp 
lonj(ug vjn. et y • mftrqu6 sa Itrop. 

Danfl lee d^rniin* ami^ee dp aa vip. jl a pontrihiid 
k dee eopip* <le msnuels d’Histoirp Anthropolofiiiqup 
ttbondanta pt honoreblee, 

Ayant sprvi pendent le giiprrp dn lM7ik-lA7l. 
il fut bon in6deciii den« la ZAne dea Arzn^a do 1014 
8 1018. 

II out de durw debate: Atioun da aph poHtpH, 
juMiu'au moment oti il fut titukirpaii M\i>tAum» ne 

pouvant l» diRperiM'r <1 p KA/cner sa vip rommp 
mdddoin pratiqiiant. Daiui ini quartrpr modpptp. 
if iUjt bon pAiip li-H paiivrpH. MABCKL MAVRS. 
Porit, 

P. V. van Stein Callenreli, O.S.E.) 1U3*199A 
4 n liorn At Maeatnclit in 188 S Pr. CallenfflM 
I U Atiidifyi at Leiden and paispd in 1904 into 
the Uiilclx polonial em’loe to bn aUtioned at 
Mojoknrto, the modem enntre of the once RTPAt 
Javannen Hindu empire. KajRpA>iit. But Rovenv 
innnt eervioe waa not to hia t^rn. He br«ainn n 
0 ofTee<plant«r and anqkiim<l tliat RrNVt knewlpdRc 
or thn langoa^ip. hbitery. and art of the Javaneen 
whiob led to )im joinihR the arohuoloRitial aorvlcp of 
theKetherlanda Indjia in 101S. Jn 1981 lu>m(ump<i 
to Leiden and took a doctorate. Thie return to 
Europe waa a landmark in hie ean^r, It AivU an 
enthuaiaan for the atudy of prehietoy. whieli waa 
to be hill dominaikt int<'n«t for a (jiiMrler of a 
oentury. He urotp {Mixpra on the Kixt pnhaolilliip 
workahop fouiwl in tlH> Malay arelii|>pIaRo (at Batu 
Kcmuitf. SiiinAtm): on tlio olironoiosy of the 
iktKililliip ntfi« iu Roiilli.t*«iMl Axia; an oxeaxuHonx 


(wit)i KvHns) at C5oa in IV'rak. and by lihjk* 

Hcif At Goa LawA tirar Kmnpong in the Ponoretfo 
dixtriPT of Java; a ehort Roixlp to the pirluHtoric 
colli>ctionB botonRinR to tlw IhttH%ian Rooiety, an<l 
(in Rnslie]i) in tiko Bullet in of Rafflrv Muxeum (Moy, 
1938). throe papers, on tliP KiteAfn~Midfltna in 
It’pf/Mfpy Pwtiicc (Slraifx Sottlemr^to), on a rtone 
inkpiemeiki from Malaya an<l on the Mtlanftoid 
CV^Vt'an^iona o/ Sautn* Aeia. 

Mon* important <nen Ibtui hix pitblicationxkvm 
IkiR pi'raonal contact" at SinReiKire, Manila. Hong* 
kong, Hak^oi and Tokio. and the part Itp played in 
pAtabltxhing (kpriMlicnl ennfca'not'H uf (liP pmhia* 
lorianx of the Far ICaat. I^rorytrluT'* hr wax the 
aposrip of ecimtifle mrthoil anti of eomparaikve 
knowlrxipv. Mix pprsonality, liix knowlodge ajxl 
(•ntluHiASin. litx tact an<l boulremir. took oven the 
pallid proeinelH of Rovrmknpnt xpcrptariata by stomk 
und obtained inonoy for eoiifprenoea an<l reAPArc)i. 
For Brillxh Mnlaya !ip did tikiirh. pkittiikg tlx* reaultx 
of Ilia rpararebrA ivnd hix nH*ihodx At the disiioxal of 
nfllcx'ia of it- nkuwiinkA. ux-ixtin^ in tiu' ifleniifloation 
of anrciinpiiH and tbt* pxoavution of xitr« and in tlkn 
«*«tahlixhmrk\t of a permanent eahibklien at RalHra 
Mnvknn. KingnimPf, of & emn^tarativo oollection of 
Ikndiixiorie duia froku tin* euiintrixfi of the Far hlaxt. 
Hia xervlem tvero Hcknowlotj^cyl by the brxtowai ef 
an 0. H. K. He eont raouxi oi i illnexa wl li Ip exeavatiriR 
in Celebca and died at Colontbo on Sd April. l9dK. 
Gf ffigrvniic xcatun*. he )iad a inAgndle'*i\t brain and 
tlip hi*Art of an nnger. iitri>rt«sti>lp child. To thoeo 
of tkx wl lu were hi« in I i maU* friend* It seems even now 
.incmiible that xotniich wit nml t.argantkian laughter 
can Ikavr* gone out of the world. R, 0. W. 


REVIEWS. 

AFRICA. 


Source Reek for African AntbrofMloty. By 

. j WiUrid D. KamUy. Curator Afnean Sthnulofu, 

I 1 Field JlfvMvxi ^ A’atvrot XMory. CAiVoye, 11)37. 

9 tfole.. 943 pp.. HI teef/yarw, R map*. 

Thie book doea not profeait lo he an xnryi*l<*pio<iiA of 
<lAta rolatinf to Afrieoi but it lx elaimed for it by the 
mlltor of the eerkie that it eontaina more information 
About diet pcntinent and a better bibliography than any 
other work >n English. This claim would aoom to be 
juatUVxl. and in adclition meet rewlora will And that the 
e6urM book is a v'ery much more IniorMiiny work tlian 
its title miahi lewl (hem to expect. The infbrmatien 

II presented ihrouchent in a lucxi aikd attractive form, 
and there is an ahuikdant supply of excellent photo* 

^vided into four •ertloiks. The first is 
a broad incroduetlen to the lallwtfacta of phystography. 
biolegy. atohapolew, physical anthropology and Icn* 
giiistio dlvtaioni. The eeoend eection is a review of tbe 
various cultural areas, and in the third an etterept ia 
made to summariao and olasilfy the factual material, 
though the discuadon is for tbo most part limited to the 
•opkiJ, religious and aoonomie trails w^h are conaidnnd 
fundeneotal to Negro culture. The feurtb section deels 
with the Gvkropean period, the history of the exploration 
wid partition of Afnca. government policiM. encl general 
questiou affeeting the welfare of tbe indlganoue peoplea, 
rinally. there are the bibUdgraphies and indima. 


A source book tlrallng with ae vast a aubjapt^sn 
pm Ire renllnent—ia bound to ouuteiii many errora of 
uinisslnii ami commission, es well ae gxoeralicatbna and 
deductions wliiph are at least open to ersiiment. And 
here are a feW' In the eeclion dealing with the Tueres" 
(p. 370} we road (hat " Keade of fanuUes unite to form 
pounc'ils. ami jn each pxtenilfxl family (horo are 
several natrlarohal chleft. oach hax'ing authority over 
" a houtwnnld. This la a Svmlllc, but not the otdeat 
typo of flpmidc, organiucinn." Now H ex quite 
p<dnfkas t<i rharaptense ibia type of organisation 
as spccjflpally Semitic. It ia typical of Negro Soojoty 
thr9iighi>ut Africa anti is, indara. found all over the 
U'orid. It is alee polntleea (p. 48(1} lo ^te Delaibeae 
as saying that In the Nepo eoeSrty of West Africa the 
rights of a (kther ar« imerior to thnee of a mother** 
brother. This is a mcaiiiiigipx* generalisation. Dr* 
Hambly constantly stumblex o%wr the fence of culture. 
ar«e unifbrmi^. x.g.. the suggeerion on p. 4l 1 that then 
is a regional (Eastern •. Weeiem Bantu) attkudo towards 

S ro-nuptial chsetlty can easily be disproved. And in 
ifferantisting Bantu from Suaanio iiwtitutiona he over, 
looks the fact that Bantu .apealung people* extend Into, 
and, in fact, right acrose. Vveai Amca. They live inter, 
mingled with 8udaalo*epeabing peop l es, Similarly 
when be commente (p. 992} on the uee of ineluilve and 
exclueive forms of psreonai pmnouoi. aa though they 
were a cultural peculiarity of the Bushman, ho axzpean 
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10 b« UDAwbro thftt num6rQ4is ochor Arrictn pMp(«i, 
including 8ud«aic-*pMking tribca North of the Eoustor, 
follow the eyetem of recognizing grenunaticelly the 
panon spMldng, the person ipoken to, and Cbe penon 
epokon adouc. 

In the «h*pter oa physioat Anthropology there ie a 
remarkable aoeenoo of reference to one of Afrlet'e meet 
peculiar'Mplee, the Pulard. And In the duokieeion on 
•tatore, Dr. ‘Kasnbly atatoe that the largeet eeriee for the 
Hauea ii that of ^retnaame. Slit neaaurereanit fer 
rnuoh larger groupe are given in the published C'eneue 
o/ Niftrio for JSsi. lii reviewing Che (iate on stone 
monuments, there is no reference to the ooourrenee of 
eairna, aixl in connexion with kinship terminology 
(p. 475), villege organlutlon (p. 497), emd eeeret eorietuie 
(p, 499) there exieu a hum or date Co whioh there fe no 
reference at all. In the chapter dsating with European 
gON’emmenu, the ceferencee are also baphsxard and 
madarpiata. Thna it ia said that tha history of Nigeria 
hie bMO surveyed by MooUsr>FeiTyin4n and Zlady 
r. L. Lugard. Aut what about the ntimereue other 
works, including the standard biatory by Sir Alan 
ButTia i It ia said, ceo« that “ M. Parham hM dsaoribed 
“ administration,'* no reference being meda lieie to 
Lord Lugerd'a maatarpiece Thi Dttal Mandaii. It is, 
howe\'ar, rnentlousd oaeually later. In oonneticn with 
Saet Afrioa. There are important creiaaiona, too, In the 
bibliegraphiaa, auch as UaoViehaeh Nietory ^ lAs Anriw 
in the Sudan, Paukkner and Mackie, nui 
Atfricuitwre, Heudae, Kuxtcn, MoUki 

(m-. Abrabajn, 2Se, C. 1.. Tampla, Native Bosm ond 
Metr Bulere, Mrs. Temple, THbu, /TmiraMc, ric., and 
many othere. ' 

Other arroie and mlaprinta observed are as foJIoive: 
0^. S9, *' National Oeotraphieal SoeieCy ** should be 
*' Toe Aoyal Qeographmai Sc^ty." On p. 9f AVeetar. 
mafia is guetad aa saying that" 1& K. Nigana the dafiaitv 
" of po^atlcn rises to almost 44 per eg. kiloraetar,'* 
But aeCually, while the oansral density of N. Nigeria ia 
40'56 par eg. mi/t, in Uto /our central districte round 
Kano, an area of 466 square m llee (sxolusive of the eity). 
the density rieee to n ngure of no lose than 460 to tM 
square mils. On the same pace it la stated that ** wbila 
“ at I«acoe the average {anade) tecnparature is about 
" 60* with Uttk variatien, at Kano a dry heat of even 
" 150* fa act ao aoarvattng." But tha 1961 metoero. 
logioaJ retnme show, at I.agoe, a mmimum shade tern. 
paHlura of 70* and a maximum of 06, while at Kano 
the minimum wm 64 and the maximum only 110. 


On p. 42 it is said that in Nigeria rice la grown near 
" Lalw Chad." Actually it is grown in raany parts of 
Nigeria. Similarly on p. 46 it is said that ^iMt'nr 
Corontna (ek) la a vsluabte edible grain cuHivatcd in 
India and £. Africa. But Corecono is quite oonunon 
also in Africa. Incidentally there is no menCton of 
the cultivation of ooco.yama. which are a very im. 

B tant foed*etop in WsM Africa. P. 66 : The date of 
bch's arrival in Bomu was 1693. not 1805. P. 70; 
Ohtiinla should bo OlcMina. P. 76 : It is aaid Chat 
king.killing prevailed in West Afriva up tv recent timea 
among tha Yoruba. But It was the praelloe also among 
the Jukiin, Mbum. and no doufcA numerous other 
W. African tribea. P. 924 i The park]e&<l area markofl 6 
on the map ta deecrfbed aa pastoral. But it !■ alao ^rl. 
cultural, aM, indeed, agrieotture ia the main oooupalion. 
F.4SS; AbuM aboold M dburuo. dn(ri should be d/rv’'. 
F. 490 '■ '* Among the Naaarawa " should read “ Among 
(he tribes of the (lermerj Province of Kassirawa.^ 
P. 606 r ** Ido *’ should ba Edo but the Edo are 
alrevly ineluded under the term Bjni. P. 634 : " The 
*' Munthi ef the Cameroona " ahould be " The Munahi of 
" Nigeria.'* P. 657 : It is misleading (c aay that dane. 

S I Mve never been widely used for mlliU^ purposes. 

y were widely used in Wf«t Africa. P. 66T: *'lndi> 
** cntee *' ahoul<f be '* Indlaate." F. 476 : The area of 
NIpria is given^a 664.660 eq. in. Actual^ it ie 
996,606 (or including maodatad territory 572.674). 
F. 683: " Preneh Equatorial Africa includea Colony" 
requires amendment. F. 887: *'Budon*' sltould bo 
" fiurdon.** 

This lengthy lilt of orltioiama may appear t« he a 
beljttlemeni of Dr, Hamblv'a work. But it is rather 
the result of a keen itucv wid appreciation ef his 
altogether excellent Qempauiua. it only remains lo 
add that the Bovres Bceh ainsa thro ■ghaut at linking up 
the various phase* of euRure. In dabbing ti4 
eoonomic life, /or example, fhe ps^t pkyM by ritual is 
not evsrlookad, Ppoligioti and magic ere shown to be 
vltaliali^ nrinclplee, aueoeee to hunting lo be depeodent 
OB magioel obetfvaneae, achlevament la induat^ to be' 
bound up with nuraercua rites and taboee, aod so en. 
In hie concluding reraarki Dr. Hambly refer* wUely to 
the remttabie tendency of some students to identJfv 
themerivee wholly with one parcieular school of thought 
or tochalque, forgetting that method should bo flexible, 
and that aach form of approach can enntnkute aome* 
thing to the general sto^ of knowledge, 

C. K. MEEK. 


INDIA. 


India: A Short Cultural History. By R. 0. 
I n Aevihnaea, ffdiMd by Br*fescer C. 0, SsMymon. 
I J Lotufefi; Owaet Brere, 1937, tv + 46S jtp. 

The autbor, whose little work on Baotria u well 
known to all atudaate of Indian history, attempts to 
■um up the history and culture of India, r^uig en wall* 
known works fer b» materiale. It may be uJa at onoe 
chat ibe task has been admirably performed, and that 
the rathsr unwieldy volume neosiiaiy for the •nthor*a 
purpose containa. inth few notable exeeptiona, ^ that 
IS required. We 'learn the leading futa of IndJan 
biafeery. oomtnencing irith the Indus valley riviliaatioB, 
and ending with a 'brief taferenoe to the period u nde r 
Britah ceotroL 

ElustratlCDS are iMvided ahowiog tba reck-out 
eamplea and the well.known erohitectural rearvels of 
Kbritasrn India. The reproduction of the T&j UahU is 
parrieulariy efEsotive; but the famous i>ivd»-t.KMa of 
DelM* ‘trie ' Parediee on EsAh * of the well.biown 
oMmlet—hs* somehow been overlooked, 
fi la 6o be hoped that this work will find a large eirele 


of readers, though th* oynk is to auggest that the 


more numaroua suob handy guides to India are. tbe 
fewer tbs number of readers. 

With the prospect of a aeeond edition of this work 
being contemplated, we would add a few critioians for 
eonsidaraticfi. 

Tbe well-known Bureian traveller should be NUutin, 
not Nitikin (p, 255nj. UuJk.i.nwidAo (p, 269) ahot^ ^ 
bfaUk.i.maiun. The name* of the Hindu goda riven 
in the illustrations in dreandpore oharectera abould oe in 
English, If the general reader ia to graep them. Benvisi 
Vanavgsi 160} ia in Mysore ana not in tba Dharwar 
diatriot. ideatificatiw of the lUahtrikAa with tbe 
Rattaa ia open to eome doubt, rosMWfea bring in tbe 
opinion of soma experts merely an official ti&. The 
adoption of Baron von Eickstedt'e racial theory creating 
Indjd, Veddid and Ualanid type* seems premaCore. 
pend^ eome ooufinoetion of nia views, The mer^ 
nominal refsrenee to the important Ling&yat and Parai 
eoAzeunltiea seems maidequate in a work ^ tbis nature. 

But Mr. Ratclinscn is entitled to our gratitude for the 
very readable work that be has produoed. and it deearvre 
to be widely read. A. S. ENTHOVBN. 
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AftTS ANb CRAFTS. 


Th« Music of che SumcNint, aaby^onimns and 
. A AMyrIani. B\/ Fronds (Tq^piu, : 

I A VnitVTfk^ PrtM. 1937. 110 pi>.. ftom <ind 

\Utt4\Hiiion». Frict 20«. 

0 no‘* only r*^! about thia cartful (y.writton and 
har^cUonwIy.preducad monos'Bf]^ ^ that th» late 
Tnafwnr £neh von Hombci^ did not !>%*• to m» it 
p*;bli*hed. Canon Galpin’a dMcnpUoiu and lUustrations 
of inatruroenta hitherto known of only throu^ literary 
Mourcea, and nev ravealed by the excavations at Ur. 
and the use he makM of etl^lo^ioal parmllela. would 
etjually have tfelishted Hombcwtel. wnoee own work 
was tending In a eiroilar Ulrectlon, We are no longer 
surprised by curious afflnitiee between ge^raphiculy 
dwMraed cultuna; but eome of the compariaeru in thia 
book are of the freateet interest and sven imporlMce. 
Caoon Qalpin Rnda. for insianoe, that tbs eunsiform 
ideograma employed for the word ubu in an Ineorlption 
of tlM Ciraek period of SCO k.o.« and meaning *to pipe 

* on a flute.* have thair eounCerpart In the Bantu word 
ul'v, ueed fbr * blowing a wind inetrument/ and that, 
further, a similar Htu^ aigniHoanoe ie attached in each 
caea to the action, nacoeTy. the jMwer of penetrating 
the heart of the enemy and killing him (p. it). Hour, 
glass druina and atrlngwl lyres are eomoion enough 
instrumente In Africa; but both were known In tM 
Sumer Of the third mlllenium a.c. In Sumer, as in 
contemporary Wait Africa, drums were entrusted to the 
use and ears ef special offleera. The book Is full of 
•iraUar linls; and eveiy diseovery proclaims the 
httafoonrtsxlea between civilisatiorta whoea provenance 
has hitherto been merely giieswd at. 

The main body of the book is concerned with a te< 
conatructien ef the various instrumenta. hi>tli excavated 
and illustraterl on aeali, frleaes an<l inscriiMloris. and 
with a brilliant attempt to discover i»ale*semeneee and 
notation, tbepf^rc dt rfiiMonoe being aSuinenan * Kymn 

* Oh the creation of Man,' built up front a harp aocom* 

S ianiment. and intendad to be sunt * In free recItaUve ’ 
t) a manner’orally handed down and oarefuiiy preeervod' 


by generations of ruyal singem. A book of this q^lity 
le an event of more then musical importance, aoa adds 
much to our incroeaing knowledge of the material 
culture of the Middle fast. DOUGLAS VARLEV. 
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Zacvalpa: A Study of Ancient Quiche Artifacts. 
H\l KifUvnd Lothrop. Cortugi* /nefus- 

lion oj Waskingun, U.3.A., 1030. vt + 103 pp. 
pbilu, 7 {3 frt edcurf. taeijfgurfa 107. 

Of late veare the attention of't^ya eiudente Itas bcou 
Incieamrtgiy directed to the study of ceramica aitd the 
endeavour to reach a satisfactory relative chronology by 
stratigraphy, as has been done m the Old World. This 
is all the more neceeeary owing to the sharp <Ufll!>renocw 
of opinion on tho correlation of the calendar, a problem 
whisit will no doubt be Anally decided hy the Indepsn. 
dent clieck afforded by ceramlra. 

Dr. Lothrep has taken a ffsld where tery little is 
known of the ceramlca, namsiy (he higblanda of Ouete. 
mala, and the preesnt work is mainly an account ef hts 
exoavatlons at 7acualpa in tlw Depwment of Quichs. 
Guatemala, with acme work at Ulatlan ami other places. 

He gh^es a must valuable and interesting dsecrlption 
of the (Inda and dlseMsca fully the dlflbrent typM of 
pottery anrl the relation of th^ and other artifacts, 
nob only with other pads of the Maya Aekl but 
with ^urih end South America. A noteworthy ffi^ 
wu a goM disk from ?eni, but besides thU there is much 
svidencs of trade for great dblancea both to the nertit 
and tlw south. Dr. I.obhrop shows, too, from tlw 
Rpaniah authors, how axtenslve the oommuiiicatioiis 
and geographical krwwledge of the IndiaAS were. 

The general remit of his work is in sgreemeni with 
thet or other recent inNeatlgatora in the eersmle Acid. 
Mid decitisdly terxle to show that a short chronology is 
most in acoordante with the evIdenM front pottery and 
therefora that the Qooclman.Thompeon eorreUtim le the 
most acceptable. The oerrelstlona with Psm eepeeially. 
based on the geld diek. make the Rpinden eorrelatlon 
extremely Improbable. RICHARD C. B. LOHO. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Freeervadan ef Monuments In the Union of South 
< to Africa. 

1 9 But,—I eaeloee for your information a copy of 
KotiMS Ke. 1971 and IfitS sj published in the 
'Qaaette* ef ths Government of the Union of South 
Africa on 20 September, 1031, in Vol. CXIII, Ho. 2900, 
pp. »a&>M9. 

The Commission for itae Prsservatlon of Haturai and 
Historical Monuments, Kellee aad Antieuee, of whieh 
It is my privilege to a member, would appreciate it 
very highly if you would kindly give the By.laws and 
Regulations rafsiTed to in ihera ’ Qasette * rfoiieee the 
publicity they merit. 

ITie Commjashui is most anxious to ODCOuran the 
exploration of the rich arrhaologlcal and palaeontological 
fields the Union ef South Africa pnesesses, and wolcomsa 
reeearch by all who are proiwriy s^uippod, but, as thsss 
2 iew By-laws and Regulations show, it ix detormined to 
do everything In its power to ensure proper investigation 
a»l to put an snd to such reckless exploitation—^ften 
unwitting— as bss unfonunately boon ail too common in 
the pset. C. YAK RIE^T LOWS. 

Differ. 

No. 19?].] [20 September. 1088. 

Pbosibitiox or ths Removal, on ExrouTATiOK or 

MosrvMXXTS. RsLtoa oa Ajctiqvw. 

Under section isn (I) of tbs Natural and His- 
toiical Monuments. Belies and Anti^uea Act, 1034 
(Ko. 4 of 1984). as amended by section Jovr of the 


Natural Monumeais Amendment Act. 1037 {Act No. ti 
of 1037). 1 . Richard SluttaforrI. Minister of the Interior, 
bsrsby proliibit— 

( 1 ) the fcwoeoi uf any drawing or painting un si one or 
petroglyph known or commonly bellevml to have heen 
executM by Bushmen or other aborigines of Snuili 
Africa or by any people who inhabiiMl or visited 
South Africa before the advent of tho Eurapeans, and 
any implement or ornament known or ciimmonly 
believed to have been used by them and any anthrO' 
pological or arcliwological contents of the grai’os, 
Caves, rock shelters, middans or shell .mounds, without 
the written conrant of the Commission; end 

( 2 ) the niHovai of any sertebrata foaeil without the 
writtea conMnt of the Conunieslon; 

(3| proridfti that this prohibition shuJI not apply to 
removals that reeult from the normal tctivitlra of 
boaa fide mining, engineering and kgricultural enter- 
prises. 

I further prohibit the export of any of the obfeote 
mentioned under (I) and f 8 ) ebosa. as well as objects 
that have been procleimed or are capsd)ls ef proclamation 
as antiques, without the written consent uf the Com- 
miiHion for the Preteri*ation of Neturel ami Hiatoricel 
Monuments. Reiice and Axitlquea. 

F. STUTTAFORD, 

20 July. 193^ Minister of the Interior. 
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Ni^ imj l»8e)>e«T3ber 1938. 

Th» loUowin^ &y.]ftwe 4r« h»Khy publisbsd for 

S nar4lifi{oniiAt)on in t«rm6of 8ub.t«ctloA ( 1 ) of soction 
‘jU4n of tb« Matuni aiul Hiiiorioat Monumonte. Holies 
Afid AntiquM Act. 19S4 <Ko. 4 of 1084], w amondod 
by Ace No. 0 of 10S7 ;— 

By-tatf No. l..~Na exoavation or romoval of rolifw 
•hall b» undarcakon without the written ooiuent ol the 
CommiMlOB. euch coiuant to be <tej>sr<lant upon tho 
fotiowinf regulation* 

(11 An applicant for permiNfon to ramnve andyor extnvaie 

radce ■nail oomply with the following prikvieions ;_ 

(I) At tha time of application for permtaiion l« pro- 
raed, he ehatl fiirniah thr Commtwlon with— 

{a) 4 general doaoriptlon of the nature of the 
ebjoeU to he removari: 

(&) a locality aketcli of the area from which It ia 
rropoaed to remove relica. 

(11) Ae aoon as poeaible after removel and/or excava. 

tlon he siiell (uraleh tl)e Coimniaaion with_ 

(a) a (laecription of the object* removed together 
with particuJare enumerate hereunder; 

(4} the neme of tlie poreoo or inatltution in whvee 
poeaeeeion the objeote are, at the time of fur* 
niahlng the report; and 

(e) in the oaae of sacavatlona for arrhaologJcal 
puppoAOB, A complete let of plana and a itrati* 
graphical record in whloh the pcaitiona of all 
objecta are futly net forth. 

(iii) He ehalt be re«ponai]]|e for all loae. damage or 
iajury to penoaa or propeny In* any manner 
a/iajAg from the excavation worke. and ehAtl 
lademnify the Coaimiealon againat ail rtalme 
aheUtg therefrom. 

(Iv) He ehall allow nceeee to the pita to ell membon of 
the Commlwlon or their repreeentarivea at any 
atege ef tbe eieavation worke. 

(V) Tbe OommiMlOh may for good and eiifAeient 
reaeona auapend or revoke the permit at any Uqie 
and In the event ef the appUoant'a failure to 
' ooismenoe eiaavation work within aia montha 
from the data of the grant ef tbe parroic, the 
permit ihall lapee. 

(vi) (o) Ke aball not diapose of toy of the objeeta with* 
out the written aoneent of the Cornoueelon; 

tiie CommieelKi reeervee to iteelf the right to 
reeeia in South Afrwa a repieeantakve eollWen 
from the axcavatar’a Aoda. It neogbizae the 
(baeoveaer'e eetentldo ownerahip of objeeta 
reeeverad, but ahould tbe diieovetw fall to pub- 
Uab in auch manner and within aooh tlna aa 
tbe ComnaiaaioQ may approve of. thk eefantido 
owaenhlp' ahaJl lape). 

(vU) Where the intention of the excavator ie the 
recovery of arehiKJogioal and/or anthropologieal 
remaina only, he ahall agree that— 

(a) UAOivillMd labour will bo employed only 
under proper eupervialon; 

(hf an BaMrial exeavated will be put throogb a 
i loah maah wire aieve i 

{«) before any huraea remaina are diaturbed, they 
ebali be photomphed <a Mtw ebowing the(r 
reladoe fee 4tra^ad depcalte; clear teoflona of 
ftrAtided deMita eball aleo be photographed; 
eeplee ef euen pbotographa to be aubmltted to the 
Offitnleeion with aotee with aa Kttle delay ae 

a Mj^zpept with tbe apeeiSo authority of tbe 
Oetrm^aaion, not more than oao>half of the 
known eeea of eaoh depoalc or nta ehall be 
demollahed. removed or excavated, tbe recawder 
Co be Mt infeaet and to inoludo a wrtnM eeotion. 


Iviil) Applwation for permiaaion to excavate and 
remove relics znuat be made on tho prescribed 
form aa aet out in the KIrat Annexure to those 
By-laws. 

The form of Permit to excavate and/or remove 
relica and foaiila ahall be in the prescribed form 
aa aat out In the SocomI Annaxure to these 
By.fawa. 

Bg-law No. t,—Before any object as cloAnrxl in aeolion 
Jour of the Naittrel Monuinonte Ainondmanc Act, 1987 
or eny relic within the mining of the Natural and 
Hiatorioal Monuments, Kelim and Ajitiquee Act, 1934 
ran be exported frum the Vmon of 8out)t Afnca, applina- 
linn for n ponnit tn export must be mailo to the Com* 
miaaion on the prescribed form aa aet out in the Third 
Annaxure to these By*)awa, 

The form of Permit for P.xMrr ahall be in the pre* 
acrihed form as Ml out In the fourrh Armexare to theee 
By.lawa, 

In terms of section Aina fS) of the Natural and Hie- 
torloal Monuments, JWiea ami Antiques Ac*, 1984. 
anplicetiona must be aceom panted by a drawing or 
photograph uf the objeot or relio in queation and the 
applicent nhAll atate the exact loeaJity in which It ia 
BitueM and the plaea to which and purpose for which 
it i« tlaeirwi to export It. 

By-Unr No. 8.—The Comrniaelen reeerree to luelf the 
rght in apeoia! cases to laaue permits for removal and/er 
export of objects and raljee under oonditlena other than 
theee enumerated above. 

By-law No. 4.—Contravenbieu of or non>compliance 
with the ebo\*e By.lawa sIbU render tho offender liable 
to a fine not oxooeding twenty.five pounds. 

Creola Dlalacts. and Tratfe Jargeita. 

. n Sta.—I am aegaced ia a aa^ ^ An tMfaftte ot 
1 0 eiMte dialeoM. trade jvgOM, and draAtflSfi^ . 

whieh arise cnoultoralfrOBtiefe. Keoynebjeu^ 
ere berely mwitioned In the Uteretuia, while 
probably nos mentioned at all. 1 beve already me 
through the iinguletio and anthropologioal jou^a, and 
have seen meet ef feba esteulve literatui* of Suropean 
creole dialeete, but would appreoiaM refereneea to 
obscure periodleala aed ether llureture, aa well ae direct 
iniormation aa yat unpublished, particularly on non. 
European Jargons. 

W&le tbe Sere mention of jargons as yet unrecorded 
In the literature wUl bo of value In showing the exten* 
aivenea of tho phenomenon of ^ jargonisation.' T 
ahould appreciate, wherever avallabje, informaaina en 
the following points 

{«) Location of the jargon: tribefa} epeelefcg tt( 
(fe) Language on which it is baaed; 

(e) To what extent a Irnoiriedge of it « spread- 
fa.. among the wbote populafioo, eaeeg adult 
malea only, among a small mlncrhy of maJes; 

(d) Ameiusatf date of ite formation; 

(«] CiroumstaBoea under which it aroee; 

(J) Its funotion: whether as a trade language 
pure and simp)*, or ae a language of corrunaod on 
plantaticsha. ia administration, etc.; 

(9) Whatbec used or not as the domsstic language 
of any ^ 

(k) WhetW used or net in religious or oth«f 
initruct>on; 

(>) Its epmad or decline; 

(j) Zte prestige; ettitudM toward it. 

(k) Mention jn tbe literature. 

8 «n P«A4W Atrenua, JOHN E. RErNECBS. 

ifenohdu. 


Printed in Omafe Sritala by a r*« Awo aporrowooou Limran, His MajeetyaPrinters, East Harding Sk, London; E.C.4. 
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ORIOINAL ARTICLES. 

Afrlcft W«>C With FImtt S. Wild 

THE MANUFACTURE OF A *NTIRISA' HAIRPIN AT OEUASI, ASHANTI. By Cufit. R. P. iribi. 
Inspects of Mines, Gold Coa^i. 

W Tbe following account of a mothod wberaby vpliaruloa of metal are mule and welded into » 
metal sphere, for uae m a bairpin. waa obtained by the writer at Obnawi. Ashanti, dirring July 
and August, 1997. Tbii type of hairpin i« called : in AehantJ, a/in « ' head ' . Ita^ ' bnll.’ 

For the purpose of illustrating each stage of the procoiw. a amall bar of silyer alloy, 1/lSth scjitare 
inch in section, waa provided, which first waa annealed an<1 beaten. By alternate heating and 
beating the bar waa elongated until its croii*section waa reduced ao tlint it could eaelly be inserted 
into a set of steel rolls. The rolls n’ere worked by hand, and M‘erc of European design and 
manufaoture. Under the preesure of the rolls, and with repeated annealing, the beaten metal was 
suffioieotly drawn out until the eross«Mction waa small enough to pull through a steel wire •drawing 
gauge, also of European make. At this stage the metal ie in the form of a length of thick wire. 

The gang© ie laid fist over a rectangular notch out in a block of wood. The gauge and the 
block of wood are held down with the foot and the thick wire, which Um had one end pointed by 
filing, U drawn through the holee of the gauge by the aid of a pair of pllere. By alternate heating 
and drawing through a series of oonsecuiively diminishing hole* the wire is drawn out to the 
required degree of finenees. 

When the wires are fine enough, two of them are twisted together »t on© end by hand. Th©ee 
two, wires are then laid on a flat surfsoe such as a table top or a floor, whioh must not he too 
smooth, otherwise auffiolent grip for the eubeequent operation of twisting would not he obtained. 
By the aid of a pie* of wood about 1 foot in length and I inch to 1^ inch in width, wJiirli 
ie prtnrnl down on to the wiree to be twisted, and is thrust rapidly forward, in one direction only, 
by the right hand, the twisting of th© two wires together is com plated. (Plate B. fig. 1). Tlw 
left band is emploj^ to hold the band-twisted ends of the wires firmly in position. It is remarkable 
what a fio© and even twist oan be obtained by this cdraple method. 

A straTKj of this twisted wire is now taken and colled on a cylindrical rod or mandril, the firnt 
three or four coils being started by hand, and then the mandril is laid on s fist wooden siirfac© 
sad rapidly rotated in one direction by the aid of the nme piece of wood »f»od for twisting the wjxM 
together, and in a sunilar manner. The result is that th© double win coile itself round the maadnl, 
asid wbeo the mandril is withdrawn an oven and long spring of coiled wire is produced (fig. 9). 
By varying the sise of the mandril, coils of different dlwhetere «n be obtained. Ewh coil is nevt 
by a pair of eolssora and a number of nearly lomplcte rings of uniform siie are formed 
(fig. 9). It appeared to t)ie writer that thceo two methtxla were employed in order to obtain equal 
QtiSAtM* of metal for the next operation. 

A ring is now placed on a block of charcoal, with sometfmoH the addUion of a little borax, 
end heat is applied from the flame of a blowpipe. The flame is eupplSed by a floaUiig wick in palm 
oil. On melting, the metal ring rune into a little sphere, through spherical attraction. Jn tills 
manner a number of motol spherule© of the same else are produced (fig. 4). It can easily bo 
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uoderstood th&t the U 2 e of the win and the rings 
will detennine the dimcnetona of the spherules. 
The next pert of the process in the making of 
the Lairpiu consists of the oonstraction of the 
melal beU oa to >«hicb the spherules axe to be 
welded by fusion, nitd is carried out in tiie 
following mannerA portion of the elongatod 
bar of metal, prior to its subjection to rolling, 
undergoes further beating and annealing, after 
whioh it is placed in another set of rolls, and 
flattened by alternate heating and rolling, into 
the form of a thin sheet. From this sheet two 
cirouJnr discs ore punched out in aooordanoo with 
the required diameter of the ball. These discs 
are struck on a small swage* block (of Furopean 
make) with a hammer, and the sheet metal is 
forced into a cup*shapod oarity, the resulting 
shape being a hollow hemisphere. 

During the next stage, the hemisplieres of metal 
are ooTered wit^ borax and water, and some of 
the rings are placed in position on their iiirfsces 
with a feather. The rings and the hemispheres 
ore then placed on charcoal, and the flame of 
the blowpipe is directed near and abound them. 
The tip of the flame does not touch either tbo 
rings or the metal hemisphere. In this way 
fusion* welding takes place between the surfaces 
of the rings and the hemlsphon. The small 
spherules of metal are then taken, dipped in 
borax and water and placed on each ring. The 
blowpipe flame is applied as before, oare being 
taken sot to allow the flame to touch the 
spherule or the ring. Small pieoei of silyer alloy 
about 1/16th square ihcb are then out out of the 
sheet metal and one of them is applied to each 
spherule and ring, in tu», by a feather, borax 
and water being used as Wore. The blowpipe 
flame is then applied j the sheet silyer melts, and 
welding by fusion takes plsoe (figs, 6 and 7|. 


The two hemispheres, each with its spherules 
and rioga in place, are clamped together and 
email pieces of sheet silver alloy are applied 
at their equator. Welding by fusion is then 
carried out by the aid of borax and the blow¬ 
pipe. This completes the oonetruction of the 
head of the pin, Fig. 6 shows two hemisphorea 
H'elded together, but without the rings and 
spherules. 

The pin is then welded to the head, and the 
haix.pin is ready to be cleaned up, boiling it in 
a mixture of alum, salt, the juice of limes, and 
water. 

As is usual with so many examples of native 
craft, the writer was unable to trace the origin 
of the process; neither was he able to discover 
the method employed in order to obtain metal 
in rile form of wire or sheet, prior to the inbo* 
duction of European aids. 

The objects Illustrating the varioua stages in 
the construction of a nrinba, together with a 
complete epecimon, have been depoeited in the 
Sub.Department of Ethnography at the British 
Museum, 

One other point of interest should be men* 
tioned in connexion with riie end of the pin which 
is inserted in the hair. This end is beaten thin 
and hollowed so os to resemble a miniature 
ipoon. Mr. K, J. Braunbolts, of the British 
Mueoiun, has suggested that It might have been 
used as an earpiok or os a souff'ipoon. Combiued 
hairpins and snuff'Spoons of bone are well known 
South Africa, though not from Woefc Africa. 
The writer, however, in view of tbo elaborate 
coiffures in vogue among certain sections of the 
Oold Coast peoples and the time taken in their 
erection, prefere to oonsider that the spoon* 
shaped end is used for the purpose of soratohing 
without unduly disturbing the hair. 


COUVAOe IN ALSANIA. By ifrs. Jforparef Ha 
IA Philologists intsrosted In the Alboman 
I 0 language have for some time been aware 
that the eouvods wss formerly practised in 
Albania. For an early dictionary of Albanisn, 
theyle^iK^v 'AX^avuerif PXuimnjs published at 
Athens in 1904 aod compiled some 30hI0 years 
earlier by Constantine ChrUtophoridee, a native 
of Elbasan. Albania, contains t^ entry : mirleo9h 
(Dumre, Sbpat), man whose has newly had a 
bahjf and uAo slays in bed liiee Ae vxman and 

c . 


receives visiufrom his /riends. I have transoribed 
into Albanian lettering the Greek of the original, 
and translated into Eoglisb the Albanian ex¬ 
planation given by the author. Ae Albania 
is not mentioned by the ' Enoyolopsdia 
* Britaanioa,* s.e. couwids, the citation may have 
escaped the notice of English anthropologists, 
and BO I republish it here, together with 
the results of my inquiries about couvade in 
Albania, 
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Ab tbe peasant informant of Christophorides 
were entirely uosobooUd and untrayelled, theic 
assertion that the GoUMd€ was an old (but long 
diauMd) custom m their vlUagea may be taken se 
correot. My inquirlee show that all information 
now araiiable about it is oonhned to a anudl area 
centring round Elbaaan, Tbe dietricts of Damre 
and Shpat, where Cbristophoridee found the word, 
lie respectively BOUth*weat aud south of that 
town, which is their usual market. I have 
myself found the word also in Ohermenika, a 
district north>east of Elbasan, which is its piarket 
town, and in ^abeun, a village still farther 
north*east of Elbasau. But my inquiries in the 
towns of Berat, Koroha, and 6ontori, their adjacent 
villages, ai\d a number of mountain tribes, all 
discovered nothing. Mr. 8. Koleas, the well* 
known Albanian aobolar who has long been 
engaged on making an Albanian.Frenoh diction* 
ary, has recorded the word, but unfortunately 
not its provenanoe; the spelling, merhos^, which 
he gives would suggest a North Albanian origin, 
but too uncertainly to serve as a basis of dodue* 
tiOD. 

Tn Shpat I have found nobody who knows of 
tbe oustom, but several elderly people who use 
tlie word in tbe sense of' lasy ’ in su^ phrases as 
m n mafko$h he idles like a markotk the 
diSorenoe in spelling is immaterial, as Shpat is 
on the borderline between the Tosk (south) and 
Qeg (north) dialects of Albania, ani Tosk f, 
prOBOUAoed like e in French tabU, is commonly 
repreaented in Ocg by a. In Elbasan itself, 
when Ohristopborides first lisard of the custom 
from an old man called Hasan Effcndi Bash! 
(as I am informed by Mr. Lcf Koai) both the word 
and the oustom are still known to a few elderly 
people, who make such remarks as Ptt m osAlu 
si markoth e s’ laea nga vendtf (* Why do you sit 
* like a inarkoth without moving from the spot ? 
and V / m' u-hn ba PuirA^ / (* Oh I he’s 
’ grown fat and laty like a markoth /'). In 
Chermenika the word seems obsolete, but I once 
found a man of sixty who bad heard his grand* 
mother use it in the sense of * lasy-bones ’ ai^d 
explain its use by the custom. In Zabsnn t he word 
is stall used on occasion as a synonym for ’ lasy,* 
but tbe custom, if it ever existod, has b^n 
forgotten. The meanings of the word recorded 
by H. Koleas are indtspesA 

Philology is not my buBinesa, nor does it 
necessarily interest readers of Makt. I may, 


however, state briefiy that Profeaaor Capi<lau 
derives the wordnmritosA from the Slav root seen ui 
Roumanianfafire,mafeav, (’dull,*' lifeless.* 'tired,' 
‘indisposed*; BfvxBla Fiichgita, II, pp. lC2f.). 
In the same review (II, pp, 850-61) Professor 
Jokl energetically combats this opinion, and 
repeats his own derivation of tbe word from the 
Alhanisn pejorative sxtffix •cM and the old 
Albanian root seen in she-mir, ihe-mirh, ' ooncu* 
* bine * (^. his earlier publication in Linguisl- 
KuUur, UnUrsuchunffin, pp. 10 ff.). But Mr. 
Koleas suggests a still easier derivation from the 
Albanian suffix *(w^ as above, and tbe root seen 
in Latin morcere (‘wither,’ ‘droop,’ * be faint,* 
’feeble,* ‘languid,’ 'laay'). This euggestion 
gains plausibility from the exisCenoe in Albanian 
of such words as uveitj. *1 bruise’; i mr«tur, 
’ bruitod,’ and ‘ I oniah, bruise ’; 

i ntlSrgqfiuf, * cruehed,’ ’ bruised,' 

According to the evidence summarised in the 
‘ Encyelopi^ia Britannioa,’ $.v., tbe rourods 
was widsly distributed in Europe in ancient 
oiassioal times; for that reason it may have be«n 
general bi Albania. If so, Elbasan is one of the 
places where it was moBt likely to survive. Until 
the development of modem oommnruoations in 
my own time, both the town and the surrounding 
distriote were among tbe moat backward and 
oonservative in* the country, eo that old words 
and oostome have survived there after disappear* 
ing elsewhere. Of such conservatism there is 
plenty of evidence in the folklore; an infant, for 
instance, is strapped for a few days immediately 
after birth to a board, moat pnmitlve of cradles; 
a bride must bow to tbo fire on the hearth when 
first Introduced to her now home; Charoi^s obol 
is still burled with the desd; and at oertain 
intervals after death a fire is lit at the grave 
' to warm the dead person.’ 

As I read tho story, then, Che couvadt may once 
have been practised in all Albania, in common 
with large tracts of the rest of Europe; but if so, 
both its name and its existence have been for¬ 
gotten, except in backward Elbosan and district; 
aod within that area, in eooie places such as 
Shpat and Zabeun, tbe cuatom has been forgotten 
and only the name survives, and that In a derived 
sense. The case of two brothtfs, peasants of 
Shpat well known to me, seems significant. 'The 
eld^, a man of 52, knows that markoak means 
‘ laty ’ but not why; the other, his junior by 
17 years, does not know either the word or its 
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ongin, Th«y am eons of dii!ereiit the 

mother of Che younger ccTDiog from the eeme 
village AB the father, and that of the elder from 
a different village. The iatfiec may be held to 
have brought the word from her own village. 

No explaaation of why cbe hiieband took to his 
bed is now forChooming in Albania. 1 suggest, 
without evidence, that it may have been an 
attempt to draw away from hia wife auch harmful 
influenoes aa the evil eye. The terron of child* 
birth-ghastly real in these regions—^re all 
asoribed to such supernatural agendee, and many 
precautione are t^en to protect the woman. 
WeIJ'knovnt amnlets are put under her pillow or 
hung round her neck, she ie never left alone or 
without a light, and at night, most dangerous 
time of all, a rope is psseed round her bed, which 
is as usual on the ground, in the belief that the 
evil influences oannot step across it to reach her— 
potent for harm though such influences be, their 
physical powers are in popular belief singularly 
limited. The principle behind amulota is, it is 
well known, to attract attention to themselves 
rather than to tbeir wearer. What better way of 
protecting a woman in childbed oouJd be found in 
primitive timee than to make the husband take 
to bis bed—in another room or not*‘«>eo aa to 
fool the evil influences, who never seem oredlted 
with a ha'porth of intalligenco, into thinking 
that he was the patient and so the proper object 
of their unweloome attentions ? 

PotitcrijA.—JiiWt the above was in p4ge*proof, 

I discovered that a case of ooueods ooourr^ in 
KIbasan ou January 23tb, 1924. A oertain Ojon 
Fal Poplekaj, a Roman Catholic belonging to the 
tribe of Dusbmen in North Albaula, had oome to 
work in Elbaaan and married an Orthodox girl 
from that town. On the birth of their first child, 
Margarita, the Orthodox women went to oon* 
gratulate tbe mother and to their horror found 
the husband in bed besido her on the floor. * It 


'made us feel very shy,’ {na ertt shwn turp) my 
informants say. His mother*in*law, who bad no 
doubt been scandalized enough herself, explained 
that be was following the custom of his distant 
tribe. 

Unhappily the good folk of Elbasan so laughed 
at the man that he has not dared to do cowad*. 
at subsequent births, and even denies that he did 
80 at Margarita’s. His motber*in*law also denies 
his doing so, though both know how many 
Orthodox women caught him in the act, and what 
an outcry it caused. There is thus no hope of 
extracting an explanation of the custom from 
him or her. Porhaps some old woman In Dusbmen 
might bo more communioatlve. 

Hr. Koleas finds a possible explanation of the 
ouatom in the following folktale from Berat. 
Onoe the women of that dietriet felt that it was 
unfair that, whiie men went scot'free, they should 
have both the pain of bearing children and (he 
trouble of naring them. At a mass meeting they 
decided to implore the help of the natnoless Saint 
of Tomor, the handsome mountain overlookiitg 
Berat. All together, they prayed to him to divide 
the burden, giving the men the pangs of obildblrth 
and leaving tbe women to rear tJie ohildren. The 
S^t consented and the women left happily for 
home. Soon afterwards, one’s time came. 
Instead of her husband, however, it * was a 
neighbour who felt labour pains. When this 
happened a third time, ^e husbands in gener^ 
mc^e themselves so unpleasant that tho women 
saw things were worse than before. Again 
aasambhng they prayed to tha Saint to restore 
tbe old ways, and so women continue to endure 
tbe pangs of labour as well so the worry of rearing 
their offspring. 

On Uie basis of this talo Mr. Kolaas euggeeta 
that coueode may have been a sign that tbe 
husband recognized the child as his, a certificate 
of legitimacy, aa it were. 


A HCll ON THE CtASSinCATION OF HALF-HA HITES IN EAST AFRICA. By J. H. Orilfcrff. 


Oambridgt. 

4 A Both language and ovdture indicate that 
I 0 the group of tribes deeignated as ' Half* 
Hamitic ’ are tbe result of a fusion between 
NiJotice and Hamitee, but tbe claecflcation is 
too brood a orie to be really serviceable. Cleskriy 
in tbe ease of such a ftuion there will be tribn 
whloh incline more to tbeir Nilotic anceetry, and 
others which tend to preserve Hamitic traits to 


a greater extent. I suggest, therefore, that a 
aub'Olaeuflcation of Half*Hami(ee is desirable 
Into (1) Niio-BamUsi, conaisting of those tribes 
in which Nilotic traits are more pronounced, and 
(2) HamUo-Nilotics, among whom Hamitic traits 
predoounate. 

Bomatic data are insufiicient to provide any 
distinguishing criteria, and the linguistic test ia 
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not entirely eatufactory: but there are other 
criteria, which appear to be convincing and may 
be briefiy siiinmariaed. 


Nu cireumeuion. 
Weapons 
Thnm) n|-M*an. 
KalT-apaan. 
Wriat-Vniv'M. 
yin£er>}uuve«. 
K«o(aagular ahieltla. 
Metallurgy. 

Labret. 

Ifo friotiion druma. 

No buU*roarar. 

’ Patharof tha Mil.' 
Hkjatera and aatan of 
gafTo. 

r)an>ayamn. 
Haiifniaknn Important. 


CiraumaUion. 
Waapona— 

Stabbing-apoen. 
Sworda 

Ox ai abirlila. 


No matalluigy. 

No labrat. 

FriQtlon drurna. 

Uull>roarar. 

. No * father ti the aoil,’ 

Neither hunt nor eat 
gama 

Cian-ayatain r«lalj\‘«ly 
vmL. 

Kain^iaaken uninportaji^ 
orabeent. 


ThetrjbeeooDCerning whiob we have sufficient 
knowledge may be olaseiAc^l in accordance with 
these criteria:— 


* .VU«.N<jmdei. 

I^auko and LoUiko.apoakin| trlbea. Ajie, Tupotha. 
Didinga and Dullnea.apeaiung trlbea. iCaramojong. 
Dodeui. Turkaiw. Hurie, Iteao, Suk. 
}tftftUoSit9iie*. 

MmI. Kipaiffia* Xayu, Nandi act«I the NaDdj.eriMkuur 
tribe*, i<Jk. 


yot€ l.—'The 8uk are a marginal people, of 
whom tradition eaye that they ermaiet of fugitivee 
from euch neighbouring peoples as the Kandi, 
Kamnojong, and SamWu. Consequently, 
though in the main tbeir culture ie Hemito* 
Nilotic, yet they bave to many Nilo^Hamitic 
traits {e.g.. metallurgy, labret, reobangular shield, 


throw iug.Bpeare, wrist- ami AiiKor-knivce) thai 
they cannot be precisely clnseihed, 

Kole 2.^ThB Topotha and Ajie appear to be 
the only tribes in their group without rain¬ 
makers, but in all other respects they conform 
with tho class)Aoation. 

Nois S.—A few of the Kouthem Turkana 
practice eireuincision in Imitation of the neigh¬ 
bouring Suk, but cixcumcisjon among them is an 
individual idioayncraiy and not a tribal custom. 

^oie 4.—Linguistically tho Didinga and Did- 
inga-speakere (and to a lesser extant the Iteeol are 
Hamito-Nilotics, but oultunJly they are Nile* 
Hamitei. 1)) general, however, language foUows 
the cultural olasslfioation, but whereas the Masai 
give the clearest evidence of their Hamitic 
inheritance culturally, tho Nandi group is closer 
to its Hamitic origins linguistioally. The Hamitic 
sentenoe'Order, tbo development of inflections 
and grammatical distlnotione of sox are more 
generally oniphaslsed among the Hamito-NUoiios 
than among the NiJo*Hamit<e. though gram¬ 
matical gender is sporadiciUly oharactoristio of 
both Bub-groujM. 

Note A.—Profeesor Seligman distinguishes the 
Bari horn the Bah*epeakors of the West Bank of 
the Nile and would doubtless olesaify them with 
the Nilo*Hamitee. Linguistically they might 
possibly bo so classified, but in view of tbe marked 
divergence of tb^ culture 1 profbr to regard them 
as Budaniane who have been subjected to a half* 
Hamitio influence, which has modified tbclr 
language. 


IRRICATION IN BUdUPI, TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. By R. d* Z. Hall 


A A Bugufi is a small chiefdom in the Lake 
Proviooe of Tanganyika Territory, in the 
angle fonned by the confluence of the K^era ond 
Kuvuvu riven, and geographioaUy and ethno* 
logically part of the neighbouring territory of 
Uruncli, \inder Belgian mandate. It displays the 
typical eym biotic pastorahagrieultural social 
organization of Hima coiiniriee, 

A famine in this arm in 1029 brought under 
review methods of incressing ond stebiUzing tbe 
food supply, in the ooumc of which there came to 
the notice of the adminlscration an extensive 
series of irrigation furrows, most of which were in 
disuse, save in a few particulerly active villages. 
The country is hilly end plentifully supplied with 
sniaJl, fairly fast*flowing streams, from which tho 
furrows are led off without pumping or otheruiee 


lifting the water, save by »mall dsnu of wxU. 
The furrows, which are narrou' and shalbw, are 
gently graded, and construotod partially by digging 
out and partially by building up sods on the 
lower side. There are breaches in the furrows 
where water is required for irrigating cultivation, 
these being filled with sods or clay when irrigation 
IS not required. These furrows are usually several 
yards long, and there is one almost a mile long, the 
furrow being led round the spur of a hUl, and 
through banana groves, until tbe required point 
is reached. 

It waa found that desuetude was due to the 
prognoeticatloQB of e woman magician and rain* 
maker, named Nyabingi, that drought and 
aicknese to man and cattle would ensue on their 
continued use : this appesjs to have been about 
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1910. Her credit wae badly ahakeixby the drought 
which preceded the 1920 ^uiine, &nd there was 
very little opposition to a.n order by the Native 
Adninlstration. at the icetanoe of Government, 
that irrigation should be revived, with a view to 
enabling oultiVaiion over a longer period than 
normal raina allowed, and in many favoured 
places throughout the dry season. 

The people had not forgotten how to maintain 
and to use the furrows. Kepuirs were executed 
by the people of each hamlet, working communally 
under the supervision of the village headman 
or thoir assistants; and’ no esse of dispute over 
the aUocation of water, which was controlled 
by the headman, to each villager who was satved 
by a furrow, was observed during the two years 
that I was statiooed in the area. The construe, 
tion of several now furrows was called for, and 
these seldom appeared to present any difficulty 
in greding, though no msohaoioal oontrivooce 
was used. Only when rook was encountered was 


(February, 1939. 

there a tendency to go down hill and then up 
Again, or vice versa, to avoid it; the rook being 
dug out later, or built over with sods. 

A year later, communal coffee^nureeneij were 
established, and several intelligent village*head* 
men sited these by furrows, in order that water 
should be readily available. In each case they 
affirmed their ri^t to control and to draw upon 
the water, without overt dispute; both T^si 
and Hutu headmen being concerned. 

This system of irrigation is in no way conneoted 
with the watering of cattle, which in any case 
do not rely on running water. Even where 
niQJung water is plentiful, the oattle are often 
watered at wells dug out adjacent to the streams, 
the water being drawn from tbenoe by buckets 
into olay troughs. The larger herds of cattle 
receive very little water near the grating grounds, 
being driven considerable distanoes, sometimes 
as much ss ten miles, twice a week, to papyrus 
swamps, where the water is slightly saline. 


THE DEATH AND REPLACEMENT OP A DIVINE KING IN UHA. By W. B, THpC, iS'ecrekinai, 

Dar-es-$alaam. lUmtnicd. 


A 4 In Mav, 1936, 64, I was able to describe 
Cf in detail a lengthy and oompUcatsd ceie^ 
mony through which a new obief o! Uha comee 
to be recognised as a prieet'ldng and possibly 
as a divine-king. In the following article 1 shall 
deecribo the burial rites of the Chief or Mwami of 
ManyovU'UJiJi (Uha), and the ceremony whereby 
the power of tiie divine o£fioe*bolder is ttansferred 
to Us suooessor. The description is not only 
intecesting as a comparison with the practice 
followed, in the ntigbbouring ohiefdom of Heru 
in Oha, but it also demonstrates onoe more the 
consummate statecraft of the Tori or Hima 
chiefs who penetrated the country of Vha from the 
North with their great herds of Jarge.homed 
Ankob cattle some two cehturice ago, and 
subdued the turbulent and primitive Ha, not by 
force of arms, but by the expedient of creating 
tiremselvee the divine head of the people, and 
diverting and modifying the peoplee’ animistic 
beliefs, through their doctors and priests, to this 
end. Whereas clan heads and others fonneriy 
carried out such oeremonies as would satisfy 
evil spirits and preserve the safety of the clan, 
the Tusi rulers converted them into officers of 
state who could do nothing except through the 
medium of the new ruler, who himself becomes the 
chi^ object of veneration in tbe great phenomena 


of life ; birth, marrmge, death, tbe plantuig and 
growing of crops, and the thanksgiving for those 
crops and all things believed to have life. 

I. DtatK the Mtoami and icpartvn inta (he 
spirit world of Imana. 

When it Is thought that the hfwami Is about to 
die tbe chief offioors of state are oalied in : Lugwe, 
of tbe Chief's clan, called the Fidio or Right Hand; 
Ndagiwe, the JUimnwaa or left hand; Linga. Head 
of tbe Wiru oc slavO'Olans (he is also guardian of 
the sacred drums and tribal spears), Milissno, 
Chief MtcJeo of the Ujlji Ha (now living outside 
the boundaries of tlie Chiefdom as recognised 
by Government), the Chief's guardian caUed the 
Kinaruheku, and tbe four Abagabo or oounclUors 
of state. Tbe Mwami's sons ^ also be present 
and certain favoured relatives. 

After the question of sn heir hae been discussed 
(he will usually be one of tbe Mwami’s sons) Isnga 
will hand to the dying Mwami, who will 

breathe on tbe spear and nominate his successor. 
Thereafter no pretender or evil*minded person 
may ste^ or even lift Zi’hdinga, for tbe spear 
will become too heavy to move. M'kdUnga la 
put with living class of nouns prefixed by M. 

After death tbe body is swathed in a simple 
white cloth and taken in a chair by eight beskrers 
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to tbe Sftcrcd gr&Te ciM Mkabogo, Half the 
articlea ukcI by the Mu ami in life accompany 
the body on Xhi% journey; a baahet oonfeining 
four clothe, beef fat, boney, a driiihing Tessol, a 
carved wooden milk-container, a hair*comb, a 
spear, a knife, a bow and arrows, and ih> on. 
Theee articlee will be handod later to tlie Bahamvi 
or buriers, together with two sUUvngn skins and 
one 02 . The skuts and ox eonatitnfe part of their 
payment, wbile the cbief'K articlee will be used 
by him in the spirit-world. 

The Bakamvi or buricra, the head of whom is 
Bambubike, inherit their office. Bombubike is 
forbidden to see the Mwami in life and be him. 
Nor must either come within view of each other's 
village. Bambubike's two aselstanta have no 
such taboo. 

The body ii not however received at onee by 
tbe BaJuimpi. it is first handed to the IFtru. 
wboee head is Linga. They await it at Mkabogo 
where Linga Uvea. It is their biieineea to prepare 
the body for burial. This takes iwm five to 
eeveo days, during which the total payment due 
to tbe sJiamvi is collected by the de^nct 
Mwami's femily. On tbe last occasion this 
oonsuted of six hsifsrs, two oxen and three larce 
poU of beer. When thses are finally collected, 
they are sent to the Bahamvi, who ^en proceed 
with their ceremonial, the body having been 
moved from the sacred grove to the burial huts at 
Maebaso, soma two mile# In the dimctlon of the 
Mwami’s village, 

Xinga, as bead the IFirw or riavo-claus, is a 
v«y powerful man in the tribe. He is descended 
from the chief slave who accompanied the fiiat 
Mwskmi to t^ part of Uha called by thein tljiji 
after the Mwami’s name. Although the 
famous town of UJiji was f^merly within tbe 
MwaiDi’s territorial jurisdictioti, its real name is 
Ugoi. The town was misoamed by Arab slave 
traders and the early explorere. He takes an 
important part in ohooelng tbe Mwami's suoccesor 
and as already meotdoned is guardian of the 
sacred spears and drums 

These drums which remain at Mkabogo are 

tbe wife; Nyamatama. the master, her 
husband; and Nyabu^on^, the father of both. 
Tbe' father' is a very unall and old drum suspen* 
ded on a treetle. Linga must anoint these dnens 
with beef oil dedicated to Imana, the groat spirit. 

Tbe three spears are M'ibolinga: This spear 
must never be parted from the first two drums, 


auve on luB jourusv round the boundaries of the 
country with tbe newly (rented Mwami, and 
(of coarse) at tbo death bed of the Hwauii. 
LsMUogo and XuAvpa, which must never leave the 
grove except in tbe funeral pocesaioo by dead of 
night to Machszo, and at the iusiallaticm of the 
Mwami. 

Another member of tbe Wiru U an MlwaU or 
Sub*cbief. This is Mabruki of Ngambaxi. So 
close is the regard of the M'^-amia for the Wiru and 
theirs in turn that many ofthe Wiru came to look 
upon themselves as sons of the Mwami. Mabruki, 
for ipBtanoe, called himself son of Luslmbe, a 
former Mwanu, even though there was no legal 
or recognised blood^rolation^ip. No doubt many 
of the Wiru u oineo were concubines to the men of 
the reigning olan, thotigh marriage outside recog- 



Fra. 1. nt SAUAKTj Awo TSBia names ouasTCB tna 
aoBiAb'im 0? vwAsit mqassa. 

PK«t« 9 raph ty fi. C. Ff. Grtig nn4 W. B. 2Vt>. 

nized TusL clans was forbidden on pain of death, 
even to a Mwami, 

The Wiru anoint the body with beof-oil and 
pour on it water scented with the smoke of sweet- 
smelling woods. When the time is ready for the 
Babamvl to receive the body at Mkabogo. the 
drums are hidden, for tbe Bahamvi are forbidden 
to see them. Tbe relatives accom|»ny tbe 
Bahamvi and pay a white ox to the Wiru. The 
body ia removed to the burial-bute at Maehaso 
with great secrecy in the dead of night. A blsok 
ox awaife the body, and is slaughtered on its 
arrival. When this is done, the burial drums are 
struck so that the populace may know that the 
body bas come to its an(»stral resting-plaee. 

The Bshamvi skin ^e ox, and eat the deeb 
ceremonially. Tbe skin is remov'ed with great 
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<Ajt BO thftt only one aperture is made. The body 
is passed through this aperture and the skin 
sewn up. It ie then placed on treatle in the 
burial'hnt, newly built for the purpose, and a lire 
of sweet-smelling wwds is lighted under it. For 
ths next month or until the new moon is seen, 
the body is smoked in its skin night and day. 
During this time the drums are played and funeral 
dirges sung. A great hush is notioeabls througl)* 
out tlie country. Kot until maggots or worros 
ooma through the sldn is the Mwami’s spirit 
Tflleaeed. It then goes back to the life-source, 
Imona. Before this happens, block and white 
lions, the re.inoaruation of former Mwaoiis, may be 
seen or heard wandering in the Tiolnity. Former 
priests ( WaUho), now reincamated in the form of 
py^ODS, are also to be observed an a restless 
stats. 

The worms and maggots are put into a bowl 
containing milk, Sknd carofuUy preserved until the 
MV/ Uwami is given his name in the grove at 
Mkabogo. At ^is time (hey are ofTered to tho 
spirits of the grove, and partlciilariy to Imana 
and the Mwaml. When the iddn containing the 
body is completely dried up, It is slit open and 
the body removod. The Bahamvi extrsot the 
nails from the hands and feet, and sew them up 
in the skin, after severing tht horns. What 
fleeb reioaine on the Mwarei*e boaiee is soraped off; 
the bones ore dis*jointsd and placed in a small 
coffin hollowed out from a muftnaf leg. The * 
and herns are tied under the ooflui and the whole 
is placed on the trestlse, there to be smoked till 
the death of the next Mwami. 

The hg tree (ifrwn^) sacred to Imana ie 
planted round the but. 

The trestles are put 8^ feet hi^. The coffin is 
80 inohse long, diameter 10 inoheu. It has a 
loose lid, tied only with native twine. The 
bunal hut U of Ha beehive*deeign, though squatter 
than usual, only 7 feet high at the apex. Each 
defunct Mwami has his separate burial hut. These 
ore ranged round the central dwelliDg*hute of 
the buriere. The burial drums are eight in 
number, made of mvyovu wood. The chief drum 
is called XuUaka, it Is 38 inches high and Is shown 
on extreme left in Fig 1. 

n. Sieplactmtiu oj Xkvine-King. 

When the soul of the deceased Mwami has been 
roleeeed, he who has been mentioned in his place 
is oonducted by Longa, bead of the Wiru, and 
membere of the coomei], to a secret dovelling, 

[ i 


where the two drums called the 'maator ’ and 
his ' wife ’ have been taken. Over the lintel 
of the door the spear Mkalinga is hung. Then all 
those preeeut except Xjinga and the Ninaruheku 
guardian of the Mwami (in this oaee Mtwale 
Roigiga) withdraw, and the Mwami's body in 
examined in detail for any physical defect. 
iHhould there be any, the council must be in* 
formed at once, and all the previous proceedmgH 
will be null and void. 

There being no physical defect, he who is to 
be Mwami is conducted to Lings's dwelling in 
the sacred grove. As be goes they munch millet 
(fRlama) and spit it on his chest to call bJessings 
upon him. As with Guassa 111, of Hem in Uha, 
this journey must be carried out with the greatest 
secrecy, an none but initiates must look upon him; 



Flo. S. KWAMI sSAtee ox txk *Livua stool.' 
Phot^Qtaph &y A. C. H. Orti^ ftn/t H’. B. Trip^. 


So dsUoate is his stats. The spirit of fmAfia 
is going into him and he is in the process of 
becoming one with the spirit. On the way, 
Kaguoga stream must be oroessd, and here he 
ie washed ceremonially by Linga; his grief and 
his weaknesses are thus washed away. On arrival 
at tbe grove, his spiritiwdfe, a virgin who has not 
meoslTuated, is prMsntsd to him. Here he stays 
undergoing mstruction and further initiation 
until the new moon is seen. 

In tbe zoeantime a cer^moniai village has been 
built &ear*by, where the council and a multitude 
of people await him. Linga brings out the royal 
and sacred toga made from the baric of the fig 
tree (mramba) and invests him witii it, eaying 

] 
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' Vou axt Mwami, you hav« litMi above all 
’ people, aJl tblnga bow before you. even the heavens 
' taire the coun^ but have regard for all people 
' abowing favour to none, not even to thoee con* 

' neoted with you by blood/ 

The Mwaml ia Cben conducted to Lubanguu, 
the * living atool,’ the descendant of the fint Ha 
iribeaman to accept the original Mwami. The 
Mwajni then seta in the lap of Lubanguza, who 
irt himaclf clothed in a leopard akin and eeated 
u)t a gi-ha mat {kilagc]. The Uwnmi ia thereupon 
surrounded with the royal insignia. 

On the right hand Htands Ivugwe Che High 
FrifiAt {Mltko Kkuu) and on the left Ndagia'e, 
(iot^gbter of Eufii who lives at Kaseke. Rhe is a 
pricatCM (loecended from .the hnt priest ui Uha 
to acknowledge tlie drat Mwami. Then comes 
.Milieano of the Mulauka clan, the priest wbo 
liven at Hwanga. He takes the right hand of 
the Mwami and passes it to Lugu'e aayi^: * You 
* are t he righ t hand, tb e 5idio, fake the right hand.' 


He tlien token the Mwami'»< left hand and places it 
in Ndagiwe s. saying: 

‘ You are the left hand, the ifimmow, bake »l. 
Miiisano first performed this function for the 
Mwanii Lurimbe 40 yearn ago. Lugwo then drives 
the tribal spears into the ground and shouts ‘ Hear 
'all people, you eee the Mwam I, his nnme ia Batega.' 

The drums are struck, and the Mwami is borne 
off on tho shoulder* of hi« followers, w ith great 
rejoicing, to visit all places in his chiefdom, 
accompanied by M‘kalinga. The Wiru wonmi 
come tt'ith wooden oontaincw (cAnnsis) of milk, 
and sprinkle tho onlookera with It, 

On the sjwt where the M'vaini was proclaim»I 
three sscred flgdrees are planted. Here will 
dwell the spirit of Imana and that of the Mwami. 
who is now endowed with the spirit, and thus with 
the po« er of Imana, Here toe tho apiriu of the 
subject Ha have been vested in their alien ruler. 
Hy him and thmuj^t him all lujiematural jiowvca, 
good M evil, will henceforth come. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

NeelMhie Penary Khni In chs Hsbridaa SwmfMry 
A A ^ a Coinmunieftliof by If. Wudsog S^c^U 
LL 24<h tfflnwory, 1M9. 

Tho ocoupaticn alto in KiUun on Tiglif* hi 
North Uist has producrd an immonK* quantity 
of pottery, a small amount of stone artifacts, 
and the remains of kllnn ui which ihc pottery 
was fired. Two of iIum' an* auflicicntly complete 
to allow of their methetl of use being inferred, and 
4ia priooi]^ purpose of (his paper is to diKuss this. 

ware stoue*built nui of horizontal type, 
and fiad their closest HritUli analogues in the 
nbnomal Boman*BritiHh kilns found at Pnmliami 
.‘turrey. 

The fire wwi built ©n a large flat Iw-arth, more or 
1cm cflbotually enclosed to create a draught. Against 
tlw mirldlo of tho back of the hearth stood a central 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINCS. 

block of Ktoric I'ound ‘ach aide of wliich the hot 
ffserw were led. From each of tlia back conirtv 
of the hearth there extfwUsl walls whiaJi opened 
out to form iwo os'cns, one on each aide, ajid llwn 
converged into a narrow flue, Blabs set vtTticaily 
>n the ovens apparently served as bsifles to keep 
tlie ftomre out of direct contact with tho pots, 

The existence of pottrey kilns in Western lluropt* 
before the Iron Age is a new fact and provides an 
{•xplanation of tlie high quality of Hobndoaii 
KiKilithle wares, Three form an intemit i ng w*qtienM» 
from plain pot- of slmplo form with iiiuim r opn 
rim- r<> vessels of advanced form with tleveloixnl 
rim- and olabomK* dacoraiinn cowring thnr whoh* 
surface. There i- evidence from the muHinl relu* 
tions of the surviving kiln- that thl- -eqiwnee we¬ 
ft -equence In 1 ime. 


REVIEWS. 


AflCHiCOLOCY. 


HoctSfsd4« and ch« Tssisn Culture. Ay Out, 

M Urvirm. UnAfU . QiieirMi. l«87. ’'ui 
168 gp., W plain, t'riff S3 JU-. 

The author hare poionU Iho rreiilw of hi- ez« 
.uvatlona in Vpper KOTt during tho two -reson- 
19S7>8 and 16S6-9. with )»- eoneliwions, tentative or 
otherwise; ha includes a ehaprer by I>r Q. M, Momit 
on t be skoUa of the Bftdaris n perio<I, 111^ Te-iftn material 
)>r)ng Irwrjnalent, , ... 

Written with the great diligence an<l modret.x* which 
characMrircs the author’s m>erk, thi* rerecd i« iwlis- 
ponnahlo ftiT the student of sarly arehrcolng)', casting m 


it doc one xnore rey of light into the darlmere wh-h 
i.urTOuniUi the beginning- of civiljzalion jwil formoig a 
w>ouence to the studs by Miss Caton-ThompaoD and 
him-eif of the Badariw period. Porhapa one should 
MV • eoroplement • rather than • aequenee ' bacause, 
though it a ftir inference from the evjdonw that 
the Tasian culture immediataly preceded the B^rian. 
there ere featorre which lead to some doubt, whM w- 
noeiticei of certain gnvw ©f Barlarlan type where Tbsim 
might JiftvB been eipected. The author aropounde quit- 
rlrerly the points of uncertainly, aa, for ex-inpw, on 
pp. ft end 2«,peT», 7 and 83 end el-ewhere. 
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Th« dbtinguieXinf; fonturw of Uis ruUure {p, 92) 

U)9 pmviJBQce o( polifth^ ftiw« or ofltot sitlvr homo* 
mods of )o<4l timMtone or of rock, prohsbty 

twdod: flertd bookon with itieiiwd ond 

oarUin forma of pottoiw; pfUott««, further, woro 
usatl]y of nmofllcmi^ onliko thoeo of olAkaMor. «chtat» 
«to., oommon tn lacor timoa. Somo of tho footuiOA 
appoor In tha early Kayujn culture lovoaletl by 
Miea Caton^ThomiMin ocid Mim R.W, Oardner (77ia 27c»eH 
Fa^ttK. pp, 32 and 40). which >woni« to have boon * 
baokwatcr from the main l£^ptiau xtroain. hut loay be 
nsnaidered. at (ea«(t tontattvoly* ti* roughly contompomy 
with Tattian aa well at* with the NettlemenW rctwnty 
oxptored by Junker at Merimdeh and Bani 8allman. 
rtear the head of the Delta. On thix point further 
ovidence ia required before dehnSte eonclut^ona can be 
nfaly ported. 

The dint implanente. now praMive<l jq the Brirlali 
Mueeum. Iiave not yet been deeeribed by an expert. 
ThM, we may hope, will aeon be dene, and may we 
Airther hope that to the account may be added a com* 
paratiua atudy of all tlie claaace of prehiatorle fllnc>work. 
not only of f^gypt hut of all the Old World, Sucb a 
Mtudy would be a boon indeed to all atucTenta of the 
hiau^ of man. Meanwhile the author hae given ua two 

K ae of photographic JUuetratiena. cegether with 
arian ekamplcw, which may aan'a for praliimneoy 
etudy. 

CKapter !X oontaiiw Dr. Morant'n report on Badarian 
Hkulla abrid^d from hU artlale in fiiemefrtiwj ha finda 
the race mixed, with oephalie Index about 72 tor malea 
end 7^4 for femaiea. Tne akulU are generally email and 
feebly davelopad, unlUea the Suropean paiaeliihle ■, tJiey 
are not fkr removed from the Early Dynaatio but a little 
farther from the late^ throughout both Pradynaetio 
and Dynaatio the indea eiumber growt ooatisually a 
little hielwr with a progreaaive widodne of the calvaria, 
dome likenaei wm dieoovered wHb modam Dravidiasa. 
but thie. of oourie. doaa not JuftUy ooneluaione about an 
ancient Indian oonneaien: the likeneaa diaappaan 
with time end ia wholly lacking In the hiatorieal pmod. 
There ia alao mere amnity to aegre faeturaa tnan la 
dyueatlo Egypt, where, indeed, the general type ii far 
moved from the negro. In thie oonnexion it may be 
acted that the gravee yielded evidanee of the uee by the 
Taaieiu of featnera ae bair>emam«nta and thia would 
iiam to denote connexion with the peopioa figuring 
largely In the rook*dravinn publiahM by Dr, Hane 
Wlnkfar in bia Vdlitaf nod VMrrbfWguwn and Beob* 
drtufiinfft of Sentihrm Vfprr Egypt, / (toadon. 1933). 
who may oo of Libyan etooki Dr. Winkler eonnacte 
them (Rw>dr«u4npr. p. 20 ) with the type of ahlp with 
high axtraaiitlaa wblen Frofbeaor Frankibrt haa ahoim 
In hie StodUr qf Borlu fioUtry (I. 38-44} to derive from 
Uaaopetejnia. We tnua reach Che queetion of foreign 
ralationa and trade with which Frankfort bm aleo da^t 
and certain fujtber detaila have bean addad by the 
reviewer in the Jotimal 9 / Egyptian AtfSttotofy (aIII. 
pp. 240 ff—'* Some Ptedyaastlo Cerp'lngy *’). 

Exploration In the gravea has ao far preduoed do 
direct material avidaoee of foreign trada In Cha Taaiao 
age. but if the Fayum oultore ia e,ccepted aa contam* 
poraiy. Che exietaooe of it i* proved by the pre a en o e of 
ramamt of blrch*wood whioh mutt propablyliave oome 
from the AnnenMA or Cappodoclan hlghluida. though 
BOTM autboriciea auggeat we ootintrlee bordering tlie 
Dorthem Medfteivonoan (Deeert Eoyvrn. pp, 188 122 

->4»rcb<bark haa bean found in tomba o^ the fourth and 
eighteenth dynaatieah For the Amratiao age an Im* 
ponaat piece of evidence waa fouod in a ahe^ of Chat 
period on which wae depicted a ship of the Mbeopoiamian 


type, wluch la thiu proved to have been known ic Egypt 
at R much earlier dato than haa hitherto been aacerCameu. 
Othar oxacnplae a/e found among the rock'drawinge 
recorded by Dr. Winkler, together with pioturea of tlie 
uaual Nile bnata which figure on decorated jara of the 
Uersean agej conchioM, In an Appendix In Fecit* 
rfnru'mgx. that the type idmtiflail oy Frankfort an 
Meaopotainlan raally belonge<l to neither Egypt nor 
Meaopolamia, but to a aea-going people who acted aa 
intermodlariet* borwaan them, hur he can offer no aug* 
gretion aa bo the Idontity of thme myutorloua people 
(pp. M ff,). 

It ia thua now aabablialved that trade with UaeojKi. 
tamia waa maintained at leaat aa early aa tho Anmiian 
age; tho evidence for the Oorcean and early dynaatio 
hu been already mentioned and for the Middle Kugdom 
we may point to the oyllnder-eaala of MeaopotiMiaa 
morohanta who had ecti^liahed thamaalvea. It would 
aeem. In Egypt aiace one of them, about 2000 ft.o.. took 
for hla peraoKa) gbd (he Memphian Sokkur, m reQorde<l 
by Mr. Sidney Smith i n the Journci qf Egyprian Arektao • 
VIll (1022), pp. 207 ff., aiul FI. XXllI: the eaala 
are now in the Britiah Muaeum. 

In allthie we have evidence of relatione on the rnateriat 
aide reaching hack to* the oldeec known timee. On Che 
cultural aide the matter goee deeper; the Oairian ritea 
analysed by the reviewer in Maw. October and tfovem* 
bar. 1997. go far to show that ancient Egypt and the 
adjaoent mglena about the aaatem MeditorranaaD and 
the Two Rivera held in common a apeoial form of fer. 
til ity•religion oentring on Mother, Consort, and Bon. a 
cultural Mture ef great aignidoanee. Further impliM* 
tioBS are deubtleae to be found in the earvlnga on the 
faneufl knife handle from Oebe) el Araq, now tn the 
LouvM, wbibh flMt brought Into publioity the Bgypto* 
MeeopotsJuSan oonnexlon. 

To return to the malarial. 4n IntereaMcg dlpoovarp 
waa that of trea>roote. wUoh were found tbrmigbout tbe 
•xcavated area, eometlmee a* a oonHderabU Alatanoa 
from the present boundary of euhivatJcpa and often weQ 
below the present desert s^aes. The author posCulatee 
a better water aapply from either the Mile or a g tea tei 
rainfall than tbe proeeet. Questlona of dimat^ of the 
lest Pluvial Period and Its flnal and. and of eaoroaebmont 
by thedeeart, hem arlaoi the oondiciona now dleeoverad 
nay perbans offer aoms aesfstaaes towards thalr solution. 
A park'llks lead ia indicated by the giraffes and 
elepnaDte found in aeaie of the roak»drawingi published 
by Dr. Winkler, oonneeted by hire with people whom 
be dasorlbee aa ' Eer^ Hunten/ but ensir age ia quite 
unknown and may be much earlier than toe TaeLaa; 
further, tbe identifteation of the renalns la sot quite 
oertetn. owing te their condition; they may be of aoaoia 
or tamarisk, 'both ef wbicb ate commoD in Sg)^, but. 
as all the wted fouml usad waa tamarisk, the roots are 

S bably the earns. Both Iheae treea stand drought and 
nam well, but the temariak axoapUonaUy ao. it 
ie jxsaible that these rooU do not really Indloate a 
great, or even a eonslderable, ebange of oli^te. 

The exiatanoe of Taslaa agriculture ia proved by 

K ariea. pounders, ete., and’V •«tual paina of both 
ty emzDcr (para. 41 end 4$). Baaketry waa 
Imowu but no indication of aotual waaviag waa lound. 
although it hw been in the Feyam eettlemanta which are 
BtypoaadJy eoutemporary and In wlucb were alte found, 
hroughC from elar. aueb valued hard ateaea ee 
amas^ts and turquoise, uoknown as yet in the Taaian 
though found ia tbe Badariac. The latter at least, aod 
the pMple vf Fayum, must have had a well settled 
eivihsatioo. with, a stable agricultural and pavteral 
background, thoogh hunting doubtleea provided a 
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v4liiAto ccmp]«roMt to tbeir Dioa])if uJ Jlviiij;, T(ia fHr bai'k )n hujTiAn hiiir<»ry <Ju«« «nvUis«tion «’i'h 

B|^ptiAC> ia with his homa manufei<^urM. hU iU crobftble beginni ng* ip q^stomalio s^cuUure. TbU 
foreign Undo and indulgonco in pxotin article, waa mak« boc^, at lout, with cognato worJut by Che auihor and 
ing a tore advance In lusnry—wall attaotad. b«aidaa by Him Caton-Thoropsun on SarUri anti Che Payum, hu 
such objaoCaaa the Ivoiyapoona of thaBadariane, recorded matonally advantrod our knowledge in that direction. 

ID BodoHon Civilketicn, and we begin to wonder how <f. D. KORNBLO^VBK. 

INDIA. 

Hindu Cuscom* and thaie Origini, Bv a peopio npeakJng a kindre'l leuwiiaar ajid Iiaving wrne 

Rue: vUh a Fofeivonl by H.H, cfie MaAarojt^ roinn'on metoma and tra<lit:one, hut whose culture 
Oaekwtw ^ Baroia. Zondon ,* AUm 4t Z’nino. waa in (he main (IcnN’Ctl fWnn a very <bfreTant, ev'en 
19S7. SI 9 pp. Price 7*. M, ihmrgh a more advreirM, eonrie. The early hialor}' of 

In 1920 Hr. Stanley Rire pobUebeil in the Aeiaiic Meeopotamla and of Asia .Minor would probably aSonI 
Revitv fevo very important artlclre on the origin of a number of inatanree in wlijeh a people first reeeived 
caete in India. The present volume contain# an expan* Indo*Kuropaan rulers from the north and waa later 
eieo into five chaptcre of the theory then put forward, overwhelmed by a bum movement from (he name 
together with half a < 1 ozmi other artielea. of which direction. 

deu with other aspecte of Hinduism, while one forms Hr, Rice is firobably <jii|te> aoinid in geaoraJ as to the 
a general iJitrodurtiou on the differenrsa of national origin of caate. and was indAe<l the firet to adopt the 
clutfaoter in tho Blast and in the Wee(. and the cauem view which he very iust)y holds: but while aeuribing 
to which this diiTortnre is to be ascribed. For Hast and taboo to the aborJcincfl, i.e.. pre-Dravidiare. proto* 
Ws«t Hr. Rice would substitute North and South; Australoids, or whateser name cue gives to a famibar 
even eo, however, his theme does not work cut quite and widoepread typo in India, he nscribca toiomism 
aatisfsotorily. as climate is dependent an many factors to the ' Dravidians,^ that is. to the civilised iiruBigrante 
other thac lacicude, and in this article be ie inclined to of Meditorreneen aflinitiee who preponderate among the 
ignore preluworio movements of peoplea. His facte are higher casUe in South India and are probably ihs 
ooesatoaally fbulty, as whan he make of t'rda as a generally prevaiiinR ^ysical type rhr^ghour the 
language belonging to the Seznitia or Arabir group; peniiwole. 

the UMu script may be Arabic end ite voca^lary He might havo pointe<l out, ii ie true, that even acme 
eoatain A>a^ words, but the fomi of the lai^age is of tho Ri^ds seem to have i|uasi*toKnuct4c origi^ 
unquestionably Indo.Buropean and akin to nanskrit. but totemism is most typical of the Australian 
Again, he puta down the date of the inv'asion of (he tribes, end most of the sbAnvaU of (oterxuam in India 
Rig-Vedic Aryans as &6fiQ B.c.—t.r,, I.OiHO years earlier are among the more primitive coninunities. 
thM the generally accepted and most probable date H is tome that rreponnble writers of Hr, Rice’s 
for the penetration of tire Wire tribes into India itself, calibre gave up relying on the suppoaiUon that the 
His eaplanetdon of the origin of vbild marriage ia ‘ Aryans ’ were mipenor in civilisation to the pre- 
difiicult to follow and unconvincing, thongh his explana* existing inHabltsnte. and on such discredited anthnpo- 
tio% of the lodiao opposition to its abolition ispem«tly logical ~hypothnee aa the autonatic ncosasioD of iba 
just and eouxid. And this eontrasC is tyiHcal of the huntbtg and pastoral stages of des’olaisneiit. Anyhow, 
whole book, whieh oontaini much exoeUenc material— fertrlity culta are typical of agricultural ralbsr than of 
ay., a |irief and lucid eupo«tion of saolsric Hinduion pastoral peoplce, whatever importance the latter may 
sod an admirable aeoount of some Hibtatha customs (by attach to bulla. 

the way, is not Habsfasthta more likely to be ttsmed An unetwn. but interesting ami su^mtiva volume, 
aAar the Hehare than the HareAhas'l. eet forth with J. H. HCTTOK. 

UMle faewiedgo of anthropology and an obvious ignor. 

SMob of the work of euch authoritice as Rsmapraaad The Aengma Nagas. fly J. P. MUle. I't/Uuhtd 
Cheada and B. 5. Ouba. The census report of 1931 by dinUicn oj ifre Ooveritment of A*urm, 

Msicsd eo have eeeaped the autbor'e notice entirely. Jh London: AfocmiUoa, 1937. Pp. x ^ 391, 17 
Were It not lo b* would hardly hasw dfeenbed the plaiee. Frioe tie. 

brachyo^balie Marertba stock sa derived from a straw Mr. Mills is the Honorary Director of Bibliography 
in the main ^'aberigiaa], modified by • Dravidjan ad* in Aream. and hts previous works on the Lhote and 
** roixture and poeei^ by SeytUen. but with very little Ao Xegas have alrewly obtainol for him Htirh e 
** Aryanuinueaue.”M'nawverthebraehyeephaljoeIemei)t roputatioo among aothropologists that anothor mono* 
iu Weet India inay be. U le not abort^nal; probably it greph by him needs no blurb. Although tho Bengna 
le to be traced to an invasion from Iran wiuen praeadad are but a little aad a ecatterad trihe, thie monograph U 
that of tho Rig-Veda. perhaps by 1.900 vears but which important as oonscbdetiiig the main block of Na^ 
have brenght to India the ’ outer hand ’ of Indo* tribre in the administered part of tho Naga HlUa 
Aryaa languagee. It is euch an invasion which may District. It is licuted to tbe two braneboe of tho Ken^ua 
aimilarly account for (he brecbyeophals of Rsngals and in that district only, auil takes no aocouM of tbe 
for tbe Vratyas. who may have migrated from Iran wretenunoat beaneb of that tribe a*hich migreted te tbe 
after contact with, or under pressure frorn. the Mifair Hills in ibc earlier yeare of tho oinotsantb tantuzy. 
anoeetors of the subeequeat Big-Vedio immigrents. end the expromfoos Eastern and Wwlem Rangma are 
and perbapo bad already ‘ Aryan ’ loaders. Tha differ* used sublet to this rssen'ation. 

in culture between thoee brauhycophaltc immigrants Tbe dinemcee between (he two ^uite are interosUog, 
(ihttr dolicbocepbalic succtsaore may account for and, is Hr. Mills poxnts out. suoiu bslie/a and oust ores 
the oontrast between Hindulam of the Upaniihads and which are of great importance difEor coropaiatively 
that of tbe Vedas, on which oontraat Hr. Rice has an little, whila beliw which are of no prectieal im|>ortanee, 
importent chapter. It would have boon perfectly e.^.. on the causation of natural phsiomena, dtffbr vory 
natural ior the Rig*Vedio ircmlgrajite of pure Wire widely between the two branchea of this tribe, though 
bIbod to have regarded with eome distrust or avereion one may suspect that tbie is partly due to a good deal of 
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in blood a« w«ll m to wp^rtboit in Bpftoo. 
Not overyone, by ftny m««M, ^uld agree with Ur. MlUa* 
Btatement that ** the Haatent Bengmaa eiaetly newn bte 

the Weetem parent ateck/’ Peraonally, I ihoold have 
aaid that the latter eentaln a very much higher proportion 
of cearao foaturea, with a bread ceee aM everted lipe, 
aaen more partlaiUrly in the male. Even between the 
two oaatom viltagoa of Sahunyit and Meluh. tbe phyalral 
type ia geaerally <ijatmot enough to make tc poaaibla to 
iweogoUe man of tha former with a fkJr dagrae of 
aeuuraov. It U perhape worth TBoording hare that 
AlfDoat jialf of the village of Kitare, excluried from the 
Hal on p. 47 but moowned in another eonnesion on 
p. A9, are of Ilaerem Itengma origin. 

Mr. tfilla’ nreeent monograph ie laviah of tbe mere 
intimate det^le of daily Efe and ritual aad eontalna 
more than moat volumaa of thia eeriae in regard to 
<lreanM, to aConea and to nagio »a praotieed, for inataneo, 
IK love eharraa, aiul it ia int^eatifig to note that magical 
nrta are handad doaii from mother to daughter iu^ ae 
They are araong the Saatem Angami. Terma of relation* 
aliip aro <lealt with In detail and have been clearly much 
laKuenoed and to acme extent ocntbeed by toe fact 
that the Hengma, or, at any rate, the Waatem Rengxna, 
are undoiibtMly of mixed Origin: ccfue<Tuen^ tho 
exaet aigniHeanee ef the uae of tho aame woni fW tbe 
children ef a Ikther'a aietar'e child) a aiatar'a ehll<l and 
a grandohild) ia a little dlfTleiilt to evehiata, but it may 
ho uoticed tlUt the Thado Kukl agree witli the Rengma 
ill uflng the aamo term for all theee three. A change 
ill tlie UM of Carina of relallonahio hea elearly taken 
plaue, aa different forma are uaeit for * mother' and 
ffraiidmothar ’ if a man^a oyea are core, Aa aoierMB 
of the eyea la regarded by all Magea aa an avil that 
follown a] moat automatkel^ on aome act that Infringea 
the prinoiplaa of loyalty to one’a clan or family. It 
woalil aoam that Che mother ami mndmother are 
regarded M aCriotly entitled to be aihi r eiad by terma 
other than cboee In ei-eryday uee» vbioh havejmbebly 
been introduced by elamente from another tribe, The 
Hangme praetiae the Igvirato. and Ur. Mill# remarka 
that Chare aie dellnile ilgna ef an old inatltution by 
“ vhie^ a marriad wcmari) If aha agreed, vea at tha 
’* dlfpowd of all tha clanamen of her huaband.'* My own 
erpe^ee doea not quite tally with thia, aa I found the 
Bangraa edmittad the right of tha youngar brother to 
have acaaaa to hla elder broUiar^a wifb, but no right of 
aooeae for the older brother to tho wife of the younger. 

The raw hide armour daaeribed and dePlotad ia 
aloMft identical with that atill in uae by tfie Irene- 
froDtler Seraa and the Yimtaengr* and ia leea alaborate 
than tbe Konyak and Kukl ly?oa. Mr. Mille ataloa in 
e footnote (p. 411 that " no Itor^k eat la to be fouitd 
“now.'* Foaaibly not in tho Kenyalc country, but 
there are O&e or two in muaeuma. 

An intereetiog point ia rdlaed in the praotioe of 
offbring the deed taro, but not noe, beoeuaa to offer 
rice to the dead wovild draw away euppUee of thle 
etaplo crop from the living. Ur. M\lu auggeela that the 
real leaaoo ia that taro waa the aUpk olat befne rice 
waa inlroduoed. That ia e>ruemaly probable, and rice 
ta even now of comparatively reoeol introduction in 
•ome traoefrontier areae. What one would like to know 
ia where millet elanila in regard to taro end Co Che dead, 
le iC offered to them T Poaribly it ia older even thaiv 
tnro. for it la elearly a very aneient atapte &em Fonsoea 
to South India, where it !a tbe eowing of millet which 
coincidan with tha Daaahra fhetlval ee often aaeooiatod 
with the taking of human life. 

An exceUent account of rain.makmg ia given, but 
there ia one Bengma ceremony that might uve boeo 


addad, which conaiata of digging and filling with water 
a pool on the grave of a great man recently deceaeecl. 
One or two email errore edl for eorreotion. The platon 
hellowa are rightly atated (p. 70a) to occur in Uadegasoar, 
but eurely not in Polyneaia I Probably Indoneaia ia 
intanded. Again, tbe * millet,’ of which the reddiah 
leavee keep away wild pig and which ia eallad aitAd by 
the Rengma, ia, Z rhhifr. not really a millet at all but 
CAenopouibfH Mvmf*. Minor inaccuraclee, tf such they 
aro, or ihU lort, only serve, however, tn rm^aaita tlu> 

a h level of exuellence generally iTuunta)ne<l throughout, 
» index ia worthy ef the twt, the illustrationa are 
plentiful 411(1 good, but It ia unfbrtufiate that no map ia 
inehtded, j^artlcularly in view of the fact that the 
tribe ia aeparatwl into three greupe, and that the 
Rangma uamee for their own villagee, rightly uard 
througliout by Ur. Uille, are likaJy to prove unfamiliar 
to some aeruetomed to other forme. 

The publication of this book leaves all eoeial anthropo, 
lofOale under yet another debt to* Ur. Milla and to the en* 
ifrttened Oo%'emment which he aervae. 

J. H. HtOTON. 


A Tribe In Trvneltioru Bv D. N. MaSutndor. Zon^tn; 

* A L^7\ffmant. 1937. et 4- 309 pp. Price lOe, 9d. 
2 h Btudioa of the eontaet of European civilisation 

with almplar culturta have Dean developed 
furtheat in Africa and tbe PaclSe. Anerica hae produced 
one or two acoouute of the reaction of Indian tribes to 
modem conditiona: but from India material hae eo far 
been laoklng. Yet data front a region where the inflaecteee 
Introduced oy a European adiurviitrstion have been at 
work eo long ahould be of the greateat value for oompara* 
tive pumeee. Z>r, Kajumdar’a euidy of tho Hoe ca the 
Chota Nagpur plateau will tlvsrefnre be of interest to a 
widereirsle of readers than the speoialieta In Indian oulCure. 

Tl)e Hoe cam# under dirert edmiaistratlon by tbe 
EaeC India Company in 1999: the author doea not give 
us ths dates whsn epeelfro Irvfiuenoss fuab ae the eotivHy 
of Cbrietian mlaaiene, ths demand for labour, or ebe !&' 
t4<oduetjen of eohools, began to afibet then, The develop* 
menta whieb he meatuuts are eiiailar Co those that 
have appeared in the asjne ouourrwteaosa la other parte 
of tho world: tribal authorltiea, whoee position no longer 
depends on public opinioo, tend to become oppteeeive end 
toWulee in oerruption for the aake of * the higher etand- 

* ard of living whleh they have adopted, and theiroonatant 

* aeaooiaiion with people whom thw oannot afford to ioi- 

* tate, togetherwitniha expsaaae which they have to inour 

* to radntain their poaition as leaders of tM tribe.' Tbe 
Implications of a money economy have been only 
psriially aeslmllatad: subsietence ia atUl obtaiaed 
directly and wage^labour undertaken when money ia 
raquir^ for aome apociflo purpose. An Intereeting 
fa^ which the author mentions ia pewigg, is that 
womeii. in preference to men, are seat from tho village to 
the labour ecntree. Edaoabion givaa no training of any 
value oxcmt to those who are to bold authority ia the 
village. Qovsrrmeai control of the foreeta makee 
buntmg impoeeble, and thie, along with tbe edopi^ 
of the foM isetitlcUeoj obeervM by udghbouring 
Hindus, hae nnduly curtailed the range of artiolM of diat. 
Striking diffsreooea in tbe raaotion to Christianity of the 
Hoeandtheir neighbours are asoribed to diflbranoee ia land 
tenure; Christianity has been populer wbera tbe 

ware a aource of proteotiao agelnat exorblteot lanHWda. 

Aa a contribution from a new field to the study of 
culture contact this voluine is of mterest. But tba 
espectatlon of a benefioial discuesioa raised by ifie sub* 
title ' A Study in Culture Fattom ’ is disappoi^i c^ 
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?/ Thii lengthy veloin® d^acrihjng the Lupriiaa of 
*•* Lmgthom, 4tnong whom the writer 
iTiontlM in H87» htving pwviou«!y arqgiwcl $> workinf 
knowledM oi their language, inaug^tM a now u^partoro 
in the ^AOgraphie earvay oi lodWk. It )• remarkahlo 
}or tome en^ly new taalune. The author prof«ae« u> 
find in the lenpliy period for which ohildwn are kept 
under phyiieal reetraiftt a Preudian e:*nlanation oi the 
laok of aggTMive bnpulM among the adult*, whatevaf 
the oauea. thie lack of aggraaiioa muet have atood hiro in 
aood itead. for he appear* to have purwied hi* wuirj^ 
into the Maual hfe of individual*, both male and female, 
with fucK pertuiaoity that in other iMfla of Indie trouble 
muet undoubladly l»ave eneued. It m open to queewon 
whether ouita wrh freedom of deacripiioa ii either 
eaeenbal or dealrahle in a work of th« naturo. H Ca to 
be hopwi that it wil) not be Ukon aa a precedent by other 

enmiiren into tribal euatoina ht India. 

Subleet to tin* eritiolam, the work la one of great 
intareat and value. Profoaeor Hutten, m an mlore^fj 
introduction, paya tribute to the •• feaitof infonnatum 
that it eentaina. . , . _ .v 

Staruns from a ilcaoriptlon of the I-epcha homM, the 
author daecribea the mathoda of food rawing, relatione 
with rDonevlanden end trading frienria, tiie (ireteryaiion 
of l*w and order, rule* of kiiwiilp and 
which inoludea both Lamaken and an 
on aoirit ooMaeaion and apmt »eartnc» end tlw« givee a 
detaiiad aWunt of their birth, ahOdliood, maTTiage, uu\ 
death, Viul alatiaWe*, horoeeopea, tutama and folk 
(alee i« the vcmafular are to be found m tlw append icw. 

In dealloe with religion, the writer finda a paralW to 
the apirit-aoaring riWa of the Lepchae m tlie 
European attitude (©wardi ,,|l^ 

Peonle aav there are fewer davila here now that we have 
the^M Md th«T boake, miher u thp? mlglitiay there 
la le« diphtheria liere now lliet ** Imvo mI the new 
.IraiMg* ayatem. ' One I* inclined to wonder wliethar 
the author would view willi favour the amval of a miri^ 
aeanng expert m Harley Suoet. It would oenalnly bo 

r«B*rkably vivid and eaaet verbal an<i viaual memonea. 
laMtoeHml ouieknaea ia not«» !>»• 
ebeMoaerletie*. A airlking deftoloncy in Iheir charactore 
ia that numbera are praetleally (neaminglcw to tlwm, 

To anv oueatlon damaoding numbera t)i«y wjU give tniM 
ur four diffetwiit ao»w«. A Upclm cannot rouni ihe 
number of Inmatea of hi* own hou^. 

It ia not d«irald* to reproduce hare deutled 

m-count tiat ihc auilwr give* of Lapob« ‘•J 

Noxual ina.lom from tlieir earhott you^. to 
old age. The iirivilcge# of younger brothera under he 
lavir^ wcHnvi .^1 .an be Uly 

.ilder brotlwr’e lifetime. The rite of betroth^ (^* 
eeeme to be loiuiiatcnt witli no little irregularity, both 

^^In^hifflaaS^hapter, which !>. Hutton wouW, Wye 
liked to aeo aa 4 prelude mtWr tWn aa a corveluaiont.* 
thia valuable work, tW autiwr deal" witli 
of anthropological work up W l«14. uf which he 
.wtWr onl^, tlrough ho ia gew^ 
iWt he would not be undent^ U> an^t that 
anthropological work done before 1 «U waa luieleea. 
Th?Stinfii*lmd author of tho (hUtn 
doubt he^teful for thie roncemii^. ^ ^ 

that Mr. tiortr may be encouraged, by.th® 

Itjvan to the fruita of loe rceearoh while rjeuleot at 
Llngtliem, to pursue hia B(udi« by ejipmaching other 
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I(i.lian triboe of a primliisu .Icacriiititin, B^dcr- wil| 
W grateful for tho maiectala lyieecf, oven if tWy wouhl 
welcome greater reetraint In preeentatioo, aiwl may l*e 
-hapoeed to reject acme of hia thnorjw. ^ 


The Marla Condi of Eaaear. By W. V. OrjtMH. rcj<. 
I|- O^enf f*nfcer«<y IttSB. re* + PP* 

AfSr thirty flvo year* ‘‘f 

eoiiception by tlie law Sir Herlwrt Ruley, the * 
gnpilie Survey of India eoDlmuea to yi^l 
fruit: anil thia law*t eonrrihution to a ayatematio atudy 
of iribM and eaatea. by the Deputy CommiMioner uf 
.luhbulpore in tlie Central Provmcee, ii cntotled fo a 
cordial reception frnm at udenta of India a N-aarly complex 

'*^A’aSon'inlroilu< tion ia ao)iplled by Profeaeor HutiOB, 

wlio inviWa attention to the fact that tlie 

work haa aucoewleil m initiating 

the Jurla<lictioB of village pn»c&ym*. to 

Alienation of laml to forwperu, anti gcn^lly to 

the lot of theeo very prim it ive people. 

aleo give* aoine inioiaatlng cimcluaiona regarding tW 

vaSoS racial cicnienta that have 

Oonda. The auilmr, m hia preface, exnlauta Im 

of recording nbwvaHoBa. which aiw tW reeuU ^ * 

hand queetruning of tW people, ar .1 which are 

detail^l in aplie of the apimrwit difHcuJty of 

It will W Tomembered ifiav 

on the Oonda are to W found m Rua*®l a pk**» find 
(,W<e#e/rhe C$»tr^U fboiniweM work to 
•carcelv adaouaU lualire la <lo»a In the pagaa of tine 
volume^ Ur. Origiton iHiiivte out the i^pki Kope for 
furtliM invaebgation uf the unaaplor^ t 

Baaur and Joyporo It la w ba Wped that hi* hint m 
thia connexion will not i>aai unnotleed. „ . . , 

Tho following ohapwm, which are 
deal with the luatorical, graphical and ethnograph^l 
•etting of tha Mariaa, their per«in^ 
maaiuTweaiKirw, toola, liOMing, S^* 

tie life, religion, magic and aeolal 
are oxpmaee.1 whether the reputed praetl« of li^«i 
•acrifloM known ae WrfiaA over really exiat.^ t »ud tl« 
evidenoa aoema carteinly to threw much doubt on a 

ThToemU^ uIlii'*?onaiat Murlw, Mari^ 

and Koyaa, tlio Mnriea hemg divxlfnl into Hill M^ia- 
and lliSn-liom Mari**. 8»om confuaioo 
boen ma.lc In cenaua taking between K©yae and 
ItoTB Manae, wliich rciuler* •" acrureto eurv.'y uf Hk' 

'^WnuBt^ioa^^ii to the reiulcr to elu.l^f tlui l.mttlliy 
hul noN'er woarieotne detoil* of tl^ 

Mr. 0 rjgeon^a intorcaiiqg page*. He will find liow (p. 1W) 
til© onSiry Hindu lunar jnontha havo 
liow fp. m) an Habetato wrroinulogy oxiata for all the 
diffcwil periodn of th* dny, 

Kwand, when the Kmg-CM* c^lf at 8 « pM 

imtkiri, when tho flower* abed tlwic 
i.LjiSnMn.aH^var or buflalo-tlarkncee. The Eartn or 
BAuderi ia th?g^ ©f nourwlimant. of roproduction. ^ 
of Ijffllaelf. Thta earth-godd^ a "“j 

Mia tree (Teminolki wmtulan). or at l^t by ®' 

^•a below it: a clan god la made of log* out from thl* 

^'Ancoitor womhip (*«iml) ii widaapmd, Tlrntwis &«•. 

ia cooorded, a *W© Utrta who doto tvot bebeve ^t 
for eomo time, at^t, after tbair deatlj 
4re to ba feerwi, and to bo appoaaod by the 
oflorinp and roomonal*. Later a apint may becom. 
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A g04rdiin, as vo Wsrnt from rufiny (ireviouA 
observers of early tribe*. Ha^ic and viK^h^raft, with 
all the aew familiar ritual. prevAjk azul ra of wideeproad 
ooOQrraBce. Feraona auupeeted of witchcraft are thrown 
int« water tied in Mcks. aiut any atruule on tlie part uf 
tha vietim iaiioldte be nroof of lits iUSmi. Tlie locial 
orgaafaatien ia peouJiariy elabonto. In aoine reapocta 
it reealla tliat ot tl>a AuttraUnn tnialimen. Phratrioe of 
aevarai deecriptioiui oxiat, and totefniam oecun ia many 
(tivtftonaamonjt thoMuriaeand f^janndmm Mariaa{p.2Sfih 


Zn appendieea, utfomiation la given of the Baatar 
population atatiatieai the elaoa. totema end hebitat of 
(he ntUDeioue diviiiona, the tema of relationahip, aad 
mme anthropomelrical record*. A note on the Uaria 
language follows. Here wo must leave this work. Great 
credit la due to tlia writer for hie careful and therougli 
treatment ot the aubject. hit excellont illuatrationa. om 
for the aubataatial eddition tlmt lie thus offera to the 
exietina: records of Indian tribal and oaste pnotjoee. 

R J3. EHTOOVEN. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Studiai In Australian Llnguitclcs. Jrdifad hy A. R 
.. A S/i'iH (Tfu GeosRaz Mfi/WfrapJia A^e. S). Afttfmiian 

yy .VeliotuzI^aiMrcA Oeimotl. 108B. 17S ytp. Fries 
dd. 

Some of these article have already been publiahod 
in OcMJitn VUI. They am iilgnfi of incraaiung Interaat in 
the eboiiglnal languagea of Aw>tralia, and are designed 
to clear the wav for further intenuive study. In his 
upenlaa paper the editor givet an aeeount of pravious 
work none by miaeionariea and other* in the W past 
and miueets raaeone for their diftleultiee. Most of them 
rtarteil with the words of the laoguegea re«anle<l a* a 
medium for Christian teaching aim found 7n them no 
equivalents to exprewi Cbriirtian and Wealam ideals, 
beeatM these were abeent fbom native culture. Dr, 
Elkin lays strong eniphewis upon the importance and 
neoaeaity of approaching the study of tne languagM 
thresh an uno^tanding of tite culture of whicn It is 
a living we. Tha second portion of the monograpli ie 
by Dr. Oapell an The Btruoture of Australian Lan. 

* guasM.* Ha gives a of the main faatuna of 

tlw Qrammar and thus bnnee up to date prevloua 
sumrasriee in tha Austtalian EneyoIopwdCa and Shmidt 
Dia O/Mcieruv ^ AimraitsaMan Sprat/rtn. Tha later 
information availablo to Capall laau^ nlatea t« North* 
weet Australia and the raraaindar et the monograph is 
devoted to the languages of this region. They are as 
fbUowet 1. 'The Lai^iagea of the Kimberley Divi* 

* by A. Capell and A. P, Elkin. 8.' An Outline of 
' Woewra OramDar.' byj, R. B. Love. 8.' Note* on Ui« 
' l^mniegw of Beat Aunberlev,' by Phylllj U. Kabery. 
e. ' Tm ^onoun in Kyobr^i ^Hyul.nyul) end relatM 
' DiaJaote.’ by W. Nms*. 8. ^Onomatopmia.’ and 
0. 'Teceiga Words. In eome Kimberley tribee.' by 
Emeat Worms.. 


TIm h'orthtm Kimberley languages as represented by 
tho Worora are remarkable for the occurrenoe In them of 
Noun ClasiidcaUon {sometlmee oalled Qramrnatieal 
Clsnder). Incorporation of Che OblecUve Pronoun In the 
Verb, and an elaborate system of Conoords, as in seme 
languages of Papua and the Solomon Islaodi. Theee 
feetures am ab^t in the Kyohnyol end diideote of 
Soutli Kimberley, biic are apparently found in a re* 
stHcted form in East Kinbeney. The Boutbem Kkn* 
berlsy, therefoie. more oloeely neemble the general 
Australian in graenmar. 

This menogmph is full of intereeting natter, and 
should certainly sen'e its purwoee of stimulating cksar 
jtcientlAc scu<ly of Aujctralian Languages as an eeeentlal 
pert of Auatieillan Culture. 8. H. RAY. 


Australian Aboriginal Doceracivo Arc. By F. D. 
AQ JlfeCerd^. AfuseuM, tfydnay. 1080. 

Th^brochure gives a brief introduction to the 
study of primitive art in general, and thee reviewe the 

r of ornamentation jmdoe^ by the Austreilan 
i^nae by painting, incising, charring, ground 
modeOlng, faatbar work and reed inlay. Many excellent 
photographe of weapona, baskets, shields, and ritual 
objeota itluolrete the text, and revsal the variety of 
native designs, both geometrio and naiuralistio. The 
Ibentispiece <■ a plaaaing eoloured plate of three eacred 
naintinge on ahMte of bark ftom north’aast AmSem 
Land. A prefaoe by Frofseeor Elkin draws attention 
to the fbot that the aborigines do peeeses an wetbetie 
sense, and emphaalaes the way In wblontbis is oonditioned 
by and esprwwed throiish their soolal and ntuel life, 

B.r. 


CORRESPON DENCE. r / 


The Negritoa ef Halaya. (0/, Hah. 1087, 01; 1088. 

AS 

A1 Sot,—In Max. 1080. 40. then appeared an 
artiole by Kr. 1. H. N. Evans whlen purported 
to be a reeponee to a eoniribulion of mins on the 
Kegritoe of Malaya, Hah, 1087, 01, Already one# 
bsmre Mr. Evans had called my attention to the matter 
to question in a friendly iecter. Undoubtedly an answer 
to tbs article on my part would have been in^aoe at 
thec tiiDO, end would have avoided any furtlwr mie* 
uodontanding, TbatHr. Evans did expect this answer Is 
olear from the remark he makes in his &ook, The Nsgrifoi 
^ Ifelayo (Carabridgs, 1087), where he writes reproach* 
uUy, “ DO reply to my paper appeared {p. 88). 

As aa exocise 1 can only aay tbst I was then totally 
oceup^ with preparations fbr my expedition to the 
Pygmise of Ceobm A/rioa, and therwore could not 
dnote myself to the Kc^to problem sufflciently. 
Purtbennore, I had hoped to treat *in detail ^1 the preb* 
lama reused by hiwi wIm I came to the dnal exposition 
and exhaustive publioatioii of my findings in sfalaya. 


My firet Pygmy expedition (1080-80), however, waa 
followed by a seooM eoon after (1088'-84), and tbe 
intarval betwean waa entlialy filled with the ee^alation 
and publication of the more important cweulM of my 
Afrioan travels. Thus Mr, Evans' aKIols. /.E.A./., 
1080. p. 110, slipped my notioe enUialy. 

My slleno* seems to have etrengtbeaed Mr, Evans 
in bts opinion that 1 had piupoeely ignored the neearoh 
work of my predecesaon in Malaya, particularly his 
own, and tnat I In part elaicned diaooveries for 
niy*^ which otbare had auwedy made before nm. Tbe 
oeoseion for this visw of Mr, Event (NegritM qf Mokzpci, 
p. 0) was tbe foot that in toy previoue pubiloetloas 1 
p^ed over tbe wotic of my pmdeoeeeomalmosklneUenM, 

dinoe there are other attMki against me, of a perBOoal 
nature, in this book of Mr. Evev*, whioh has now for 
the fix^ *jTne fallen into my hands, I take this oceasion 
to reply to them. 

Pint of all, a fundamental vtatecnent. The foct timt 
I paid Utile or no attentlao to tiie reeearchee cf my 
predeceeeer* In my previous publioetiona ia to 
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€xpl4uu«] eit]i«r from llw of iny wntinp-. whirh 

wor« directed bo a hroador public, or to tho fact that 

I ofTorod to the ecientiilo wo^, for bho time being;, not 
» coropleto <1e(*iled aooounb, but meioly eingile dndingA 
from my rMcarah work. 1 had found no time for a 
critical oompileption of my research finding and fvpared 

II for the Anal redaction of .my matarial to appear 
Jator, 'This Anal redaetton «U1 exhibit the raeulta of 
my expedition in the light of a critical eompariaon with 
alf the aoutoea at hand, juat am I began to do recently 
with th« reaulte of my expedition to the Pygmiae of 
Africa, Only (hen wUI iC become clear to what extent 
1 am dependent on the evpedltiona ef thoee who pre¬ 
ceded me, and what etimuluji I reo^ved through them. 
It would indeed be ehiklieli connclously to ignore the 
reenaroK work of ethm among the Negriboa before me, 
or to detraot from the importenee of their dieeoveriee. 
That thin ie far from my intention ia clear from the 
fact that 1 attempted to atrOM the importanoe of 
Vauglun Sbevena and to rehabilitate hie name. How 
indebted I am to Ur. Evaoe hiioMlf for the enlighten¬ 
ment and atimutua he afforded me, upon the oo e aa i ou 
of our maetctf in Kuala I^umpur, on 1 Sbn February, ISS4, 
1 can prove from a letter I aC that time aenb to Europe 
and wrdeh ia itiil at hand. That 1 ahall b due time 
(in tha floal redeotion ef my reaaarch materoal) duly 
juaniftet my aateem for Hr. Evana* reMarrnae, which 
contain ao nuteh of impertaaea in tha field ef religion 
and mythology, la but »elf*evidaot. However, he muat 
have a bbtle patieooe for the tlnm being. 

But 1 ^bouhl like, here and rww, to anawer aevcral 
of hie attaoka briefly 

I Ur, Bveaa finda it ineseueable that 1 naonbe to 
myeelf the aueeeea of dlaoevering the tribal namea of 
tha Kegritoe {HaK, IM. 40) ainea otlxer exploren 
daalgiiat^ e ucn names before mo-^Vaug^n Stavana, 
AnMdale, Boblneen, and Evans hiroMlf. The tribal 
namaa there eited by Mr. Evans, hewaver, make it 
clear that he rniaundemtood me. He mentiona, for 
example, the tribal natnaM FCJClb, Uenik Kalen, Semak 
Beluw, Uamk Benmam, eto. These are local denomina. 
tieu of KTOune, whereaa it waa my design to divide and 
rMgsate the trlbea an tltey diffbr among themaelvee 
,rtth regard to language. OtHera before me oouid net 
do that, beoauae thaj^id not make it a point to occupy 
M^Malvee with the Negrito Unguagee. 

S. Hr. Bvaai givea vent to hie aentimants m a 
aarcaeUe «ocw when making mention of my knowledgo 
of tba Kflgrite lutfuagw: I an auppeead to have 
maatored aeveral of tbme languagee, yet anobeervant 
raader would find it diMouH to reoognise any euoh 
knowledge In my pubUoationa. (Tm ffegfitar ^ 
.ifotaya, p. SSSff.) , , ... 

The feet ks I only atated that I maatored the Jahar 
language (in alx montlinl aulfleleBtly to be able to make 
mvwelr underatood, end that 1 waa abl^ with the axl 
of the Jahai language, to -urvey other Nogrtto idtomn 
from the nUndpoInt of grammar and t*ooabulary, 
namely, the Sabuhn, Klnte'-Kinmu, Uhrvrl, Batek 
aad iWi-Hga. 1 find myeelf In a poeltion to propoee 
grarnm^oaJ eebemei of all theee dialects, aa 1 have 
doaa with the Jahai language. (Bull, of Or. Btudiar, 
rv Iv.) BeeidM, I now have at hand more or leae 
oxtenaive vooabularlee of ell those dialeote, and hope 
to pnbllab them in due tine. It ia to be undeialood. 
of Muna, that each end every misunderstanding cannot 
be elifflsated from my linmistic work. The faults 
Mr Evans finda in my Malayan language are to tbo 
p^t. I admit; atill. he ought to take into coiuuderaUen 
that I have intentionally held fast bo the prenunciatioa 
of the Negrito. 


8 . Finally he reproaohee inn (p. 27.11 uith hnvjiiu 
exlollccl mjwelf among the K4nta' at iho cn-t of In- 
reputation, in so fat as I stylc<l liim *' iny younger 
" brother,’* ami that in a tribe m which lie Iwd 
" vouched " for me. 

First of ^1 X iaubC deny that 1 learned to know 
' Merapelan ’ in Taiping. I made his first actiuaintanee 
in Kupeng. Purthemore, J in no way^ remember 
having over styled Mr. Evans * my brother.’ In reftr* 
ence to thU I Keve eearched my notes, anil havo feuml 
nothing of the »rl. Nor do l know what oocaaioii 3 
could hai*e had to 'pul Mr. Evans into a MiUon or 
' infrriorlty to mynelf’ In tlia eye* of the K4ata, or 
to have pretended that he wa,« my * younger brethei', 
eepecially since he wa* called * bidog ’ (elder) there, 
because oK a penuHial characteristic. Mr. Evans may' 
ml aanired that I hatf neither said nor done anything 
among the Kinta' nor elsewhere whtcli would bnng 
him Into disrepute; neither haie the K«nta done 
anything of the aori. _ 

1 only ask Mr. Evan* to have a litlla patienoe till i 
come to the publication of my xessarrh work and then 
critically to compare my work with that of my 
predeceMors. Then he will be HatkAed, 2 hope, 
to we hirmwlf and hi* work rroogniaed by myeelf, 
and net only his work hub that of other explorer* 
who nroeedea me. I hope X have explained sutncimtly 
why I have reserved this work to a lator date and 


ChoM In Bornu: Nigeria (q/, HaV, 1684, ild 

■lA Sir,—I n Maw, mi. 48, ie an article by tn. Meek 

3 J on Chssi in £»mu. Nfgsrio. In that article Br. 

Keek makoe the lutemeat that "the moves were 
*' tbo aamo as ottr ewn.” Rooeatly I shewed thia artiole 
to Ur. Q. H. Delta, of tha Back of British West Airioa, 
Minna, who had formoHy been stationed in Uaidugurl, 
and who ii himeell h kaen cheea.jilayer. 

Ur. Bette does net agree that the moves in tbe Bomu 
Chese game a>a the same ee nur own. and has written to 
me aa mllowe on lha fub)eo( _ ,, , 

'* As regards the Bomu garae of Cheaa (Teataorundil J 
" should Tike to make K quite clear that the nun*** of 
" the pieoea are net idenUoalvith our way of playing ihe 
" game, The movae of seme pieoee oorreapord, hui 
" etliara do tM>t. 

“ In Iktfi 1 aseertainod that there wore only two inen 
" left alive in Uaiduguri, who knew bow <hv game wa* 
** played, and one m them ha* liaea died. Tlie solo 
** aurvivor was fertxierly an Xjia (headma n ) o( n village 
" aast ef Dikwa and ia now ^uite ao old man, 1 learnt 
*' from him oxMtly bow tha pieece moved. 

" The King (M«I) the Knight lF$r). and the 
" (Koigummo) mova exactly the a*m» an in our game. 
" The Queen (CAireme) can only move one square at e 
" tunc and k> mex'se liko a Xing, except that it« 
" mei'cment is even more reetrkteu ae it may uiovo 
** diagonally only. It baa tberefere the choice of only 
" four aquam ^or any one move ami ao. havtog bo 
“ remain perpetually on iu own colour, oennot tbreatao 
** the opposiuB Queen. 

"The Bishop (Binht), like our own pieoo. novae 
" diagonally any, Temalniog on its own colour; but even 
"•wbm placed on the ewitre of an unoccupied beard, it 
" has only four peeeible movee and tb^ are the four 
" diaguUiequaraanextbutonatoitealf. If another piece 
" is Stunted on one o( the di^oai aquane adjacent to it, 
" tbe Bishop mey 'jump’ t^iat pleM to reach tbe next 
"equare. l^e first move in a game, therefore, might be 

Xis^'a Bishop to R.S or Q.3. 
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*' Faviw {OoSo) movft u io oor gsin* Mcopt (hA6 tbo 
*' jrutjtJ (ioaUe*move ii unknovn. 

*' CMtIinf If not pk>«d, nor if th« ' pftwn.«n«paBMj)t ‘ 
" ITMV*. Al] tKe <l9wl8 of m*tin{, citaoovsrsa cherkf, 
" tfe tbf fibm» 6f pli^fdin oarni^." 

I hfvft just rooMVfd, from tho nMidenf, Bornu, ft 
loiter farvftrdmg ihft following intercftling note by Mr. 
J T. Adftnuon» Codet ^ 

J^ofnv CAcm OatNt (TfOteorov^iJ.^I mftdo enquirite 
" 6f to whfttier thore Mtirf any ospononU of th» gftmo 
** now extent. There fppftftr Co be only two. One of 
*' thee* ie named Abba ^ukar. a rolatfva of the Shohu of 
’* Bomui the other la a Villan Head in Auno Diitrlot. 

* The IftUer if rather In hit do^* and ia not too aun 
'* of tho novea of the piece*. The former, however, ia 
'* very mueh all theiw and piay* * Xf^ same. He ia 
'miieh too good for the Villase Head of Avno. I 
'* watched eaveral sanee between thaae two. and have 
'* played about half a cloaen gamee with Abba BnVar 
" m^^ with varying aitrceea. 

*’ The namea of the piaraa are aa follewa 
JCrtfiiA, tfatiMo, KaAurl 

Rook Waztri Dda 

Knight Ma daiki Fer er Kaigamma 

Bifl^ Alkali Hintu or Ligari 

Quean Chirema Maine 

King darki Mat 

Pawn Talakawa Tala or Oollo 
"The King, tho Knight, the Rook move ae In our 
" gam*. 

’* The Qua*n and the niehop move aa atnied by 
' Mr. Beite. However, aocordiog to Abba Bukar, the 
*' Pawn in ite Initial move ean move either one, two or 
" three iquaree. TUa la not in acoordaneawith Hr. Bette, 

' who atatee that the initial double move of the pawn 
'* ia unknown. In other reepKte the pawna move aa in 
" our ga^o, axoept that wma tho pawn roa^hae iha 
'* elghm rank it eannoi bo promoted to a Quoan, Rook, 
" or Biabop. or Knight, aa In our game. Thia greatly 

* dimkuahae the value of the pan in the end geAf, 

* CeetUng ia not played, nor i« the pawB.an.paeaant 
move. All the deteile of mating and dvicovered oheeke, 

" Ao., are the feme aa In our game. To InTons an oppo* 
“ MAt thftt he If In ehfck, the player hleeoe like the 
“ proverbial fcvake. The rulee in our tamo relating to 
** the beard befbre ono haa dfoided on qoo'r 

" neat roovo do not eaem to *pply in Tfauanndi. 
" Abba Bukar invariably gained conAdaaoe by plaoing 
" the index flngu of hie right hand on the equara to 
" which ha intended to move hi* pfeco. When In a tight 
^ eoRMT he WH not above knooking over a few pieoM 
" duhag tUa nacvteuvro and roplasiog them )n more 
" advantegeoua poaltlona. He often broke the rule about 
’* alnriag aad back a move onoo he had moved 

'* bte pieoe. In addition, whonerer 1 wae pondering ever 
'* a move be would wave hla hand* above the board and 
>' ohaot paMgaa of tba Komn to dUtrsot my attention. 
" Thia ie eeemiDsl^ all in the game, though it would mean 
“ hia diequalihcation under our rulee. 1 would daeeribo 
" Teatearandi aa * all>irv' ohaaf and may the devil teko 
" the hindmoat.'* 

The ^aridmry, Jfinno, A^tperM, P. 0. HARRIS. 

A Further Note on the 'Marl Lwyd *. [Cf. Hon. 

im. 88.) 

33 In Mair, 18S8, S8. I diapiimad the MaH Lvyd. 

Purthar reaearcb haa made neceaaa^ tba elabon- 
ttonoftwopoiote in that paper. In 1995 I wrote: ' Uari 
' Xwyd oustoote have aurvlved io Olamorgao to thia day 

* a<id it if wrong to «nippaaa that their abaeooe ia 


' mod«n timee from otlter parte of Walea prove* 

' nOQ-exiatence M aU lintt in north and mld.Walari.* 
I End that this etetoment ia corroborated by the following 

S mtetion from J. Bvana i LeUert written duftng a tour 
roufk i/orik WaU* ia U« gear ]79S (LoDclim, 1804, 
3rd edition, p. 409]; Another very aagular euatom 
'* (io North Walea] I never could loam the raHnnaU of, 
** ia that of a man en New Year'a Day. droeMO^himaalf 
“ in blankete and other trappings, with a faotJtiouri 
“ bead like a hone, and a party attending him, knocking 
" for admittanea, thia obteined, he run* about the room 
'* with ao unoommon frightful noise, which the oompej^ 
" quit in nal or peatended fright i they eoon recover, 
" and by reoitlng a verea of some ancient oowydd, er. in 
'* default, paying a Amall gratuity, th*y gain admieaion. 

A aimilar euetein I« prevalmt ia the Hishlamk<: 
" (v»d, kfaAneen.) and, from Du Cange, we And It we* 
“ a praotioe of Haacheitiem.*' 

I auggaatod also that * the Mari Lvyd probalily 
' barame aasociated In medieval timee with celigloiM 
' oerecoonia]. time aorjuiring jfia name Mari Ltogtl 
' (Holy Mary)/ One or two of my Welah friaoda 
Nuggeated that this rirplafiation wm impoaaible, baoauwi 
the form Jdnri for ' Mary * waa unknown Ia Welah 
literature before the Proteataiit Reformation, the usual 
Welab literary fonri In medieval tlmea being Mai>. 
I muK eonfeaa that I did notaae the Torre of thia argumasit 
at the time einee Motr is Htill the literary form, 
although Mori is the colloquial dialeet fom. and it 
aaomea to me that In a folk custom of thia kind onv 
would ba mere likely to And tlie eolloquial rath")’ 
than the literary fonn. However. Dr. Ifor WllllatriH. 
K.8.A., ^Univaraity College, Bangor, infomw me that 
the form Mari ia found In the Black Book of Caroterthm, 
which if the eldeat Welnh cnanuecript In esiateDoe. On 

R 48 ,1 * 8 * 10 , la found: "Druy airoledKeir Mori ” arul 
Ilia me that tba fom ie alao found in Che poetry 
of the Qofvnfeirdd, that ie, the poete of the eatfly Middle 
AgM. UnteM, therefore, aone totally aew light is 
thrown on the origin of the name Mori Dwyd ft aae m s 
to me that there la every reason to auppoee that tlie 
explanation that l( means * Holy Mary ' ia oormet. 

iQrwrrth C, BKATR. 

The Spiral Amutec. tCf. MaM, Ivia, 48.) 

A j Sm. — In Max, 1988, 48, Mr. Bachatly eetabhalnx 
A "refo^ica 6rAM«n a preAwforie 7mieceu6rrcf«vi 
" and a modrm BffUfiicn oniidri.*' Mr. A. J. 
Ark^: Tho dcu8fo opiraf amuUi (Sudan Notee ajid 
Reeorda, Vcl. XX (1987), pp. 1A0>1S8, plate), daeorlbei 
aA amulet found In an eroded gravo at Url in Kortbern 
Darfbr and oomparee it with ■ImilAr modem objeete 
worn by an Awlad.SulimAn Moman at f'Ceher, and on 
aaJe in Cairo “ oe eAervia /pr ttronf/ihoHing waUg new 
" bom bobUt .... Thog ar$ ti«t ever die noMli v 
" born if\fanlo wAc oppeor to te atftnp •>» any woir *' 
(ib., p. 182). UIm W. S. Blackman alao publlel^ 
An Ancioni KfWian fivmbol tu a Jtfcd«r*n figyprinu 
eietdai in the ' Voluma osbrfi A Jean Capart,* explaining 
p, 91 ft chat iu Egypt it i* always UMciated inth pre- 
" natal er poat-natai life." Ur. Arkell hae no doubt 
that further back all theee amulete have « eommen 
*' eource which would appear to have been aomewhere 
" in Asia " (1,0., p, 180). The aaiae auulate oocur at 
Tm Hisaar (E. E. Sohmidt: ' BmoMKcna ai Tm 
H tesor. Pobl. vqIv. Hub.. Pennaylvaaia, 1987, pL U^), 
and ia Ueaopotamia (Dietricb Oplta: AUoritnfaiiooho 
OuWermen, Max Oppenheim PMteohrift, 1983. 

p. X. 25, and p. 211),. Many examples from other cJacee 
could ba added. 8. b£iCH. 

JeruMlem. 
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MASKS FROM EE. NIGERIA IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

ay O. /. Jones. 

Q C The two nssks iliuatniWd in Kate C, 1, 2 aw in the British Mnaenm. The liata about them 
UU axe vague. They are said to come frcm S.E. Nigeria and to be probably from Ibo. They 
oajt without difficulty be identified m Ibo maeks. The long, narrow face, the prominent, narrow nc«e, 
the protruding mouth, the eUtdike eye-hclee, the dJagontl cheek*flcan and tJie quatre-foij deeign on 

their creete are all typically Ibo featiiree, But they have in addition peculiar feature* of their own_ 

the boaeddike crest, the absence of ears, and the way in which a narrow belt of woven raffia ia attached 
to the maaks. These are all features which occur in tba maake of one area of the Ibo country only, 
namely, that occopjod by the Edda (Ada) Aftkpo, Unwena, and Nkporo clans of the .Aflkpo division 
of the Ogoja province of S.E- Nigeria. 

Kie main types of masks worn in this area are illustrated in Plate C, figs. 1-5, and l!g. fi. ITie human- 
faced ones are called akpan oba or nwaboyho. They are usually in pairs and are worn by young men 
made up ee girls, who dance facing each other, and Uke off the behaviour of young girls admiring 
theroMlvea. The nvxibo^fio masks usually are worn with ■ band of feathers round them, as in fig. 3. 

A second and very striking mask, called mbc or ihouum (fig. 0), shows how this aod other Ada 
masks are attached to the wearer's face. 

A third kind (fig. 4) is called aJipayaehi and is worn In a play called lugaltc. 

A fourto kind (not illustrated) called isu ohm is a large, moon*like face, with protuberant cheeks, 
and olxoular holes for syce; it is painted red with white spott. I ta wearer, like akpagachi. spends moat 
of bis time miming and clowning, 

A fifth kind, u/WcAc or oehu (fig. 5), is worn in a social play, made for rich men's funerals 

AU these maske are polychrome, painted in black, white, yellow, and red. Tho black cumes from a 
leaf.dye, the white from gypsum (native chalk), the yollow from a certain wood, and iho red from 
cam-wood. 

The plays connected with these masks are only played on the native orit day (on« every four or 
eight days) end only during the months of the dry season, November to March. They can only be 
worn by men who have eompletod their initiation cwmoiiies and' have attained mbs grade. All 
the masks illustrated, except the mba (fig, 6 overleaf), which comee from Nkporo, arc from Ngusu Ada, 
acd were made by Ugwu Ocha of Elugu Ngusu, a man of middle age. The mba and »<fr«wn oeJta 
typea of mask are not found in any other part‘of S.E. Nigeria (nor in any other part of Africa, aa 
far as the writer knows). The other mssks, which vary considerably from one clan to anothw.aro 
feiriy typical Ibo masks, and can be paralleled in other parte of the country. White-faced masks, 
repreewtiug young giris admiring tbemsalvee, perform in much the same manner amongst the Isu 
Ama of the Okigwi division. In the Onitsha Awka sub-tribe human fsces with horns are ooe of the 
most oommoQ forms of mssks. The masks illustrated in figs, 1, 2, axe probably from the Ada clan. 
Tliey are not like the nkporo nwabogho masks in style and J am told that the unwana and afikpo 
nwabogho masks are also different to the .Ada ones. 
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7ta. fl. U9A an ixwumt kmc. jkoww ArtMitKcwr to tki fao*. 


TMe FJftST CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. A pap*r r«ad 6e/<>« tA« Intemcliowl Congrm of 
Anthropoloff^ and Ethnoiof/y ai CopenAo^an. 3 AufiM, 1638, by Harold J E. Piak*. M.A,. F.S.A. 

T. dicoccoide* K6m., T. durum 'Dost, 
T. turyidvm L., T. polonicum L., T. pyrami- 
daU Perc., 7*. orienkde Paro. ccd 2'. porsicum 


QO Though no grefri ccoount of fraah light 
uD hu boon thrown upon this problem sinca 
I wrote 09 thie subject about ten yeare ago,‘ it 
eeeme desirable that I should make a new state* 
ment to bring the information up to date. 

The epeoies and varieties of wheat have been 
arranged by Percival* and Vavilov* into three 
groups, according to the number of obromoeoroee 
that they carry. Tbeea are r 

A. DiwOL or EumoBW. with 7 chromoeomea : 
Tnricwn numococcum L., with its wild form 

T. ayilopotdst Bal. 

B. Eaoisa, with 14 cbromosomee : 

Triiicum dtccwfum Schubl., with ite wDd forma 


Vav. 

C. Bbcad Wreats. with 21 obromoeomea; 
.Triticum vulfjars Vill., T. compadum Host., 
T. spharocoecum Pero. and T. SptUa L. 
Tniicum agiiopaidss Bal. haa been found grow* 
mg wild in North Syria, almost all over Asia 
Min or and Transcaucasia, In moat parte of the 
Balkan peninsula that drain into the <£gean Sea. 
and in the Crimea. Ite cultivated form, T. mono* 
coccum L., ie grown in scattered localities in 
mounC^noua dietricta in Europe, chiefly in 
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Jr&nce, Spaio, Switz«rknd, the Balkaos &nd th« 
Crimea; iC la aUo grown in Minor.* 

J’riiiowm dicoecoid6S KOm. hae been found 
growing wiJd ia South Syria, in parta of PaJeetine, 
aepeoially in Tranajordania, and m far aouth aa 
the mountaina on the eaat of the Dead Sea*; it 
has more reoently been found on the hill aidea 
around Eriraii in Armenia,* T. dicoceum Schubl. 
ii onltiVated to*day only by pruniU^e peoples 
who cling to their old ouatcma and traditiona.* 
The other members of tbie group, except the last 
on the liet, are cultiyated in No^ Ainoa, foom 
Egypt to Abyaainia in the sonth and to Morooeo 
in the w«t, T. ptnicum Vetv,, however, which is 
not in faot grown in Perda, ia cultivated in some 
of the mountainous diatricta of Transceuoaaia, 
Georgia and Armenia.' 

In 1910 Theodore Straus# collected ipeolmens 
of T. dicoccoidet Kdm. in the mountainoui region 
of Western Persia near Kerind, between Kerman* 
shah and Bagdad.* Pardval thought that this 
was a stray plant of 7*. d»coccum Sobubl., but 
it seems possible that the area of the wild 
emmer may onoe have extended into this part 
of Peraia. 

No ‘ Bread Wheat' has been found growing 
wild, and the origin of this group baa given rise 
to no little discussion. These wheats are now 
cultivated all over the world axcept in the tropice 
and polar regions, but the more prirmtive forme are 
grown in Peraia, Ai^anistan, mountainous 
Bokhara, West India and Kashmir. 

Peroival has suggested that T. wipors Vill. is 
a hybrid, the rseult of creeaing T. dicoctoid4$ 
Kdm. with one or two species of he 

believse, £. cyliitdrica Host, or M. owUa The 
hybrid origin of 7. wigan Vill. has been generally 
aooepted, but its parentage has been queetioned. 
Ruggles Oates at one time suggeeted that it had 
been derived from mmer and emWn,'^ but he has 
ainoe withdrawn tbc suggeetion, Oehler^ has 
cited a number of cases in which M. ovota L. has 
been crossed with wheats, both wild and oulti* 
vated, of groups A and B. In all these cases, 
eioept one, the resultant hybrids have 28 chromo* 
somee, instead of the 21 usual in the * bread 
* wheats.' The one exception u ss a cross that be 
had made himself in 1934 between jS. tauiaia L. 
and 7- rficoccum SchUbl, This, however, did not 
turn out to be 7. v%dgnr4 Vill. or any other known 
form of' bread wheat.’ Meet of such hybrids are 
sterile. The case of cylindnoa Host, is still 


more difficult, since it has 14 cliromoeomes and 
tbe £gHops parent should have had 7. 

Dr. Aase*' has suggeeted that at a very early 
date 7. agilopoides Bal. crossed with some 
Idndrod grass, also with 7 ehromosomee, and 
produced 7. ditMCoidet Kdrn.; and that, a long 
time afterwards, tbe latter crossed with soma 
other grass with 7 chromosomes, thus prodneiog 
one of the ' bread wheats * with 21 cbromosooios. 
This seeme probable, and it is likely that the hrat 
of tbese hybrids was either T. comjxMum Host, 
or T. 0p/u9rccoccum Pero., both of which were 
cultivate at an early date. 

Vavilov has put forward the view that the 
original centre in which wheat was first cultivated 
can best be determined by noting the regioos in 
which the greatest * varietal diversity' of the 
cultivated forms is found to •day. Prom this he 
argues tbat the ' bread wheats' were first grown 
in the mountainous districts of Southeastern and 
Nortb'Oastsm Afghanistan near the South* 
western Himalaya, that smmsr was first cultivated 
in Abyssinia and siniom in Asia Minor.'* This 
view was not aoeeptad by 6tapf, nor has Peroival 
given it bis approval. The tbsory presents, too, 
serious difficulties to the prshistorlan. It seems 
impossible to believe that the cultivation of threo 
distinct species of wheat arose in three far* 
distant areas, in two of which there is no 
evidenoo that the plant grew wild, nor have 
any signs been found of early civilization. Moro* 
over, a ampler explanation can be found, and 
one more in accordance with the arohoologioal 
data. 

Watkins" believes that "the general truth of 
" Vavilov’s contention must be granted, but it 

must be admitted that the present centre of 

diversity ensy not quite ooinoide, perhaps, with 
’* the centre of origia," Now Vavilov begins by 
stating tbat aU tbe smmere, except 7. persWum 
Vav., have tbelr maximum diversity round the 
coasts of tbe Hediterrauean and in Abyssinia. 
Wild emmsr ia still to be found growing in South 
Syria and Palestine, which are in this larger 
region, Again, the area in which wild einhom is 
found stretches from Asia Minor into North 
Syria, where it overlaps the area of wild emmer. 
L^ly, the ‘ bread wheats * are most diverse in 
Peraia, Afghanistan, the mountainous regions of 
Bokhara, West India and Kashmir. As we have 
seen, Strauss claimed to have found wild <mm<r 
in the Kurdish bills, while Herzfeld baa found 
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exteaeivd remains of an early settled civiliution 
on the raountaia aroiuul Teheran. 

The evidence avaUeble, both botanioal and 
archjeological, can beat be interpreted by suppos¬ 
ing that the first cultivation of wheat was the 
growing of wild emner either in South Syria or 
in Palestine, fn favour of the latter area we may 
note that flint sickle* have been found there, 
aesociated with the mesolithic culture known as 
Natufian‘*; these were probably used to out 
graa or to reap wild grain*bearing plants. Thence 
the culture of smmsr spread south wards to Aftioa, 
while the cultivation of grain was adopted in 
North Syria, where wild siniom is plentiful. 
Here, from the Mediterranean to the banks of the 
Tigris,a primitive agriculturaleivUieation has been 
found, known as the TalUHalaf culture,^’ Snmer 
may well have been cultivated in this region as it 
certainly wss somewhat later in Mesopotamia, 
for a pot found at Jsmdot Naur contained grain, 
identified by Peroival aa T. turgidum L.** 

If we accept the discovery of wild snner on the 
Zagros mountains, claimed by Btrauis, we must 
suppose that it was somewhere between there and 
Teheran that there arose the hybrid with 21 
chromosomes, some form of * bread wheat,' 
probably T. compooium Host. In this area 
Herefeld has found a neolitbio civUiution, and 
this, since it contained settled villages, must have 
been due to gnun*growers. This is closely allied 
to the agricultural cultures of Susa I and 
A1 'Ubaid, which may well have been cultivating 
this form of ' bread wheat.’ 

Since the above waa written I have seen a 
recent paper by Bhatia,’* in which the author, 
from (Merent evidence, arrives at a conclusion 
almost identioal with that advocated in this paper. 
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By Prqfsasor /oAa I>. Myrts, 

deecribed iu the Homeric Poems. It is not tbe 
purpose of tbis note to discuss that ideutificA- 
tion; only to determine, so for a* is possible, on 
strictly &rch£ologicsl evidence, the construction 
of this kind of shield, and its connexion with 
cerUin other types^the shields depicted on the 
well-known ' Warrior Vase ' from Myoeu», the 
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* I>ipylon*shieIds' common on Attic vase paiuC* &fi an upright semi-cylinder, lieynnrl whicli 
ingB of the Early Iron Age, and the ' Bceotian* the wearer exposed only hh< head, feet, and 

* shield,* oval -with a pair of deep recesses in the arms. 

margin, which is represented on monuments and Both types, cominonl.\' known as (a) the 
in va«e*paintings, and especially on the coins of ‘tower’ shield and (6) the ‘figure-of-eight* shield, 
Thebes and other cities of Bceotia, from the are slung by a strap cpt baldrick over the left 
sixtli oentury to the fourth b.c. shoulder, leaving both hands free to handle a 



Fios. Ul?.— J. Tho *Lion*Hunt' inleki en s 1>ronM docger : Myc«n«. The ahlild’bosrlti^ hunlcrH. 
MpsrsUly, from 1. 6. The‘Pipjr«*of'«lght* ithisld in aide view : geld bead) Mycsnjs. 7, ITM'Tawer’ 
shield in ■ide'View: go)d signet-ring: Mycenie. I. Two * Figure.of.oiaht * shleldi*. elung behind iMck. 
fCr hand-to*hsnd combat i Msrdonyz bead i Mycenio. Rricheli Ag. A. 9. The ‘ IVver * shield with 
rtokhed upper ntergfn : r/. A i rsmellen •eel.atone : Crete :*R«lch»l. 1%;. 18. 10. Two wsrriorN fmm 
the silver * Biege Scene ‘ veee r Myoenis. II. Werrion on the merch, with shields foUied (^): from 
the * Warrior Veee.* Mycenis. 12. Werrlom In action, with convex shMds on arm : note the heml* 
hold within the teft>hsnd shichl: froin the other urio of the * U’errior Veee.' MycciM. 


Best known among repreeenUtions of ^inoan 
ehields, and eepecialiy interesting beoaiise it 
shows two diatinot varieties together, is the 
* Lion*HuAt' (fig. 1) inlaid on a bronze dagger 
blade from the Fourth Shaft-grave at Mycenm. 
The lion*buot«rs carry either (a) a rectangular 
shield, represented as if fiat, with a narrow rim 
or frame (figs. 3, 5), or (b) a ‘figure-of-eight’ 
shaped shield, shown full face (fig. 2) as if 
fiat, but also in profile (fig. 4) buckled so as 
to envelop the wearer, by drawing together oppo¬ 
site points of tbe rim about hU waist (compare 
the side view in fig. 6). The rectangular shield 
also is shown elsewhere in side view (figs, 7, 9) 


long thrustlng-spear. The shield could tlms hang 
either in front, covering tbo wearer from neck to 
ankles, or behind (figs, 2.8), for greater freedom 
in close-combat, or to protect him in flight. 

The patchy decoration of shield 3 in the 
‘Don-Hunt’ is recognisable, from painted 
shields in frescoes at Knoseos, as representing 
ox-hide, with piebald hair left on, like that of tbe 
frescoed bull from Tiryns. (Sir Arthur Evans. 
The PaJaee of Minoa <U Knceeoa. HI. p. 346. 
Sehliemann- Tiryna. pi. xiii.) These shields 
uere, therefore, more or less flexible, and 
were stiffened rotind the margin by a metal 
ricn, or reinforoement of leather, affixed with 
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stitobM or (aa in fig, 8) by rivota with d«oorati70 
hoada. 

Afl an object eseentially constructed of ox.hide 
was liable to decay {like tbe leather aeama of the 
woTQ.oDt Kbield» Odyut^ xxii. 184-8), it ie not 
to be expected that actual examplee should have 
been preeerved. But in one of the Shaft.gravee 
were found conaiderable lengths of the bronae 
rim of eome perishable object, of more than 
bemispherioal croas.eection, like the outer cover 
of a rubber cycle4yT0, corrogated traniversely 
like a flexible hose pipe, and tranehxed at intervale 
by bronse naile, point inwards, which had 
secured the rijn to the margin of a sheet of some 
perishable substance. These have been tenta¬ 
tively described as fragments of wheels; but 
as they show no signs of wear, I suggest 
that they are the rim of one or more shields 
of ox'hide, suoh as is reprosented in the ' Lion* 
•Hunt.' 

Other repreeenUtione of the ' figuce*of*eight' 
shield (snoh as figs. 9, 8} and of the ‘tower* 

' shield ’ (figs. 5, 7, 9, 10) confirm and sup* 
pleruent the evidence of the ‘ Lion .Runt': 
and models of the ‘ flgure*cf*eight ’ shield, 
in gold, Ivory, and other decorative materials, 
testify to its vogue both ss an instrument of 
war, and also as the symbol of a proteotive 
deity, probably even aftw it had passed out of 
military use. 

Nothing quite like tbeee Minoan ' body* 
•shields’ Is known from neighbouring culturee. 
The ^nciha in early Rome, sacc^ shields 
symbclio of the war.god, were roughly 8* 
^laped, but (as Sir Arthur Evans has sug¬ 
gested]' if they are connected with hfinoan 
types at all, it is as a loan. (Evskns : Mycenctan 
Tm and Pillar OvU, J.H.S. xxi p. (82) 180; 
P.M. i;i. 68-4.) The ehield symbol of the 
goddess Neith seems to have been of flex* 
ible losther, of long oval outline, slightly 
ooostricted, but as it is ropreeeuted on a 
shaft it ^ss more probably of the East 
AMoan type described below; and the only 
A^oan UlustratioQ of such a shield in use, 
(0. Bates, TK4 SoHtm Libyans, p. 148, fig. 
60); Evans, P.M. IT. 61, fig. 27e shows it 
brandished in one hand. In historical Egypt, 
the onstomary shield was of ox-hide, lectang^r 
below but often rounded above; it was ap* 
puently flat, and of much smaller dimensiona 
than the Minoau; it was carried on the left 


side, but whether by a sling, or a hand-hold, 
ie not clear the pictures. As there is no 
indication of nails, rivets, or rim, thTs shield 
may have been of board or basketry, bound over 
with bide. 

On a fiagmontary vaso of silver from Shaft 
Grave IV. (Relehel, fig. 17), fighting-men in the 
well-known ' Siege Soene ’ wear a loose body, 
protection, slung over their right shoulder, and 
hanging foldless to the knee. This may be a mere 
blanket, but has been thought to represent a very 
primitive body-shield. As tbe nearer man holds 
his spear in his left hand, the suspension from 
tbe right shoulder may be the craftsman’s 
mistake. But it was oertainly from some such 
elementary wrapping, slung so as to leave both 
arms free—and not from a parrying shield like 
that of EgypWthat the peculiar hdnoan body* 
shields were elaborated; quits early, as an 
Early Minoan bead*sea] shows (Evans. P.M~ II. 
p. 62, fig. 26 a b) 

This elaboration was in two directloDS. In 
both, the ox*hide remainod more or less stiff, 
but was never quite rigid; both were habitually 
slung over the left shoulder, leaving both arms 
free; and both could be transferred from front 
to rear, by pressing on the upper margin with 
tbe left hand, and thrusting it under tbe raised 
right arm. Of both elaborations, the object was 
additional protection in fiank. (a) If the ox-blde 
was stiff enough, it could bo bent permanently 
into a half cylinder; but in that shape it had to 
be maintained by a strong rim, to opposite sides 
of which the ends of the sUng were attached; 
tbe meull wae the ’ toweT*shield ’ (Figs. 8, 6, 7, 9) 
standing the full height of tbe wearer, but often 
out away at the two upper cornera, so as to 
allow him either to peer over it, or to hide bis 
head behind the higher eentre-soreen. But 
(ft), a lighter and more flexible bide, so slung, 
inevitably buckled with its own suspension* 
weight, and strsas o e of handling; and it is at this 
point that this accidental buckling was utilised, 
and tbe ‘ figur«-of*eigbt ’ shield emerged, with 
its peculiar combination of rigidity along the two 
lines of radial folding, and elasticity aliswhere, 
increasing towards the originally circular or oval 
margin. This rigidity was attained without any 
internal friuuework, such as was imagined— 
without any archieological evidence—by Reichal 
and Leaf; at most, a light stay or stiffening rod 
was rivetted or stitched to the leather along tbe 
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two liae« of fold^. WboR the body shield woe 
maiupuleted in action, it was eelaed by both 
hands At tbeae points of siupenaion and ri^ity; 
and either shifted irom side to side, or drawn 
together to enyelop the wearer more conapletely. 
Working wjdd and gumetrical analyni. It 
ia easy to construct a working model of the 
' Sgure*of>eight * ahield. Cut out of stiff paper or 
thin eardboard hg. 13 (overleaf) (according to de* 
aired aoale and flexibility) a diec, circular or oval; 
fold it in half, and open out again; then hold 
it by the two ends of the fold, and bring tbeee 
toward each other on the outside of the fold, at 
the same time preaaing on the middle point of the 
fold in the contrary direction. The disc, 
originally flexible in any direction, forthwith 
aaaumce the ‘ flgure*of>ol^t ’ shape, which con* 
sisU easentially of two obtuse oones intersecting 
along the two halves of the origina] fold. 

TK6 8Mtid$ on tke 'Warrior Vase' from 
There ia one Minoan painting, of rather later 
date than the ' Lion'Hunt' and engraved eeali, 
which (1 BUggeet) may show the ' figure*of-eight ’ 
shield folded for oompact transport on the march, 
in the same wey as our experiment shows that 
aaoh shields had to be folded before completion. 
On the well'known ' Warrior Vase ’ from a later 
house at Mycenss, outside the * Circle' which 
ooutakined the Sbaft*gravea, there are two lines of 
armed men. On one side they are in battle, 
with levelled spears, and large convex shields 
h^d high on the left arm; one of tbeee shields 
hae a hand grip on its inner side. Thsee are not 
‘ figure*of*eight ’ shields, but parrying ebields 
aaidoipatiiig those of Hellenic times, which are 
shaDower, and usually have a broad flat rim. 
On the otiier aide are warriors einuiarly clothed, 
but with different head-gear and shields. They 
are newly set out from home, for a woman gazes 
after them with a gesture of distress. Thsee men 
are on the march; their spears are * at the slope/ 
with a small bag (of provisions t) slung on tha 
shaft. As they are moving to the spectator's 
* In Honwne •iuskli ther* tvo * utrai^htonm) * 
{hanontt, Ili^ viJL 199. xiii 407), but it is <{isputed 
vbetber they were Misoen * Ktsyn' on the transverse 
hsndle<barB of a Hellenic buckler {helbig). ftalchel*, 
p. 19, toek them for internal "lays to kwp the ithield in 
abape, but these, as has beoo seen above, are super, 
fluous. Besyehius s.v. honSn gives, as additiona] {end 
probably traditional), sxpIanaUon,“ also the rods of tbo 
'* shield to which the sling was attaehad*' which is exactly 
(and necaeaarily) tho poslhon of ^>e aliog in the ‘figure* 
• ehiald, but makes nonsense with the Helleaio. 
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right, thoir shield lb drawTi on the far ude of their 
body, with its inner side oxpooad. It xa nearly 
circular, with a looped or braided binding, which 
reappears on the inner face of the shield with 
hand-hold, in the other group. But the margin 
is slightly concave at iU lowest point, and on this 
part of the shield there are no loope. 1 suggeet 
^at w'hat the draughtsman intended to depict 
was the ‘ figure.of.eigbt ’ shield, folded along ita 
crease (where there shotild be no rim), but still 
slung by its strap. Actually a shield in this 
position would bang creaee.upwards, but it would 
be creasa.downwards if it were carried under the 
left arm. like a portfolio, the strap taking the 
weight as before. 

It may be conceded that the * Warrior Vase * 
is some centurioe later Chan the ' Lion.Hunt ’ and 
the warrior*8eala, without prejudice Co this 
intatpretation; in the aamo way as a still later 
date may have to be admitted for the Ilxni aa 
ve have it, without disputing its many precise 
and graphic phrases, which are in accord with the 
appearance and handling of Minoan ' body* 

* ehields/ both * toa^er ahaped ’ and ' S*skaped ’; 
some of which, moreover, are difflcult to reconcUa 
with any variety of shield known Co Che Early 
Iron Age of Greece. 

Tht' Betotianshi^id.’ —Obviously, if the ' flgure* 

* of'ejght ' shield not only was flexible along ita 

creasa*Iines, but could be completely folded in 
two, there must have been some kind of interval in 
any metal rim; and this was liable to beoome 
wider with use. H sneo emerged a distinct type of 
shield, which haa a long history because it was 
sdopted by people accustomed to use parrying 
shields, held in the left hand or carried (with loop 
and hand .hold) on the left arm. This type, known 
in its later form u the * Bceotian.shield/ ia repre¬ 
sented aa early aa the Anger .ring of gold and blue 
enamel, from a Late Minoan burial in ^iSgina 
(Evans XIII. p. 210; /'..V. II. p. 52, 

fig. 251.; Marshall, B.^f. Cai. JeutiUry, pi. XIX). 
On a Xj.te Kinoan gold plate from Eleusis 
(Reichel, fig. 15), these recesses are large, 
circular, and tangential to the rim, which ia 
continuous outside them; but this repreaentation 
is decorative and symbolic, not pictorial. But aa 
the interval between the ends of the half*rinia 
became aider, the leather tended to shrink away 
from them, under stress of suspension; and the 
whole shield became thereby flexible where 
rigidity waa moat needful. It may have been for 
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thu reason that this ‘ Bceotian ' type became so 
early aud peraiaCently aocouimodated to the 
needs and taate of people in the Early Iron Age, 
who were using a panying-ahield^ which had a 

* stretcher ’ from ruu to rim acroes its greateet 
diameter. It should be noted, too, that some of 
the earlier and larger ‘ figure>of>eiglit ’ shields 
have a spiodloHehap^ ridge crossing the middle 
of tbo traneverM creese (prcenmably to strengthen 
the centre) (Evens, F.M. 11. p. 62, fig. £5, c.d.); 
and that a shield so strengthened (like one with 
a rigid rim) could not be folded up at ell. 

The connexion ie etiU obeciire between the 

* Bcootien.shii'M ’ and the * Dipylon*shield eo 
called from its frequent repreaentatlon on the 
painted vaaee of the Dipylork cemetery at Athens. 
In the ' DlpyloD>ehield ’ the lateral margins, 
which are concave, are as extensive as the upper 
and lower, which are convex. This shield is itil! 
slung (like the Minoan) from the shoulder or neck, 
leaving both hands free, and is found associated 
both with a oiroular and with a rootaugular 
shield (Reichel, fig, 26 and references p. 4$) 
similarly elung. Its JatemI receMtes are often so 
large that wlmt is left of the shield offers very 
little protection at all. To retain any rigidity, 
moreover, this type must have had not only a 
vertical shaft, but alec a transverse ' stretcher' 
lashed at right angles to each end of it, and drawn 
towards each other, at tbeir free end (like the 
framework of a boy'i kite), by the shrinkage of 
the leather between thero. 

hCoreover. in two directions, there are sunilar 
types of shield, neither of which has any clear 
conoaxion. at all, with the Dipylon<abield.* 
(1) In the Egyptian freeoo •painting of the Battle 
of ICadeah (o. 1290 j.o.) parrying'ibtelds are 
carried by Hittitee or their allies, which have 


concave sides and convex top and bottom. But 
they are represented as if flat, and built of boards 
or basketry; they are carried in the band; and 
they come from a region where there is no evideiice 
for the ueo of any kind of body>ahield. or shield 
slung from the shoulder, (2) Throughout Eastern 
Equatorial Africa the great spindle«shape<i 
shields of oX'hide, ueod by many Bantu peoples, 
are supported by a wooden shaft to which both 
ends of the ox-hide are lashed, while it projeeta 
beyond them. Though the long tapering edges of 
the hide remain free and ffexible. therefore, they 
cannot be pulled transversely; the shield is so 
narrow that it affords no lateral protection; 
and it is always used as a parrying'Shield. and 
handled by (ta staff, There is thus no real aimi* 
larity between these and the ' Dipy]on*shiclds,' 

In discussing this whole matter, it is essential 
to remember two points:—(1) The period even 
from the earliest Minoan settlements on the 
Greek mainlond to the dawn of olaseioal Greek 
culture is a bng one; as long as the interval 
between the Augustan Age and that of Charle* 
magno. or from Charlemagne to Queen Elizabeth. 
(2) A great part of this long period wee tumult* 
uary, with cluhofculturee, and especially clash of 
divers weapons and armour. In auoh oircum* 
stances much depends on individual preference 
and initiative; different types and feshione 
co exiet and inffucnce each other. The memory 
also of individual proweee lives on, and of 
individual oddities; a great hghtor. such as Ajax 
in Homer, was remembered for hie ' tower<like 
'shield.' as Meriones for his helmet of ]ace<l 
bcar*tueks. And there ie evidence enough among 
the material remains, scanty as they are, fbr 
oo*existence of various shields, as on the ' Lion* 

' Hunt ’ and on the ‘ Warrior Vase,' 


THE SHAPE AND PHYSICAL QL^ALITIES OF 

Zoos. F.as. lUu^lraled. 

The questions to be answered areWhat 
shape does it take ? Why does it take that 
ehape t Why is it stiff slong the folds ? 

It is necessary to distinguish a geometrical 
surface from a thin sheet of matter. A eurface 
has no thickness. A sheet of Tnatter has some 
thicknees. A ebeet of paper, for example, ie 
hounded by several surfaces; if £at, it hu two 
plane faces, and other boundiog eurfaoM, wbicb 
form its edge. The shape of the flat sheet is 
specified, nearly enough for moat purposes, by 

[ 4 


HE MINOAN SHIELD. By Profuior A, E. 

the plane midway between the faoee. For a 
cxwed (or camber^] sheet there is, in likemaruier. 
a surface midway between the curved faces. This 
' middle surface ' can be used, for most purposes, 
to specify the shape of the sheet. The middle 
surface of the ancient leather shield, when the 
shield is fiat, is a plane. When the shield is 
bent the middle surface is a certain curved 
surface. 

Curved surfaces can be classified as either 
(a) ' aynclastic,’ like the outer or inner surface 
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of the bowl of a apooo, or (6) ‘ anticlftatic,’ liko 
the upper sitrfcca of a saddle, or (c)' developable.’ 
Coiwa and cylmders are examplea of developable 
eurfaoea. 

There in a geometrical theory of the ‘ Iraru- 
foTToation ’ of aurfacea—a eort of generaUsation 
of the theory of mapa. Whenever there ia a rule, 
or formula, by which a definite point a of a eur* 
feoe # can be made to correepond to any assigned 
point A on another surface S, the surface 8 
ia said to be ’ transformed ' into s. Theoretically 
any surface can be transformed into anv other. 
Among the infinitely numerone tranefonnationa 
to which a given surface can bo subjected, there 
axo some which are uuch that the lengths of all 
area of curves on the surface are unaltered. 
When this is so, the transformation is described 
as a ’ defomistion * and Che one surface is said to 
be ’ deformed ' into the other. If «S' is deformed 
into t, the length of any arc of any curve on S 
ia equal to the length of the corresponding 
arc on s. 

Now it is a proposition, as inevitable as the 
* pons ssioorum ’ or any other friend of our 
youth, but not as easy to prove, Chat a plane 
oan never be deformed into s aynclastic surface, 
or into an anticlastic surface, but only Into a 
developable surface. In order to Iransform a 
place into a eynelastic or anticlaatio surface 
it would be necessary that sonte lines in the plane 
should be longer, or shorter, than the correspond* 
ing lines on the surface. 

The key to the mechanics of thin sheets of 
matter is that they offer much less resistance to 
bending than they do to stretching. This means 
that, if the middle surface of a sheet w'aM once 
plane, and Che sheet hes not been overstrained, 
its wiid/IU surface must always be, actually or 
very nearly, a developable aurfaoe. 

When the shield is flat, its middle plane cuts 
the surfaces, which form its edge, in a curve, 
which may be called the ' periphery.’ When tlie 
sbiold is bent, by causing the ends {A, A) of the 
shortest diameter of the periphery to approach 
each other, the periphery is deform^ into a curve, 
which does not Ue in a plane, but is something like 
the edge of a bat brim, and the middle plane is 
drformed Into a developable surface, which, 

1 think, is a cone, formed by the straight lines 
(called 'generators’) that join the point B to 
the points of the deformed periphery, as show n 
in this figure. 
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So the middle surface is like the surface of a sort 
of conical hat with a curly brim, I have not 
succeeded in proving (hat the surface actually 
ia a Hort of cone, or in finding an exact geometrical 
dcacriptlon of the nhn\)t of the deformed periphery. 
A rough idea can bo obtnined from the model. 

The reomon why the ehleld takes the shape that 
it does take, is. that this shape is the only one 
in which it can be held, by forces applied at A. A, 
and causing theae points to approach each other. 1 
hav*e not bwn able to deduce the shape from thla 
condition, but It i<* show’n roughly by the inodel. 

As nearly as I can make out, this shape is 
a ocue, of sorts, as stated above. The liiiCH 
{BA, BA) of the foUla are tw’o of the generators 
of the cone. The line BC, which bisecto the 
angle betw’eon these may be callerl the ' axis.* The 
lines BA. BA, BC lie in a plajio, and In that plane 
tliev lie aa in this figure 
B 
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Another epeoially iDUreetmg pair of generators 
of the cone is the pair £D, BD which, on the 
original ouddle plane, pass through the point B 
and are at right angl^ to BA. When the 
ahield is bent they tmcme generators of the 
conical middle suri^e, lying in a plane which 
contains BC and Is at ri^t angles to the plane 
ABQ. TTie linea BD, BD, BO lie in their plane 
as in this figure 

B 



All the way round the oone, from a generator 
BA to a generator BD, the inolination of the 
generators to the axis of the oone increases. 

Now it is an easy, but technical, business to 
prove that, if the shield were to be distorted 


forcibly, so that any generator became, even 
shghtly, curved, the middle surfaoe, near that 
genarator, would become either syziclaatio or 
anticlsstio, and would therefore be stretched. 
It would also be easy to prove that, with any 
particular amount of bending of the generator, 
there would be s greater stretohing if the generator 
were one of the lines BA than if it were any other 
generator, and a smaller stretching if it w'ere one 
of the lines BD than if it were any other generator, 
with a regular decrease all the way from BA tcy 
BD. It follows that all the generators are very 
stiff to resist bending, and those along the lines 
of the folds BA are the stiffeat. 

1 think this explains why the shield, when 
bent, appears very stiff along the folds and more 
yielding elsewhere. In the first place it ia 
really very stiff along any generator, but the 
folds are the only noticeable ones; in the aeoond 
place it is stiffer along the folds than along any 
other generators. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Devefapmsiit of 8squlmeirit Culture In Craenland. 

M Swnmary Qj a ConmumetUion hy T. T. 
PoMwa, ii.A., B.Qc. FiAruary, 108(1. 

(1) S«k>no winur Hciu$ types have been sub* 
divided into nineteen different forms and the die* 
tinctioA made botween the round house of the 
Thule ciidture, built into eand end gravel and rooted 
with wfaalebono, and the reotangular house ot 
West Oreenland built above ground with stonae and 
turf and eoofed with the lud of timber. An ax. 
amiaation of tlis distribution ot the various house 
typee from the time of entry of the Thule people 
into Oreenland showed that the Weet Oreenland 
house<form originated arotxnd Disko Bay at the 
junotioQ of the arctic vtd eub>arotia culture areas. 
From this oentre the developing West Greenland 
oulture radiated outwarde, passing south round 
Cape Farewell, then north along the eset coast, 
where it met the North Oroonlend oultu/e of the 
Polar Eskimo. 

By en eaeamination of the distribution of the 
modem harpoon bead since it« origin in W«t 
Oreenland a similar result was obtained. 

Thb development of the rectangular house was 
ahoim to be autochtboz^us, depending on the 
change of climate, warmer temperature, ^ lack of 
suitable gravel in which to excavate houses, the 
facilities for obtaining stones and the presence of 
timber aa driftwood. The origin of the large 
common bouse was thought to be dependant upon 
sub.srotio ice conditions coupled with economic 

S reseure owu^ to rapid increase of population. 

hasa necessitated sosttaring of familial units 
utilising a coomon boat and house. 


(8) 5trmp jtpufer have been oolleotsd along the 
cOMta of West Groaniand and BafAn Land. With 
other published figures it was then pOMible to draw 
up a distribution pattern of Bekunc string figures 
from Siberia to East Greenland. This pattern 
showed that the Greenland figures ware brought 
there probably some ISOO yaam ago by tho Thule 
culture which raraad from Alaska to Oresnland. 

The Central Eskimo appear to have bean intruaivs 
at a later data. In the nerth.weet of Hudson 
Bay they did not absorb many Thule figures but 
at the p^pheriee ol the intrusive area figures ware 
absorb^ at a still later period by lateral oontaot. 
The Caribou Eskimo oannot have been derived 
from the Thule people. 

A curious survival of older Thule flgvvee was 
obearved among the Inland Eskimo of Alaska, and 
at Angmagwalik there has been a detached peri* 
pheral development out of a limHed number of 
figures. 

The Balance between European and Native felltlca^ 

M Authorities In Zululand. Summary o/a Oom. 

municaiion by Dr. Max Gluchnan. flee Ttb' 
ruary, lOSd. 

The political reaction of tlia modern Zulu is 
dozninatedby antipathy against Europeans. Govern* 
ment recognises trUoal chiefs who are granted a 
limited jurisdiction and who are supposed to assist 
Government to carry out its administrative measures. 
But the duty of ^ chief, eooording to the people, 
is to oppose Government. Eespite this opposition 
to Govemcoent the people turn to European offlowa 
to protect them against tyranny of their chiefs. 
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!E:urop««n vul nfttiv9 fiputhorities are coOAtftntly 
oompArad t« each other's disadventaj^o. The Euro* 
peafi administratore in g;eneral consider that they 
are trying tc beneAt the Zulu but are being con* 
Rtantly frustrated by eba ebieft. The chiefs, in 
their difficult rdU, gratify Government at the ooat 
of tbeir people’s support. But the system works 
because routine administration create no criMe 
and when disputea occur on important mattere 
the superior power of Oovemment is the dreiding 
factor. 

A recently initiated policy of development has 
met with great oppositim, though oortain measuree 
are now being aooepted by the Zulu as beneficial. 
This does notafleot their general attitude of boitility, 
whieh is oonstantly roinforeed by treatment of Zulu 
on European farms and in labour oentree. Individual 
European offioers get Che trust of the Zulu white 
the attitude to Government in gonaral remains 
unohanged. Zulu nationalism is growing again 
in this prooees. Chnstians, howsvar, are on the 
whole more fkvourable to Government than are 
pepni. 

European end native poJitioal offioere have 
different poeitioos and funotions in the community, 
The European offioer re;^resente the power, know* 
ledge. iusUoe and opypreeeion of the white men •, ho Is 
out offivom the Zu lu by the olaea barrier between whito 
andbiaek. Theehief. in addition to leading the oppo* 
sitson to Oovemroenti repreaente the Zulu's traditions 
and value#, and ie part of the eame blaok group. 
He is related by Isinehip ties to many of his 
poMle. 

This balance was dMorIbcd in detail and with 
refbrecoe Co clie way in which Eitropean mis. 
tionariee. recruiters, etc., as well as the Zulu, try 
(often uneonseiouily) to exploit it to their advao* 
tage. Members of each celcur*group also endeavouri 
in their own intereete, to exploit sohiarns In the other 
colour'group, as wall aa In their own, for political 
pu^>oees. 


Committee on Applied Anthropelof)'. AspcH 0 / a 
i 4 Ihseueeion on * TAs ^oMos on A* Land in 
South d/rica\ IM 19i8. 

donator Ehoinallt Jones of South A^ioa introdueed 
the dlMiwiion bv explaining that the Union hae been 
rmgaged in the iaet three years in detemining the 
relationship of its native people# to the State. The 
Unioa's projected land policy affneta particularly 
the natives on tbe rcecrv«« and those who are 
agrarian workers. The Land Act of 191S scheduled 
about il roillioQ acres as inalienable native areas 
laid down the conditions and forme of tenure. 
In m accordance with the provisions of the new 
Native Trust and Land Act, tho acquisition and de¬ 
marcation of additional land for native occupation 
waa begun. The total land Anally available for 
native occupation will amount to about 13 per cent. 


of tlie aroa of the Union: but »ome of tho lan<l is 
arid and poor. The policy of the Union ix haxr<l 
on tho principle that tl)# native peoples will be rooted 
in separate territory subject to and under the control 
of the Union Govenuneot. The surplus native 
population wjU bo resettled on die land to be 
acquired, which is to be surveyed and developed 
under tho supervision and with the aasUtanoe of the 
Government. A Trust, with the Governor-Oeneral 
aa Trustee, has been eatabllahed disposing of funds 
obtained partly from the tax. from raining righla 
and eo forth, which are to be spent for tlie benefit 
of the native people. Measures are being taken to 
conserve the soil and reduce the stock in the rsaerves. 
The natives bitterly oppose the latter, blaming their 
shortage of land, rather than sxee« of Rto^. for 
thn present evils. 

It is generally admitted that three meaauree will 
not cro^ a large-scale native peaaantry. At 
present fiD per cent, of adult males a» abient from 
the Transkei at any given time—elsewhere the po* 
portion ie higher—employed in wege labour. More 
and more the natives are relying on mousy eamingM 
to keep up their standard of living luid their popula* 
tion. Cultivation has been diroinishing. A self* 
■ubeistent native peaeantry would gravely upset 
the whole economic life of South Africa Already 
there la an acute ahortage of labour. Moreover 
it is estimated that Che native population will have 
doubled by 1070, so that half of it will have to live 
tecaporarlly or permanently in Evirppesn ams. 
Chiefs era already becoming apprehemlve as to their 
riU in relation to the new policy, ^^'hat voioa will 
they have t II they become merely the lervenie 
el the Qovemremt, they cannot retain the loyalty 
of their people. 

The position of the agrarian population living on 
European farms, either as rent*paying tenants or 
labour tenants, is partlculady precarious, and it is 
aggravated by tho oompetltion for native labovtr 
between Europoan agricultural interests and raining 
and other Industrial Intereata. Increasingly, wn- 
Hure is being put on the native to reraain on the land, 
while at the aame time he is becoming incroasingly 
dependent on cash wages. Sixty per c<‘ni, of 
Kuroj>ean fsomem, however, have not tho free 
capital available to enable them to (onp)oy labour 
on a cash bssis, and have therefore to rrfy on labour 
tenancy. But tho younger natives pre^r working 
on the mines to fsrni labour. The Oovenuaeot Kaa 
already beea placed in a dilemma in one district 
throu^ tbe demends of farenem on their labour 
tenanOi causing the displacezaent of natives for whom 
there is as yet no room sisawhere. 

In the course of the discussion it was suggested 
that this policy of parallel development appeered to 
be anomalous snd antUeconomic, and was the 
inevitable price South Africa had to pay for main* 
taming the supremacy of the white man. 
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The Origins of Earlir Semitic Ricuei. B. H. 

« H09kf. (>9eAudcA LtKiHrta. 1023.) Oxford 
XJnivtnily Prtxt. 74 py. PWcc tS#. n#l. 

In theee lectoree. ProfMeor noolceh*ad««^lnped 
tbe position outlined in the eenee of eseye entidorl 
' Myth eml Ritual' publkhed under tie ethtnrehip in 
li)39. His purpose hee be««t to relate whet is known of 
early Hebrew ritual U> the general pattern of reiigiouj 
praoriee prss'ailinK In Palcaiins and Heeopoiainia during 
tho eeeoad milleDium i.o. Tn (lie light ef (he knowiedge 
tijat has areumulatcd excavation an«t reseorch In 
this region in recent yeana. it is now poeaible to view the 
IndivicTo^ elsmenU m the Hebrew rwhus in relation to 
(he ouiture eoinpbw from which they have emerged ae 
Isolated portions, end taken on a new exiatenoe of their 
own in their indspendenc environment. 

Since the riomlnent induenee ires that of Mesopotarnia. 
Profesaor Hooke begins hie in%‘ectiga( ion with a survey 
of the aouroea from which the available knowledge of 
early Semdio ritual In Bahyionia ean he oi>t4ined, and a 
dseerlpUon of ita genenil eharacler. White as he 
modsatly remarks, ^ there is nothing in this leatiire 
' wbleh ie not already ramiUar to experts in this held." 
It tf ne easy task to eoiiect iha scattered Information and 
preeent it in anrh a oonclee form, bringing out eiearly Ite 
salient features. In the second lectiu^. he a^llse the 
same method to eUieldate the early ntual ef Falsaline, 

E Klrg sperial aitenllon to the new material from Raa 
smra, which suppllee a first'hand reoortl of the myth 
and ritual eurcent in no rtham Syria about the fourteenth 
oentury a.c., wriitsn in a new form of elphsbeiie script. 
In the Last leetuca, he seta the principal institutions of 
tbe Sobrews, sueh as the three seaeortal rituals men* 
tioned In tho Book ef the Covenant {Passcver, Penteeoet, 
and Heraaet or Tabemaelee)i aeerifloa the Hanukkah 
or Petes of Dedication, and eertain ooeesbnal public and 
private ritns like elroumolslon, In the “ perermtive of 
the MesApobamian an<l Canaanite pattern.' Jn this 
way he hes been ebie to estimate the debt to tbeee 
eouroee and te Indicate the hlecorlcal det elopment of 
Hebrew euAMS. 

Behind the ritual system which prvi’aUeii In ihs Kaar 
East ley the theory of the divine kingship which found 
orprseelon in the Hew Year Festival, end the' soeeonal 
feeste prescribed in the Book of the Covenant are shown 
to have been derived from this evanc. It was act until 
the prophetic movement arose in the eighth oenturv a.c. 
that a break wu made with this dominant ouiture. 
pattern. Under this new Infiuenoe the deeert tmditiaii 
Mseoiated with Moeee and Binai was represented ae 
spiritually aod ethically suparlor to the cuilw ef tlie 

S ioulturel community, but the fundamental ideas of 
eacriflolsl lyetem have tbeir aoureo In tbe oenlral 
ritoaU of tbs New Year. TliC MinAsA, or gifta to tbe 
Deity aa the owner of tbs land, on the other nend. warn 
lAdepcndcnt of tbe Ideas connected with the slaying of 
the god. 

By his resMTches carried out over a number of years 
ProfMsor Hooke has thrown a Bood of new light on the 
origm of early Senitlo ritual, end woricci* in this dekl 
will eagerly await a fuller statement of tbe mtuece 
diKUsaed in broad outline In tbs last leebore In this 
eerlea. when he deals with tho problems more fully lo a 
later volume. £• 0. JAUEB. 

The Wandering Spirit. By />'> fla^r Ntunalin. 

W lfiCk a Fortuhord by i>. Sdtoarc WeMtmarti\ 
London: MaemUlan, 1937. X9i + 373 pp. 
Price 30e. 

This, as Ua subtitle mdicaCte, is a study of homan 


migration. The autlMr exaraiiwe (he fundeJT)en(el 
reasons foi' wendering, more secondary manifeatations of 
the habit, rasca ol migration among j)nmitive people, 
the connexion ef migration with social organisatlona. 
and the wanderiog instinct itaelf. An might be expected 
he oomes (o (he conclusion that wandering has geoerally 
been cauficd by geophyrioal, geosraphical or other 
economic or environmental conditions which have made 
If necessary to migrate in order to aubsisl, auch condlhons 
including of conree. unaatiirel faetbre like war or cem* 
quest, ^rahistoric migrationx. In particular, lie aseuincs 
ro ha%*B been caused by the preeeura of dreitght driving 
peoples north and of glacial conditions forcing i^eoplea 
soutli. He rejects tlie psycho.anaJytic explanation of 
tho wandering impulse as fundamentally erotic, rightly 
concluding rhst such speculatioes *’hev* little coo- 
' * nexion wit h etbnologleal farts.” Ths desire to wander, 
end rhe diffit'uliyoxperjeneed bygj^ies and some others 
in adopiing a settled farm cd life, he puts down to 
habit ciiffendcred hy prolong^ necessity, while the 
occurrence of such impulses *in inihviduals of settled 
communitiM he regards ae o<*casiuned hy an atavistic 
urge. U IS (me. of coiirae, (hat the efhvs of environ* 
ment tiecreaeee with tlie growrh of civilisation, enabling 
mnn to control liia environment mere effectively, hut 
at tlie same time if it had always been true tliat for 

e mltit'c mail to be willing to remain In one place 
plied (Icgcncratinn on hie part, (he wurUI woula still 
be migratory ami uncivilised. Nomadism at the 
present day, newever. la regarded hy Dr. Kuinelln, not 
as a remnant of lierberism, but aa caused hy the difficulty 
ef eflectiM a transition to an entlrkly new manner of 
living. The granary, he says, precedes the dwelliog. 

It IS net pcesibls here to enumerate all the intereeiing 
points mis^. which Include such subjects as aoolegioal 
eausse for migration and 'silent trade.' The author has 
dealt comprehensively with migration as a whole, and 
hie work is likely to oe partieulvly useful to enthropo* 
geograpbera. The mere list of works to which referenoe 
IS ma^re fills forty.fivs quarto pages. Unfortunately the 
detaUe are not always accurate: e.g., on p. 337, n. a, the 
reference te Herodotus should be te ths Vth, not the 
JXth book: n. 3 ths reference to Lane shcuhl probably 
read oh. six, or perhspe xli: on p. 21 F.. H. Man is 
misquoted. Whst Men says is that nnniadfacn is almost 
entirely coaffnad to the ‘ aryoto ' os dialincl from the 
' eremtega ' tribes, these two groups covering the whole 
Andainaoeee population. Few anthropcloeists would 
aeoopt the statement made on p. 11 that '* tne pygmies 
'* immigrated Into Africa, gradually dlvkling Into Bantu. 
” Rush and Negritio tribes.” ffoch criticism is offend 
with no doeire (o detnet from the value of a work which 
has cleariy involved much labour and ressareh, but may 
be made at 111 more useful in subsequent editions. 

J. H. H. 

Religion and Madlcine of the Gl People. By 
Mg ii4 J, Fteld. D^ord UnivroUy Frut, 1937. 
44 SUM., intAiUurifoiicnsandmop. Pries 1 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Field l&tioduoee us to a eolourful pageant 
of the agrioultural and aalmlsiio cults of the QA I^ple 
of the towns of tho Gold Coast and hinterland. Kee very 
oarefttl and oonsclontious reeearah makse this work an 
imporesAt contribution to ethnolo^. But a complete 
study of tiie religion and ms^ oT any people can be 
made only when these are envisaged in tlie eoeial fabric 
as a whole, and perhaps the delineation is a little lacking 
in this raepeot. 

Bert I II entitled ' Publlo Worship ' (in tbe towos of 
Temma. Niingu'a, Labadi. Osu. Teshi, Kpong, Acora). 
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On® wpuld h*v« pi^Prwd thU term to Wii 

natrotod u >« higher wonhip thvv thtt of » puithron of 
gPMMr or iMWr ‘code/ Mrn» of whom Appear ro bo 
vary abort'livad. In resdins the book one gote an 
impiaeeioD now and ogain of Xr. Ralph Pkldingtnn 
(Mak, 1988, 48) calle “ a oonnh'anee at a brow h of tbo 
“ licat and eaoond Connnandmenw.” Neverthekaa, it 
sa very evident that (he OS ate deeply religroua, ami 
their ritea well xrorth * leoonetructiun ’ for erientiAo 
etudy, and * aublimation * for religioue purpoeee. Por 
tbeee ujne the book vill be welcomed ethnologieta 
and miecionariea alike. One Chrletleti Clturch hta 
already made a etart In the dbertlon of sublimation. 
Part II ia entitled * The princlptee and praotke of 
' medioiae and jnagle.* In this Dr. PielA dlamaare 
the dogma of Imman peieonality; ileeehboa the 
funotiona of the jnediuma as the mouthpieeaa of the 
go^, and deal* with the aubject of rnedirme.inen m 
private practice and witchoreft. 7^ rdle of the 
inediuma in tl>e aerviee of the goda providee an oAci^ 


and * itimfte<l nirlie for a type of ponton who in Europi> 
* would'he a miaflt of eoriety.’ Thin la indnUtaUy trun. 
Dr. Pield uaea the title ' wltvh.dootor * to dcwribe a 
witeh’hnder, exoreiaer. or healor. 

The 'Ceremeniee of E^*er)'day Life* (Part Id) 
oonawt of a very lifa>hiKCvry of * (he rbtid.* from 

the ante*nata] jaeri^ to the completion of puberty-ritee i 
and aeemewhat abght chapter on the 'Cult of the De^.* 
* Tone ' languagea ore a anaie, and (jS ia oneof IhMe. 
The author'! kn^lodge of the ian^ago will ha\’e 
taught her to avoid this difficulty, ont aha haa not 
thought it nereieary to mark the tones on the nath** 

K mara and worde alie givea. The word gbe (or gb*). 

' example, eeoma to uve at least three dlffbmnb 
maaninga. With a high .level pitch it meana *pob' 
(Weicarmenn and Ward): with a low iatwl lone it 
maana 'road.* and in this eenso Dr, Pleld frer|u»ntiy 
uaea It, aa In the ceremony of the ' closing of the road,* 
pp. 48*44. A third use appear* to be found in the 
phroM on p. 198 (* are our veicae one'). K, D. S ARTli Y. 


OCEANIA. 


Haneohan dar Sitdeaa. Sy H%ldt ThurnuvU. . 

W Xntf. ei> + Sbl pp. 

Thia book ia a eariea of eharactar etucilea of native* 
of Buin, in the south of Itaucalnvilla, fiolaman 
Islands, where the author and herhuiDand, Dr. RjrhaM 
Thumwald, have spent much (Ime. erjeutide 

results of the drat visit wwe publbhed a nuinbar of 
yaar* ago, and part of thoae aeouirad in the second 
visit has appaared. This la anotner insialntent. 

The book bemiu with a chapter on the ruttur® of 
Buin, with a theoretlesl monstTUCtlon of the history 
of that culture. This chapter is a very us^ul auiBmary 
for students, and gives llw right orientation for appre* 
elating the main |>an of the b^k. Then follow sixteen 
studlM of natives known to the writer ; tbeir prraontU 
hlstarica. the fortsa that have shaped tlietn, the thoughts 
ami ambllions that have movM them, are brao^t 
before the rasder \‘ery olearly, *rhe aim of the book 
Is to eoTTOCt " the errors of a on*<aldod matarialistjc^ly 
“ directed thinking, viz., that in a primitive population 
" every indivldusl Is like avery other.** Thla is of 
value, when lystoms of aeonomloa. religion, and other 
aspoets of oulluro are being studk^. and la tometln^ 
overlooked. At the eaiTHi time, the author Atiampta 
to give these individual lives their place " In the totsdity 
" of preatmt.day life in Ruin.** 

In the eooond place the book is a contribution to the 
study of eultur* contact. Huin is being rapidly In* 
Nuonced, like every other primitive society, by ihe white 
man : whst is the effect tjf this on native life 7 This the 
Author beara carefully in mind, pointing out at the same 
lime (hat here again no systematlo stalement can be 
made { '* to this change aleo individual pereona vojy' 
" often react quite differently.*' It Is natural that the 
bulk of the character studies should, under the clrcum- 
Btaneea. he those of women and of women's life. Yet 
her* is a fact (bat is of interest, seeing how liule. com* 
parativaly, the hfb of women In South 3eas' auciotiaa 
Kaa bean studied. 

A narnbcT of wcil.pniiusl illusi rations make the 
book of value, In that they both give life to the storiee 
by showing what the various actore in them kuk like, 
and show something of the marcHal culture of the 
people. The only critleiam that can be made about the 
outward appearsnoo of Ihe book in that it is rather a pity 
i has been choeen to repreecnt the palalel plosive sounef, 
Moing that c would have done just as wall. an<l tha 
tonic accent is alreai^ indicated by the acute accent, so 
tiukt such a word as is a little corfusirg to ]<^ a(. 


Dr. Thumwald contribute* a short preface to a rsadabta 
and useful bock. A. CAP2LL. 

Ipaain um Ponapa. Up itr. AnntliMi S'Un, (Smh- 
AlSN drr auim^SxptdUiOH IfrU>19IO, // 
Ah Stkn^ff/npAlt: D. .Viknmsris*, Si. 8.) Ham- 
iwrg: (d« OruyUf. 1984), zte 444 pp., 89 

phidt. 

This voluma in tha mat aeries under ths ganaral 
edieorshjp of the )s(« Profesaor Thilenius esUs for a 
further tribute to (he work of dennan anthro^logists 
liaforc (he War. Like ife pradeoeaaors, it is cliarae* 
tariacd by tlie presentation a grant mass of material, 
in a cImw and orderly mannar, covering gaographkal 
mlaUenshiixs dmegrapliy, physical •ntiirop^ogy. seeUl 
structure, economic life, rellgiun and maiariaT culture, 
with useful lummarira of the ethnologicid position, par* 
tfculariy in relation bo Polynesian groups. In tins book 
five irajer Mand grou|M are dealt with, each Id a 
esparau section, tiwugh nioet of the apaoe is given to 
Kspingamarangi and Nukuoro. The data given are 
moat wekema to lire student of Oreanin culture*, since 
until now we have had prartlrwlly nothing seienti^ 
about these islands. Tlie nigh tachmeal standard of the 
platae, as always in eliis serira. daservaa special montion. 

Judged by the standards of miidem tleld>work, a 
quarter of a century after tha original material was 
Collected, there am certain obvious eWeeta to be noted. 
Tim tachnologioal analysis, sound as far as it goes, and 
especially us^ul for tlie plaiting, netting and beaketry. 
is not on the level which tlio work of Ilr. Peter Uuek 
lies given us for Samoa. New Zealand and riaewbere in 
PelynMia, Only two pages wicli, for Instance, deal 
with the detail of renoe*conatniction in Xaping* 
sunarangf and Kukoro, and tliere )s no descriptien of 
saihng technique. Good empiriesJ material is ^ven on 
loeel organisation, on the Msi* of a census, and is 
further turned to account (or gervoralitations about 
propcrty*rigbt« in lan<l. But smee t)>e record was 
obtained through interpreters tliere Is uncertainty in 
aome case* how far defferont names apply to single 
individuals. This lUusimtee the importance of a know, 
ledge of (lie language and an int'mata acquaintacca 
with tl>e peraona studied in obUiLaing an accurate census 
for sociological use. The dofecta of the matarial on the 
linguistic Bide are seen also in tho Ikta of khiahip tanns, 
wlwo* thsre is no attempt to r*eoncile the versions of 
the different authoritke oted. Some of (ha Carma given 
do not inspire conffdence, as wliera id Kaplngamarangi. 
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' brath«r * a&d ' cnotber*! brother * ere deectibed 

es {ua^ of my fftthor end mother reepectivefy, this being 
• word need elMwher* in Pofyneeie C4dy for feroelee. 
And while the linguietic doouitMtetioa throughout the 
book is neh, one suepecte thet it ie net elweys entirely 
eeounte. tot inatence, (he of the OEdephyffuM, 
en important tree, ie Riven on pego 17 e» ri reu oa 
Krhmer'e authority, wi^ the note “ tefan f Menuecnpt 
" lOegfble." whereM, on peio 1S6. n text from Kricner 
gives it ee hefov, e more prooehle form from compeneon 
elaewhero. From the grenunetioal point of view. eleo. 
the texte of the eeng* given Appear to oe garbled in placee. 

Some of the moet important material in the hook 
dei^ with r^igien. Apart from tite deaonption of the 
wooden dguree from Nukuoro« oolleeted probably by 
Kubtfy« and ropreaenting the native gone, there are 
eenea of legenrle and In particular, eocourtta e( ritual, 
which e^ coneidertbly to eur Istewledge of the cvlta 
of the marginal Folyneeian area. RAY&TONP FIRTH. 

Kanue Religion: an ethnofnglcal itudy of the 

« Har>u« Nativee of the Admiralty lilande. 

Bv B. F. Forrww. Fhtlatletyhui (dtneruaii 
^MoMpAfcal Sooi4tg). H3S. ia + 3d] fp.. 
titUHTOUd^ 

Five yaan ago Dr. Margaret Mead publiehed an 
account of the Hanua, (fr^utnf up m /few Qirfneo, that 
eeemed almoat eeneational to many readen. Since then 
hM iftneAtp fn (Aa Admiralty ftiand*. and now Dr. 
Fortune*! Mcnv4 Aaliipien. indloate the ikeleton tVcm 
whieh that picture waa drawn. 

Dr. Portune'e method of preeentatloa doee rmt make 
for aaey reading, nor ii hie meaning edwaye elear. The 
facta illuitcating the working rellgloue eyitem are given 
in a diary, eovering alx monthe of ' religioua events * 
and ooeupylng two*thirda Of the bock. During thla 
time there le no record of a leaeonal oeremony nor one 
marking any phaee in the Ufh of the individual or group. 
Thie onlaeion give* the jmpreeeion that ritoal playe no 
part in hUnue religion, but ae Dr. Fortune eietee In the 
praffeM that the ecoount of ritual le to appear Irt a 
eubeequent publication It cannot be aaiumM that ne 
ritual took place during hie six months of observation. 
Thie dlvoree in the preeontatian of ritual and religion 
ie to be regrettad. It might be inferred that Dr. Fortune 
eontidera that rllital ii unimportant in Kanue religion, 
yet he etatea bo ground! for eueb en inrereiwe Further, 
the e4aaee ie tbe nechanlem by whieh rellgloue eanctien 
ie imprnl and the eveote of numeroue edaaeae are 
reecrdad. but tha procedure or ritual of the e^anoa ie not 
daeonbed. 


The events in tbe diary are * religioua ' becaoee they 
record contacte with apirite and moral judgmente are 
jMonouncod. but they are eleo an aocount of the 
quanels, illnMaae, accidante, and mthguae of a very 
hard-headed people. The meet remarkable constant 
faetore of theee storiee is the guilt eooeoiouenaae (intro* 
iaotion) that they exhibit; wlien miefortune of any 
kind happen! It ii almost Invariably tsaumod to be 
a puniahmant Cor tin committed by the vicum or hie kin. 
Projection of guilt is eecn in certain forma of magir 
peTwrmed with hoetile intent, but their eoope le 
dednitaly rMtrieted. The canetion Cor morality ie fear 
of the family guardian ghoat. aod the cauee of death ie 
unexpiatad ein. The cult is neither an anceetral cult 
net a skull cult, but a father cult, with a fieree ambi* 
valent love and hatred attitude directed cowards 
authority. The greatest offenoe against the guardian 
ghoat) ia loose Mxual conduct, and ^ newer tne ghcat 
Che g^tar hia potency in puniahment 

*'Tbe Manus believe in a pemonal guardian from 
*' death ami dlaaetec and in a moral govamor who 
'* adnunistare an impereonai government through tbeir 
“ Sir Ohoat. Dut lliey qu*il in belief whenever a death 
'*oeeure. Then the pericnal guardian has failed to 
*' guard. T)ic sine have ell been ahrlven and expiated. 

tha nerat government has been honoured and 
*'Mpeased. but tbe death has occurred uevertheleae. 
*' So out with Sir QhoeC I Hia ekull may be battered to 
*'powder, ami the powder thrown into lUmea, or it 
*' may merely be hurled into the sea. Sir Ohoet baoomea 
*’ a vague lurking danger of tha middle saas, not very 
*’ eerlously regartM—then a eea*elug. Rut the eyeMn 
** geee on. A new ekull ie bleaehed from the c o r p ee of the 
*' reeently dead. Zt is Inatallod in the heuee none with 
** the women wailing at the reminder of the death. 
'* Lmg live Sir Ohoeo^but no longer than hie eon and 
heir whom he protaets." 

fTono la the pe^ment made In expiation of ein; it le 
paid to the oflbnded ghoat, not oiteiwbly to the mortal! 
Into wbope paesmlea It piseee. As 1 have remarked 
alreedy, the dominant t^t In Hanua religion la the 
introjeotlon, not the projection, of guJt, and the need 
in expiation is to appease the ghoetly father, yet, as 
sexual ein involve! two farDlliee. property ^id in 
expiation paaeea out of tbe household of the party 
oensldsred guilty. Sines all girls are betrotbM in 
infancy, the rooral eennotatien of sexual ein oolneidea 
With tbe acetal eoonemie attitude to marriage. Henee 
both by the ghoeta and by the living, a powerful ecenorole 
system, with a high etandard of honesty and puritanical 
sex morals, ie upheld. BRENDA Z. 8ELIOMAK. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


Sledge! and Wheeled Vahlelas. By Oitia Berp .' 

« NoTd*tka Mutuu tiowtlinffar 4 (1383). (7cpen- 
Aspen r Devin <4 MuAitepMrd, 138G. 183 pp., 
pU. Juxii.figt. 01 . 

Tbe author bellavee that the North Buropsan culture 
province wm intimataly r^tad to that of North Aeia. 
and that It has been aodlAed by InAuenoee from the 
MediUrreaean and by indigenous inoovatioai. The 
book is a Survey of evidenoe. in tho mala front northern 
Suraeie, oonneeted with tho origin and eeuwad of 
sledges and wheeled vehiolea, and in it Dr. ^erg bee 
preeentad us with much important information and some 
very Intareating euggeetions. It la a book -that well 
remys careful rsepding. 

The aulbet begine by describing vanoue daviees that 
may have been typologieal predeceseore of the rancer 
eleiige, and refen to the hide aledgee of the Lapps end 
Soyots, the dug-out sledge of the csmoyod-Oatyek, the 


boat-shtmed sledge of Carslia, etc. He mentiona that 
base! or beataledgee, dating from the Keolitbio and 
Brcaaa AgM, have been found In Sweden. In Chapter* 11 
and HI he deals with the simple runner sledge and the 
bullt.up eledge; tho former waa usad in Sweden ohieSy 
for agriouUaral work—carrying atonee and tha plougfi 
^4na waa therefore, found in the cultivated areae. Re 
mention! a apodal variety of this eledge. consisting of 
a forked tree-trunk, whieh oecure or occurred in Norway, 
South Sweden, Denmark, Spain and Fortugai, and 
AsMm. The reviewer hse eeen thie eledge commonly 
used io Natal and BMutoland, for traneportiiw heavy 
building atones and for carrying is the nativee* harvest; 
in the iatCer case it is oftea provided with a baeket*work 
euperetructure. The simple mnner-eledge survive* 
where wheeled traffic is handicapped and occun through¬ 
out wettem Europe, while the built-up eledge. i,e,. 
where tbe freight la rarried ai a level above the runner*. 
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ii UMd ift aortheni. ctAtral. ftad «*aum Euixipe. and 
raay b* an adaptAtion to lM«a aoow, manh, or wat«r 
puddka. Ita uaa la not duo to lack of akiU in wood, 
work; tbo alodgo ofton ahowa skilful carpontry. e\*»n 
oabiaat-makar'a work. Wa an warned agaioat umpla 
acbomat of avolotion by tha adoption from Oarmany 
of fibe narrow racing*aled^ by tha ^nlry and gO%*am. 
mast ofRciali of Swadao. by ita lubeaquent spread 
to ^a peasantry wbere it modiflad the native types. 

Ch^ter IV w devoted to the * Double.aled^* and 
Chapttf V to tha ^Cart* Two .wheeled carts are 
re pr seen ted in the Swedish reck.angraviny, in some 
cases wheels with spoksa bsins disceroiblo; end a tomb 
in Scania has yielded a can tnat from the middle 
of the BroiUM Age. The early two.wheeled carle seem 
to have been drawn by a pair of oken» and tbsir area of 
distribution * eoiacides with the old districts of the 
* palr.dravn plough.’ the same system of yokiog being 
used in both cases. The cart drawn by a single entmal 
aeeias to be lator in the Korth. Dr. Den ^inks the 
change took place in weetom Europe ano the British 
Isles when the bores replaced the ox, This woitld iomly 
A long period of overlap between the two form, The 
ox is the pioneer animal: ito sleadinees maksa it much 
more sultMle than the horse where eorfacea ere bad, 
and there must heve been msay roads in eighteenth. 
uMitury Britain that encouraged iU suxwival, The 
onS'koiee cert has ita greatest area of distribution in 
central Asia, whsre It Is the rvomal wheeled vehicle, 
but where it taay have spread in eomparatively modem 
times. In osAti^ Europs it hss been replacM by the 
four.wheeled waggon, usually drawn by a pair of oxen; 
It is, howsver, oommon in nortbem ana wsatem Europe, 
wheie its mala /bnetion is to tarty manure to, luul 
harveete from, the fields. 

Chapter V2 dlacusses 'Tha Slida.otr and ths Origin 
' of tlie Carl,’ The author acknowledgaa tha important 
pioneer work of Dr. A. C. Haddon, who al>oe^ the 
evolutionary relatioiuhlp between (he two types of 
vehicles. 1 a view, however, of aU ths new Infbrmation 
that Dr. Berg pr^uoee, we shall havs to extend our 
stage from Ireland ov’er much of northern Euiaala. In 
Swadeit the sllds.ear, drawn by rasa, is used in ths 
lowlands for taking hey to tha drying places: it ia alao 
mora ganertlly as a horsa.drawn vahlcls. Tha, 
slide ear ooeur*. too. in Silseia, the Tyrol, tha Balkans 
t^prway. Tinland. and Ruaia, and has spread to the 
Rusalan eettlsmants in fiibarla, and to Vm Khirghic. 
Oetyak, and Samoyed. In the mnuntalns of Hupeh 
and flseohuaa. where it is drawn by boreee or donk^ 
it b used r«r bringing down fuel in ths autumn; in the 
Yangtee delta it is drawn by buffaloes. Dr. Berg 
thinks that there may be a very aaoieni connaotlon 
between tbe aUdc.car of the Old World and the dog, 
invoi of tbe New. 

The rav*olving axle with its solid wheels also has e 
wide, though now discontinuous, distribution. Ths 
author belisv^oa U eaine to the North fully developed. 
" The spoke.wheel," he says, "ahookl be undoubtedly 
" recognised as being uf tntarlor.Aeiatic origin.*' He 
goes on to esy, "The aiDgla.horee cart has e\*olved 
" from the eli^.car, but tius occurred in very ancient 
" tiines and probably in connection with the earliset 
“ empJoyomnt of the tame boras by the Altaic peoples " 
(p. 1 ^). It all looks as though Uio prooem has taken 
place over a wide area, some places making cue cen* 
tribution. some another, and >'ery likely ecvoral places 
iBskiiag the same improvement, perhaps at the same 
time, perhaps at different penods; and (hat the 
diffusion of successive steps had (sken place freely. 

In Chapter VJI thON are interesting observe! kins on 
the * Wheeled.aledge ’ an<l ' Wheelbarrow ' A sledge 


equipped in sununer with a pair uf wheels is ufie<l in 
Sweden almost exclusivsly for carrying the hsy end 
com. lo many places it le amid to luve appeared only 
in recent times. The reviewer is inclined lo think (hat 
in Wales, where it is used for carrying hsy and bracken, 
it has also spread in ths lest few years. This simple, 
but useful, vehicle is c o m mon, too, in Norway, but is 
unknown in Finland. Dr. Derg writes, "It is r|ulte 
*' obvious that ita diatribution is not of greet ege. Tbe 
" whole question requiree closar investigation which 
" paints to the agriaultursl economic literature of the 
" ^hteenib century." 

The wheelbarrow is fairly recent in Sweden and has 
naver been taken into generel use. though it goes beck 
in urban cultures a good deal earlier. In maiw of (he 
rural districts it Amt appeared in the Utter half of tbs 
njnsteanth centxiry; its spread was closely associated 
with railway aooatruaiion. 

The last chapter diacuases the origin and distribution 
of the 'Waggon.* The waggon is cloaely aaaoclated 
with agriculture and is moat commonly drawn by a pair 
of oxen. It dates from prehistoric times In Europe, and 
is Agured with the cart among the rDCh.carviogs in 
Sweden (Rjehed). It occurs unimmly ovar cantraJ and 
eastern Europe fram Holland to the Drala, from 
Bulgaria to Sweden, Into Britain, originally a cart 
area, it ■eems to have been intr^ucsd by Dutch 
infiuence. 

The reviewer strongly recommends this beautlAiUy 
lUusUatsd book to snvone interested in European 
culLurea or in genarml evolutionary studies. Ths 
author has described the fketa as aocurauly and Ailly 
as possible, and, while re^ainio| from speculations not 
wsa sui^>wt«d by facta, hss mads some valuable aug. 

K ions for their interpretation. He has given us s 
s amount of valusms information which ahould 
form ths basis of much ngional study in these islands 
and elsewhere, and be is to Jae cengratulaud on having 
jaadc an Important contribution (n eclanttAc knowledge. 

k. U. SAYCK. 


A Preliminary Conilderstlon of Aboriginal Australian 

M Dseoratlva Art .Sutkcrload Dovideen, 

(jlfemefr# 9 / (As American J*AfIees}jAica4 iSoacty. 
IX, 1937). O^erd, iVwe ke. 

As a record o( eelfected materia], the value of this 
bock is much greater then its tise. The bulk uf the 
evldeacs is from tbe five AustraUan museums, and the 
Huseum of tha University of Peniuylveuija. More tban 
300 specimens are reeonled, mostly by line.drawings, 
end though good phoiegraphe are pmferablc. ee a 
general rtiM, »e«e Urawiagi “have every appearance o( 
exaotnese, and have lost nothing by reproduction, 
fieveral of the phetograpbe are not so eucceeefuU as the 
detail of tha dMign is saaroely visible. The dcscniAive 
matter and ths ciasslfioatien of the objects are iofoexna. 
tivs and objective. There are caatiously constructed 
maps of fbatribution and a bibliography. 

I'he author obeervea that the evuJeiioe '* ii still 
'* insufOcient lor more than a prebninary consideration 
" of many aspects of Australian decorative an'*. 
Many dsalgns are painted for pus^ tsrajporary purjMsee, 
and in a Highly perishable luediuai. fW of ibs carS' 
menial ground.dAwiogs am on record. Mr. Davldiea is 
hopeful that research may lead to a more complelo 
picture since this is still " s living art," offering ** a very 
" fruitful disld for investigation in those areas where 
“ cLangee are taking pIsM under strictly aborlgmal 
'* 000(11 tKAS>" It would be interosting to knew how many 
areas thsrs are where this wandering people are entirely 
immune from direct or indirect aim influence. In lu» 
preface, the author remarks that, " Whether attitudai 
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ID r«flp«ct of oxt hsvo choiigwi ftloniy iir npUlly, if *t 
' *11, in ftny Siven region ii impoMiblo to <t#C«nBin» 
*' without hii^noA] Avid«nc», but 'vjth utl«quB(« 
' trebsologiMil «« can lK>pe to taaro Mnie. 

*' thing *' of theae changes an<X ho entU with th« hnpe 
that *’arrh«olonc 4 l activjtiM wjll he raccMaful m 
' Mtabliihing cTirotteiogical relatinnahip, at leatt for 
* inoinod clMgna in the venous parts of the continent. 
'' Vntil luoh etufbee are nreile the basis problems 
ciumol be treated further." It is difReuJt to see how 
the archeologiift would aot about his work in Australia{ 
what hope there ran be for the ramval and discovery of 


archaio apeciiuSDSi bov they can be identiflod as such. 
nr detad. This abeeooe of such materiel ia one of the 
two most eerioua obetsolee to treeijiff the evolution 
of primitive art, the other bebi^ the Tack of chxono. 
lo^oel data. Many aothropologista have ignored three 
difflculties, by an entire]/ subjective ejection and 
arrangement of available evidence, in which chronology 
18 left to take care of iteelf. One entirtiy agrssa wi» 
Mr. Davldeon'e coneludir^ senteitce. "But the baeic 
" problems of tbs evolution of this, or any other art, 
*' cannot be conolusively solved enthout archaolo gioa l 
*' and cbroDolo|ieal data." W. PAGE ROwB. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Kalemunu.Ebihe Gi Cult in Papua. (CY. J.S.AJ., 

pn 

hIJ Sta.—Dr. Wira*a srtiole on tbs Kaiatnunu- 
S^tfut'Oi C>ilt ia the Delta Re^on end Wretem 
DivisiOD of Fscue LXVU} ja of apecisl 

interect to me mosuss 1 havs psrsonal acquaintance 
witli one of th# euUurea it diacusees; his sphere 
nf inveetiastion on the wset, and my own on the 
enat, coineide over the Pufvt Delta. But ^ssrt from ila 
conelueioiia, 1 dnd the article intaresting beeause it 
reveals so strikingly the difference between two poeeibis 
methods of approeeh, both of them being, as I Imagins, 
lej^tinate to anthropology. 

Dr. Wire has eoveren a great deal ef ground geo* 
graphically, and fn studying a great variety ef eulturaa 
(with particular referenoe, in tna abovemsmed article, 
to their religious aspect) hia aim appears to be to 
dieenver resemblanoM, oorrrepondenore. and identities 
among them. I, too, have covered a good deal of 
grouad—from the Purer! Delta eaetwarda along tlie 
whole Quif ZHviaien coast—and, while ona oannot 
remain uaooaaeioua of theas reeemblanoes, etc., I And 
that 1 am equally, ot more, impreseed by the diflbreaoss. 

The SltDia, aa the people o^ the Oulf Division eosat 
are called, have a great deal ia oommon with the Neman 
of the Fureri Delta j and the Elema theiseslveo, along 
ICO milee ef oeeatlins, are in a eultural senes more or Isas 
homogenaouf. fiueh, aevorthaloas, are tha dUfsnnces 
In every tribe that I have found, that the only feasible 
raethed ef doing my own kind of work Is to ooneantrate 
on one of them. The reet, if not wholly ignored, are 
brought Into the pioture only in So far as they may 
poasiDly throw light on the eentral subjaet. 

Tha mathed ampkvad by Dr. Wire, on tha other 
band, has been to sslret a rsllgious cult in one of tha 
cultures along his beat, and to esak parallels to it in the 
otbsie. This is \indeniably sn intanasly Intoreetlog 
study; but the Anal results of it are loamly of athno* 
lagicai or antiquarian ligniAcancs. It cartel^ gives ue 
some mtalleolusi aatisisotion to be ebown tlUt the 
KoMnwnM cult, s.p., has close eonaexioaa witl\ tha 9i 
eult, but that does not tall ua very nueh about either 
a iteelf. Nsadleaa to say the oonnealoa betwsen these 
two~^ that between othan, In the googrepbical sense 
more nearly relawd-»is not present to the consdoosnees 
of the natives thamrelves. To them ffokununu is 
fToMmunu, and is (Ni a&d It is principally in Chat 
light that they appear to me. Eecn has, in its own 
sujToundjngs, a naxua of ffifictions and ii^use. Tha 
method of ^preach which, as a Qevemment aathro* 
pologisc, 1 finA more atcractivo axid premising, is to 
study ooa or ths other on its own grooed in the nope of 
dieomrering what these funotioni end values are, in 
rebktion to the people to whom it ectuaJly balooge. 

Even in one and the same tribe there may be two or 
more euJta for which a common origin can be vary 


plausibly aseuioed, and which are yet to all Intents and 
purposes separata. Z think, ao., of tlM Bull.Roarer, 




the MoHap (coirseponding to the Kvoi of ths Pun 
Delta), ajul tha tall masks called Uavpkp, all belong! 
to tha Blame paopia. The very ahepe of tha material 
objects eonceraed {though their siaa may vary Isea 
than IS ins. to more tl^ 18 ft.l Is enough to luggaet 
that tlie real on'sJnal fa tha bull.roarar; and there ii 
{at any rate In cssis of tha flzet snd third) bettor 
evidonM for s common origin than that of mare form. 
But, while all chsaa oulta must* possew a great deal In 
oommon, not only in their aesums«l origin but in the 
whole backgreuno of religious baltafk and motivea which 
is more or Ism charartonstie of ths Blsma throughout, 
they yet remalA eeeentielly aepartta and independent. 
It wouki be no #oki^{on oi ths problems they present, 
no skpianation with which w# could rest astisAeil, to 
aay were all really bull*reanr cults. Each exists 
in its own right and deserves study in itiwlf, end aech 
is a surprisingly large subjeot. 

I would not deny that X have dabbled in the ethno* 
logical quest myrelf, going in search of identltioa end 
engine. But tbo abovo'itamed article seemed to present 
an opportunity Jbr oritlciaiag a aotbod of treatment 
which 1 have largely forswon. It is ef couns a per* 
feoUy good memoi M long aa it is not thought 
sJhsufflelent. That Dr. Win does not hfaneslf think so 
is proved by his notable neaarobes in ths other 
intansivs maanar, which see m s oo much more useful. 
Xtitorf, Pcfva. F. £. WILLIAMS. 

The Papuan Inscrumertc cailad *Pombo' and tha 
Drink called 'Hamu*. (C/. Ma)', im, 3B8.) 
g 1 Sin,— Some years sgo 1 wrote about an artlel# 

' cidisd pombo, which was, I said, used la eel. 
lecting the aap of a root callsd tiamu. The sap ews 
thea dnmk by th# men of the tribe, wbo lived on the 

K watare of ths Purari River; the special virtue 
> up was that ' it made their skins clean.* 

Mr. Poldi, A.R.M., who la stationed at the Kikorj 
station, in the Oolf of Papua, has ecllscted further 
mfbnnation and writae aa follows: "Young men of 
* * about twelve year* of age are initiated into the drinking 
" of honu* thus. Starting about dusk, Is ad* 

** ministered in large queuttitiw until, Mmewbsre 
" about 10 pjn., the Initiate rolls over incepecitated. 
'* A bunung eml^ ie then pished on his arm to make 
" sore tbatae is resUy out to it. He is then Isft to sleep 
" off tbe effects, usually awakening about dusk the 
" following day. The coosumption of laigs quantities 
" of konw is often accompanied by vomiting and 
** ooosiderabls pain. After this little ceremony the 
'* bo7 is allowed to make and consume ha«nu of his 
" own free wiU." J. H. F. .MURRAY. 

Pori Jdoresdy. 
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NEGRO SKELETAL REMAINS FROM INDIAN SITES IN THE WEST INDIES’. Btf T. }>. Sifwivt. 
bhhUw of Phi*ia\l Ayfihvi>]>oiog}/, Vnikd Siaift Mttstkm, )yuHhh*^{uit J).V. 

CO The recent in this jonmnl by Biixton^ Trevor nnd .In Hen (Mak, II«H. 47) inxjJieB that an 
VL imtleformed NcktoIcI phyaieal typ© hihnhile*! the Virpn lalRiula i:i prc-Uolunibian time«. Not 
only M this iuiplieation contr/iry to j)revjonKly ivM^|il4?<i fttMlinua for the AnIiHenn amii (a- l>« 

•hown later), but it also faila togive lulcquute eoiwitlcmtion 1 o ihi* fKMMbility of thwe Kkelctnl remnlrw 
roprtaonting mtrnaivo Kegro burlula, The iHere of wkcletoiw in a nanA or ehell nioinul of 

Indian origin, lacking careful atratignphic reconlK, Jn nol ccruin evidence of primary axwxiation 
with the aeeoinpwiying artlfnetn. Moreover, 1 venture to nay that few physical stitliropologlsU 
familiar with Ainerlean Inilinn akulin H’ould mislake for In<liana those illustrate by Buxton, Trevor 
and Jnlien; indeed, nuut physical anthro^tulogiaLs would probably be Iohu conservative and sav 
" Negro '• instml of “ Negroid.*’ 

In support of the oirinioik that theao authors arc describing Ncyroee 1 wish to present a aimilar 
case from Barbarlos, British West Indies. From correspondence with Mr, K. M, Shilstone, of Bridge¬ 
town, Barbados, it appears that in August, 1D33, ha commenced to excavate a aandy ri<lge ub^t 
60 yards from high-w ater mark on the shore of Chancery Lione on the southern coast of tho Island. 
This ridge proved to be a kitchen midden containing many ubjscte nf Arawak workmanship. Among 
other things encountered in this site was a skeleton, lying on its left aide at about 20 inchcH under 
the surface. Mr. Khilstouo believofl this skeleton to he that of an Arawak In<hnii, and, in liiU7, 
presented it as such to the U.H. National Museum. Upon rcconstnioling the skull frtun tiie many 
fragments in wlileh it was received in WAsliington. ] felt justille*! in eulling it a Negro, fur renwus 
that wiU appear from the following description. 

Two views of tbc Barbados skull are shown inPIatoD.1.2, C^jm^wrison with the two skulla shown 
in the paper by Buxton, Trevor and Jiilien (Man, 1D38, Piste D) indieatee that theindivithml and sex 
diiTerences are no more than v'ould be expected of the range of vMriation in a single race. Certainly, 
however, such Negroid feature© u alveolar prognathism, broad nose, and low orbits are more pro- 
nouncod in the caae of the Virgin Island skulls. 

In order to evaluate better the metrical fliidings. Table 1 contains meeeuremcntB and indices 
of the Barbados skull in conipariaon with the range of variation of the £ve malee from the Virgin 
Islands and with that of 08 male Negroes from Bennington’s (1032} Glaboon series. Those trguree 
are presented for what they are worth, which, unfortunately, is probably very little, bccauso 
TneasttremenU are very imperfect descriptive agents, and more than one racial group may fall 
within the same range. The eyo is able to detect racial differences that are only masked by hguree, 
I have selected the Gaboon seriee for comparison because it is from the west ooast of A^ca, and 
is about the beet available; it Is not, of course, fully representative of the population from wbicb 
Negro slaves were shipped to the New World. TTus table shows that the Barbados specimen fidls 
within the range of the Gaboon Negroes, except for maxunum skull length and cranial index; Uko- 

' Approved for pablioetioa by cbe Seerotary of the SmiUiseiuen Institution. 
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wise, tbe Virgin Isi&pd speoimens fall within this 
rai^, except for naea) and orbital indices. The 
exceptions, aa noted above, are more in the direc¬ 
tion of the Negro than the American Indian. 

In addition 1 may point out a Negro character 
in tbe Barbados skeleton, namely, that the long 
bones, particularly the femora, are straighter 
than is tbe caM in Indians. The radio-humeral 
index is 80 1 , which could be either N^;to or 
Indian (Hrdlicka, 1932). Tbe maximum length 
of the right femur is 423 mm., which corresponds 


to that <if one of the iiuUm (Am. 40. I • 5) from the 
Islands. 

Without going into further details in conixcxiou 
M'ith phyniral typo, 1 will call attention to one 
thing that clearly proves the J^arbailos speoi- 
men to be Negro. The photograph of the norma 
Frontalis shows the tipper median incisors (the 
only incisors siZu) to be artificially pointed. 
We have here a well-knowTi type of West African 
dental mutilation (von Iheriiig, 1882). Saville’s 
(1013) study of this practice in America iiidicatea 
ixothing comparable in the New W*orl<l Inci- 
dentnlly, tbe Gaboon aeries nsed in metrical 
comparisun above are said by Bennington (Notes 
in tables) to include examples of filetl teetJi. 
The process by which the mutilation is poduoe<I 
is variously described as filing or chipping. I 
would say that in the case of the Barbados speci¬ 
men the teeth were chjppc<l- 

In view* of the fact that the teeth of the Bar¬ 
bados skull have been subjected to mutilation, it 
is perhaps sigQificanC that skull Am. 40. 1 *2 
from the \'iigui Islands (Plate D, 2) has its four 
lower incisors missing (antemortem), and that 
skull Atu. 40. 1.1. from the same locality 
(Plate D, L) has what appeal's to be a notch 
between the upper median incisors. By reference 
to von Ihering's paper it will be seen that sonic 
African tribes practl^ tooth evulsion either 
with or without tooth filing (chipping), A 
notch between the median incisors is a distinct 
type of dental mutilation in Africa. 
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Although no further evldcnne wvuld xmii to 
be needed for refuting tho mferencc rtated in the 
begmiung, it is desirable to sbou' in how fnr this 
is contrary to previously wceptotl fin<lingH for 
the Antillean area. Table 2 R\imm&rizes the 
skulls and frontal bonea from the Indies 
that are available to me, either in the literature 
or in the collections of the TJ.8. National Muac\im. 
Only 11 of these 1)7 epecimeiv« may be swift to be 
probably undefonited. 

The small collection from Cuba, tsf which the 
history is unlmown, elands* apart from all the 
rest in showing no front o*otcipilal deforniitv. 
Since Harrington (1921) has reported a clear 
distinction bvtft'eeii the '(’iboney’ aixd Ara«'ak 
peoplc4> of Cuba os regards the practice of cranial 
deformation tliis collection may represent the 
former group, i^inoe, then, it is not impo»ible 
to find undeformed Indian skulls in the Antilles 1 
present also inpiate D.3.4. one of these Cubu n skul Is 
for eoaiparison with the Negroes. The contrast 
uith the Barba<Io« skull shown in the utne plate 
is so striking that I uiJl give only three Indices 
for the Cuban: Cranial index 79.7. nasal index 
45'4, orbital index (maxillo.front.) SI •». It will 
be observed that all three of these figures fall 
within the range of the Gaboon skuUn. However, 
only two of the (baboon akulls have a nasal 
in<lex below 47 (Icptorrhlw), and only eight have 
a omiiial in<iex over 7?) (high mesocrany). I 
believe the Cuban rdcull here illustrated will prove 

THE EAfttY SPREAD OF AORICUITURE. A 


C 4 In a former paper^ 1 ondeavourecl 
UU to show chat the data available nt the 
moment suggeet that wheat was first cultivated 
in Palestine, and that the variety grou ti uas 
JCmmer. That the cultivation this grain 
spread to the ^wntth'u est is indicated by the fact 
that Emiiifr, or some derivative such as macaroni 
wheat. Ti'ilicum t/vni7M Deaf., la still the grain 
most commonly grown In North Africa from 
S^pt to Morocco and up the valley of the Nile 
as far os Abyssinia. In the la^^t^named counCr>’, 
owing perhaps to itn eurly introduction, but 
maioly to the great diversity of altitudes there, 
more varieties of are grown than else¬ 

where; this has led Vavilov* to postulate that 
it was in tins country that it wa^i drat grown. 

We have, however, definite* evidetiw of thu 
earl}* cultivation of Uminfr in Kgypt. Home 


to be fairly repivscnfafjvc at' the andefonned 
Indian population of the .Antilles, of whicli 
those dceerlbed by Buxton, Ti'cvor and Tulleii 
certainly arc not a 

RcfvrciiccK. 

HsxxixitTOK. K.C., 1012. 'A Knub'of lliu ^*cgpv fSkuH 
wirh SpoeiBl <<» iho (jnign siwl tinbnon 

Uanin,’ Biorntfritn. VI (I. SST, 

Xrooxm. W. K.. I XXL), ' t)ii the l.iWR>'nu Iiulinii*.' 

Xfff. Acad. 0>f., VVssb,. \V. pt. 2. Xo, X. 213-22». 
lU XTO.x. I.. H, Di Mt.rv. 'Paj:'<*u, .1. «nct Jnttcx, 
ALVAaRR H.. 1U39.' Xkclotu? RmuiinA fniin (ho Virgiti 
(«laiMlis‘ Muh. 47. 

Dvbudkn. J. K,. ' .AIxiHiniin] Iiulhui ttemaina 

)u J. lu/it.JoiMuffi’. If, 4, I ">2[813^304]. 

PiAm'SB, Xik WiM.TAM H.. IMOi). 'On RrH'Tiitly Din- 
rnvorc<l Hcinainx i»f ihi> .Aboriffinn] iiihahitaittA 
of JftiuaJrA,' Xaiure, IT(. Ht>7 r(nx. 

Hadoqx, a. 1X5)7 (.W Di RKUKK). pp. 23-24 
(33.7.388), 

HAsarxciToy, M. It., Ili2l, ' Viihn Ik'fwrv CelmnbuR.' 
Indian A*o(rs Mtin., i 

Urdlk'KA, a.. Iii82 , *TIh' 1‘rhicipal DiirvcnainiiM. 

Abeolute and RHutive, thi* Humrrus m the Whin* 
Race,* J. J'Avs. Anliirnp.. XVI. 431-430, 

*oM [naarvo. Hbrvasv. 1x^2. 'Pic kiUwtIiclic 
DcfonnJrung Ucr ZAhnv,’ /. Elhiol,. XIV, 

213-202. 

RavnxB, Marrhaix H., IUi8. ’ J‘n‘coIutnbicin Decvra* 
tion of the Twih iu Kcuwlor. with soioe Ar(*oout 
of the Orc'urroDt’a of >h<i C*\tAtc>m in other Parts of 
Xort)i an*! Sninh .\mcriprt,* .4ih. Anihrap., u.k. XV, 
377-894. 

SHnxTOVK. K. M.. 1937, * C«iv«pooil<«ni'e wIili tho 
IVR. Xaliiinni Maecuru •{AtctI 23 Oca.' 

paj>er read f*«fore th^ J nternulio/uil Conffnan uj 
By Harold J. K. P€ak€, M.A ., F.S.A. 
years ago Bninton discovered south of AxyCit 
the remains of a very tarly culture that ho tormotl 
Taalan,* Tlie jjcople resi>onalbJc for thla wwo 
ck'flrly ijumignints, for the akullx^ of some of thorn 
wre unlike any fourel in this purt of Africa, 
and rcR(*iublc<i thoac usual in Anatolia, with n 
aoutlictn oxtcnsioi7 to the Judu'aii phit4*au. 
The 'laxianK appi'ar to liavo lived In vllli^s 
snri made excellent pottery; there ix, however, 
no direct evidence that they cnltivate<l grain, 
but their settled existence xceina to imply that 
this 'vaR the ense. 

If there ia any doubt tlwt the Tuaians wen* 
cultivators there is none uith respect to tho 
Bodarians,^ who suceee<led them In the samr* 
region. These people also appear to have bf'en 
immigrants, for the akulls of moat of thoac* 
found are longer and narrower than Is usual in 


Anifiropoloffy oTid BUmoloffj/ al Copenhoftn, T> Angatt, 1938. 
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aii{l more* ncurly iwjabU’ a foim<{ 
]n<«t fiocjiichtl.v in Wtnitlipni Iiuib,* 'I'bc liw]n- 
imim, tot), won* u W'ttlwl jKcpIo nntl ii< qiniiutctl 
with tup iwltorK Hit. fn mie of theif gmvcn 
iUiuiton fomul a HtaiU' jtii ftmtainiiig a variety 
of McrtiM. nn«i aniunjfHt grain lUathnri Uvn 
ulontiHod iiH KiNUfft " A Hlnnlai fMltnif whb 

fniMuI about tin* khuh' lime by ill«t (.Utoii* 
Tlioinjwton in the Fay urn. and jl^^' aln' ftiuiul 
afrau gnuDirwi, filial witli gniin whltU wn« 
icl(*ritifip<i by Peicivul and Staiif hk JSMinfr.** 

hi aoiiio form wna grow n in bV.V|>t in 
I'rctlynnatte anti ])\^Ulath• tiniew, nnd It MwniiK 
probaUU' that no ' U'iaiit ’ waa introlnwf 
inti) fhal conntir tnitil Roman tinica,*^ The 
cult ivat ion of JiMUfrf wiia for aomo tlnio liiintctl 
to t)io norlhom jiart of Afritn nnd the ahurca of 
tlio la*vant, rtiHl Ita IntrtKlnction elaewliMf will 
Ui' diaruawHi lat^r. 

From Paknfcin© tho onltivatioii of Kmmfr inuat 
hA>’0 Kjiremt into Kontli ^Tia, where thin groin 
growi alUl, but in North Syria tU« wiJd gvn\n iu 
Kint^rn. and It would Hoom tlwt the people tlioro 
took U> growing this distinotly inferior grain. 
It ae«ma aimoet eeriain that tins ubr the grain 
cnltivatal by tlio peopio ro«ponuble for the Tail 
Halaf cultmo, wbich hu been found apreading 
from tlie neighbourhood of Aloppo^^ to Arpaobiyah 
OD the outakirto of Nlnevoh.^^ The mato con* 
eentration of this culture seoniH to havo been 
t»n the foot'htlls of tha Armenian near tlie 

headwa tors of the Khabnr.** 

Einkom grown wild also in AnatolU, and, 
ainco we have found early eetticd civilitationH in 
(Ulicia,^’ the Troad and elaewhoro, we muat 
ooneludc that tho cultivation of BinJeom epread 
throughout this area. There are eome indioations 
that tide culture oroesed lire Boaphorua or the 
HeUeapont to the aorthern shorfs of the iEgean, 
though this epr»d has not yet boon fully dia* 
cueaetl. kVom the north of the i^ an, agriculture 
probably spread to Theeaaly, thoii^ the First 
Thessalian oiiUure may have croasod tbe 
from Asia Minor by a chain of islands. It 
almost certainly reached the mouth of the Vardar 
and poased up tbe valley of that river and down 
that of the Morava to the Danube bamn. Xbence 
the spread of agriculture, with the First Danubiaii 
culture, has been ably traced by Ohilde^* as far as 
the Rhine basin, to the neighbourhood of Brussels, 
and to the pile-dwelling civilizations by the lake 
shores of Central Europe. 


[AprLl> 1989* 

As soon ai* agriculture liutl been practised in 
Pnleatlne and f^yria, it must have spread rapidly 
along the margin of the cleHorl to the Zagroa 
MounbiinK, and in fact we find it very early in 
Awyrin. Tho ikassage ocrcMs Ric inoimUios by 
HamafLin is n<*t dlfHcult, and tho evidence found 
by Hoi^fcW on tho hills around 'I’clicran shows 
IIS that wttlwl VII luges, prownninbly growing 
gi'uin, oxlstod in that part of IVraia oh early aa 
tlie w-ttlemcnt at Aqttchiyah, if not earlier. 
XJiat it w as in tliis area that A’wiuor was crowed, 
naturally or Intonttonally, with some species of 
.Egilo/ui fn produce n, 'Bread Whea.t,' probably 
TrHicmn romjyirl7iiN Hoat,, has Already been 
suggested in my former paper,t From the 
Telirraii noighboiirhovd ugrienituro spread south* 
uaiiU until It K^chml 8 uha, and soon it crossed 
tlu* mountains Again into Mesopotamia, bringing 
with it the AI T’bikid cultnro. It Is probable 
tliat smuc form of Eiimi>r had been grown here 
up to then, as it uhs at a later <iate, for a pot 
found at Jeiudet Nssri* waa flllod with grain 
which Porcival identlftrd sm Triliciin' fNiyitiiim L. 
That the pmetiee of ngrUniltmv with settled 
vlllugoa and pottery spread over tho greater 
part of FeraiA, which was then lc«a arid than 
at preeont. Is clear from tho discoveries of Hen* 
fcld ami 8ir Aurol Stein. It eoems not, however, 
to liave reached os far east as Baluchistau until 
a somowhat later time. 

From Pereia it is not difficult to pass through 
the monntaine near Herat into Turkestan, and 
there is a way of considerable antiquity by 
Meshed. By one or other of these routes, perhaps 
by both, agriculture epreod to tho foot*hilbi lying 
on the south of Kussuin Tiirkoston, and here 
there ere signs of many villages of early date, 
one of which, Anau, niw ourefully explored by 
Pumpelly. Here the excavators found two 
' kurgans' and two periods of occupation In each: 
the earbost of these was ropreeented by the lower 
layers of tho North Kurgan. In a potsherd taken 
from a low level of this layer Schellenberg found 
the impression of grains * that belong to tho 
‘ group of Trilienm wi^re Vill.’'* 

We can hardly doubt that ogricuUurf*, once it 
was introduce on to these foot-LiJIs, spread in 
either direction, but os yet other early sites 
have not been explored. It seems likely, too. as 
we shall see, that it spread still farther both to tbe 
east and to the west. 

The spread of agriculture, involving tho culti* 
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VAtion of wonje ionii of ' Hiciul WUput,’ tx> the 
cHHt would bring it to AfglKiniHton, a land witJi 
gmit VHrintiotiK of tdcitudo liko Abyrtainia. 
Herf* w culionld cxjiect» groat nmnlier of varietlo« 
to dovelo]), and it im hore. on that n(*c*oicnt» that 
Vnvilov wuiiUI |)lu<<o tlu' Hrxt cultivation of the 
7’. rfdiTcr^ e VI II. 

BoyoJwl Afgltnniatan two \vay<^ of »viIyuiic(> wcii* 
o|KTi. \S'e will Hrwt follow that to tho M>nth>euat 
through tJip Kliyhor INifw to the PMiijHb, 'Pike 
|)ldin of the tl'T rivers miiift then have been 
ileiu>c jniiKh^ jitteiH)kei'HCfl with large nianihy 
areaH, iiiid a ^minitive iigricnItiirAl {keople woiihl 
nntiirallv clii>g to the foot^hUle, to which tliey had 
bf^eii Hcenatonied wliilo in I'orkeKtaii. 

On I’eiiching tho )i]aiii tho imniignints coo Id have 
turned in two cliractionx, either cast along the 
north of tlie plain or southwardg along tlic 
UahiohiHtan l>oi'der; I w’ould atiggeat that they 
dkl both. The eaatward route hae net been 
Mcarchcd for early rcinnhiN, except at Harapim. 
but fnitlior south on the east margin of the plain 
A few putoherdH of the (ndns (dvillsatlou have 
been found at Itiijinr on tbc Sutlej near the f<M>t 
of the Simla hills.^* TIjo Houthwnul route baa 
been better exploited, especially in its aniithem 
jwrt in the piovinoe of Sindh; here aettleniciite 
have been fuiuul atringlng out in threa or more 
lines till tliey irarli ahnost to within night of the 
Indian Oeoan near Karachi. All these have 
yielded the tyihcul ^lottery, red with uatnmlistlc 
claoigna in block, familiar from the exeavationK 
at Mohenjo Daro by Sir John .MarahalP*' anti 
*ftom tho Hurvoy of Majimular.’^ At Ainri, not 
for from Karachi, Majiimclar found two dlstlnot 
layora, and from the lower of thei90 oxtroctetl 
a number of sherds of a type more primitive than 
thoK' from Motion jo Daro; on thaso the decora* 
tion WAS of more geometrie style. Nov, if we 
coinporo the form of the veiweJa fouml in thU 
layer, und the style of their decomtion, with 
uoirespondlng item* from tho top layeni of the 
e.f»rlier deikoaii in tho North Kurgan at Anau, 
we cannot full Co be ntruck by their reaeniblanoe. 
From this itia poasiblo thut the early civiMtatiun 
of tbe Indus basin hna been derived from Turke* 
stan. At a sliglitlyearlier date potteiy from BieCan 
Hnd Boluchiston, resembling that from Busa 11, 
began to filter in from the w est. Tlio grain fouml 
tui theHO sitea is iTrificwm *ph(proeixrum Pcrc-. 
which is still grown in Western India and 
Afghaniaton. 


From Afghanistun theiv is another route to tin' 
e>iHt along the foot-hills to tho north of tlio gi'eiit 
central inountAlu wauif of Aaln; tluit In to any, 
along, or juat to the wmth <»f. the ancient Silk 
Route. 1 ’hough no ivnmhiH i*f a culture curly 
enough for om* |mr|»osc have been cJlswfvc'ixKi 
hy Sli* Aurel Stein or other C'Xplorers of thi* 
region, we hove ovldeneo atill fnrther cuiMt that 
tin* kiukw'ledgo of agrienltmx' wuk enrrltsl thi* 
way. From near I/)p*Nor alrmg the valley* 
of the Wei and the H(mng*liu, alumat to wdtlnn 
Kjght of the Prtcifio Owan, there* lie a great number 
uf enrly ’agrienltnml villugea. w’lth I'tmalnH of 
l»otter>', painted w ith deaigna thut in a geneinl 
way r*»*einblo the wupck of Anau. as hna been 
made knuw’ii n* by tht* reac*arche* of Oiinnar 
Amleraaen.** 

So much for Che eaatwar'l •qm'iuUof ugrlniltiuv 
from RuHHinn IVirkcMlau; th* weatwartl aprt'mJ 
lac k* eontinum ih ov j( lei )oe. A k far as the (laapin 11 
Sfa the way U cImt, bnt bcycml there nriw* 
clifNeultlea. it nhonid not have been inipOMalblc* 
to uluiig the annthem ahoro of thut ecu, 
unci iiortlkwurdH to rtanid thr spurs of the Caiiicoaua 
inonntniuK. It la atnuige that no early rvldencr 
haa bcn*ii noted hen*, but wiirii wo crosa tin* 
I)nie|)cr into tho ' Black Rarth I^iuIh * of South 
Riiwia we find settle* I ngrjrultuml communitk** 
making pottery, painted in designs which recall 
the wiirefi of North ('hlna. Wc can hardly doubt 
that, in spito of strong lucid differences, thia 
pottery belongs to the sAmn general onltUK** 
complex. This is known as tho Tripoljo culture.” 
Unfortunately no form of ivheat lion yet I>e<Mi 
reported from any of Chera* sites, though wo 
shall find evklcnee in other areas that 
rcceive<l their culture from tfi<i * Black Kurlh 
Land*.' 

Many prchiuCoruuis believe tliat the Trlpolje 
culture woH derivefi not from the east but fro»i 
the Dnnulw basin; this view has been well ai*l 
out rofcutly by Kandyba.** There arc, it in 
true, cei'Cam Dantibion ufHnitiCM, such as the 
shoedast celt and perhaps tliv spiral, but tlu* 
culture seein* to be of iuixe<l origin, tJiough the 
Donubian elements are nu>re ubiindaitt on the 
tyiw*site. Nevertheless tbe ^Minted uwreH, both 
in form and technique, seem to connect better 
with the borders of the eastern steppes than with 
the south-west. If it is true that the skull of u 
camel has been found at Tripolje, tliis wouhl bt* 
un additional proof, since this animal is belleve<l 
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to b(( fk naCivo of tlic (iobi IW^rt. oiul 
in thu second })oriod at Anaii. 

T)ie culture of the ' Biurk r^i>dN ’ 

spread in varloux directJcnK, Q’o tJic souths 
pottery reseinUin}; tlml of Kouth R«8nm occurs 
at several sites in WnllMchia and iik the Dliiniini 
tt ai e of the Setond Civilizatiun in Kaat ThcMwly,** 
where a grain a na found in Kewklo by ' 1 ‘Moiinta*! ;*• 
this WHS klentifted b\ Wittniackaa T. i-ulf/arf Vil). 
A iike ndture was AnintI by f.«selu at Krfad and 
either Kites in the vaJIcy of tJie Alt ui 'rmnsyl* 
vania^’** and from tiience this culture seeinK to have 
passed by Toitloa into Hungary, and nveigcd 
with the Damibiiiii culture. (irnitM identified as 
r. rjdjwrr Vill. have been found at Kels«l*l>obaa\, 
Agg-telek and ]>»ngyel,^’ mostly belonging to the 
dccond Danubian ridtiirc. By tliis mt'aiia the 
cultivation of * Bread Wheat ’ spread to tho 
Hhiiie and to the pile<dw'elHnga of Swlturland. 
I^Ktly the viliHges and pottery spread to the 
Vkrnine; but i have found no records of early 
grain from that province. 

We have now traced the spread of agriculture 
to most parts of the Old World where it was 
known in early days, oxcopting western and 
northern Europe, and to that problem, we must 
now turn. Let us first oxamme the oondltiona 
in Crete. 

dir Arthur Evana*^ haa demonstrated that the 
earliest neolithic civilisation iu Crete has affinitien 
w’ith Asia Minor, und we may conclude, therefore, 
that was the first type of wheat to be 

grown then. Evans** baa also pointed out that, 
when the two kingdoms in Egypt wore unified 
by Mence. certain peoples of Libya cnigrated to 
Crete. These would have brought with them 
£m«n€r; this must have ousted the more primitive 
grein. which would, how’ever. have survived as a 
weed in the fields of Bvmtr. 

In a lecture that I gave recently in Uanchestec^*' 
I endeavoured to show that at the beginning of 
the First Early Minoan period, about 3000 9.O., 
there was' a maritime movement that oanied 
various elemante of culture to the west. Theae 
elements comprised a form of buildiag, kaown 
as a thdloi, and five oeramic features, a haudlo 
and four designs. Tbeae had reached Crete horn 
various sources, Egypt. Syria and the Tread. 
1 traced the movement of these ciUtural elements 
from Crete to Malta, Sicily. Sardinia, Spain, 
Ptttugal. Brittany, and up the Irish ChLinel 
and around the north of Scotland to Baumark. 


[April, 1889. 

'I'liiK niaritiinc trade Kcems to have introduced 
Agriculture wherever it touched, and the grain 
that it c*nrrie<l would have been Bmmfr, though 
}>erhapK mixed u’ith a siuall quantity of Einkom. 

It iM poKKible that this trmir touched also the 
«*outli of France, or the hunting peoples of that 
ttnjiitry may Imvc picked up their knowledge of 
ugriciiitiire And iwttoy from their neighbours 
ill Sjviiu. Whatover be the true explanation, 
they iiiaclo pottery and grow grain, presumably 
A'wu^<*r, Mild carrie<l their culture to the Rhine 
nnd beyond, and to the wasterji lakes of Switsas* 
land. Thus they brought to these lauds tbs 
MichclKbcrg culture and to Switserlaod ite> 
Ktramik, and introduced fmvnsr into 
the latter country, in which only Eiitkom and, 
more recently, * Bread Wheat' had arrived. Thun 
I >voidd account for tho presence of these three 
grains in NeoUthio Switaorland in preforenoe to 
the more complicated explanation offered by 
Dr. E. Sthiomann.*^ 

One more line of movement must now be 
traced. Roaenberg** haa Is Cely shown in a moat 
mastorly manner that pottery, decoiuted with 
impreseiona of whip.oord, was carried at an 
early date fVom the Ukraine to the south-east 
corner of the Baltic Sea. wbsnos it travelled 
northwards to Finland and westwards to Beo* 
mark, where it was used in the ' dwelling-places.' 
Wo oan hardly doubt that grain aooompaoisd 
thia pottery, or that the type of wheat so carried 
was some form of ' Bread Wheat.’ Thus by a 
diifercut route the third type of wheat arrive<l 
in Donmark. We have now accomitwl for the 
arrival in that country of Emm*r.' Broad Wlieat * 
and a little EinJeorrt, and this Agrees with the 
conclusions arrived at by Barauw. who found id 
the neolithic pottery of ilenniark 286 impressiov 
of Btnfmr, 4b of * Bread W'heat ’ and 31 of 
Einifcon*,*’ 

lioferencce. 

* Pwke. B. Tht Jlr» otdMaodcn V kfxK. 

IfiSe. 9Q. 

* V4vilQ^^ K. 1. »n tfu ari^ ^ euUivalf’> 

pkmu. Init. AppI, Bot. sad Plant Br^. (L«nihgra<l, 
1617) 1£5-107; Worid ewM ^ if>e varUul.riehM (jrtitA-) 
9f euk«»(U«d p2cwM. Bull. Oov. Inst. Depart. Agrun. 
(Leningrad. 1687) «, A, 11; OeegfopAicaj nguhrititi in 
{As disMtuMm of (As gs jw ^ j/anu. Dull. 

Appl. Bet. and Ow. and Plant Bned. XVII. (Leningrad, 
iSl7) 420-4. 

* BniBter. 0. The btginntiiti «f S^ypluiH eivUimion. 
Antiquity, HI. (Glou«eet«r, 1926) 4.10. 
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THE BURIAL CUSTOMS OP THE WAR TRIBE. 

nUuiraied. 

M The following notAti on the burial nwtoma 
of the War tribe of Sholla in the Khaai 
HiiJa of AuAJn ar« obtained from mateml eup* 
plied by liCr. David Roy, a Khaai magiRtrate of 
that dutriot, my indobtadnew to whom 1 srate* 
fully Mknowledgo. They are interoHting as 
affording a very clear link between the Nioobarese 
cuatom of boxing up the bonaa of the deiul in a 
wood Rtatiic.i and the practice of certain Iran?** 
frontier tribea of the Naga Hille, vho make a 
statue for the recoptlon of the souls of the dead.* 
Traces of a aimilAr custom likewise appear among 
tbs Oaro of Assam and the Sawara of the Madras 
Agency Tracts.^ In the <iiae of the Nicobareno 
the a,ctual bones of important penunis are let into 

I Vide Msar, IMf. 188; Meport on the Cttun* a/India. 
1981. VO). I, pt. i. p. 300; pc. lil B. p. \ 0. 

> Mtntoire ^ lA* AeitUie fli'cielii o/ Ben-ic/ (nvw M'Hnt), 
XI. 1. 

• Ctneae of India. 1081.1. i.pp. 400; It i R. |>.4. 


*• Uaivhall. Sir .1. MoAeitJo Ihm> 'lud *Ae Imlun 
ehUitatkm. (Looilun, IH8X). 

• Msjtimds'’, N. C. Hrptoniiion* in .*<tnd. Mctr. 
Arch. Bun*. Ind. No. 40. (Delhi, 1984). 

AiuteresoRi <7. G. AieAdoifn/ieckt fiUiaJlett In CAitio. 
Milt. Antltrop. Oiwell. In 7Vi»n. LIV, (Vlonns. 1984) 
60-02; The wvo-depottU at Shn Kiio T'un in Fengfiet'. 
I'sksonL Suilcs. D.l. (Poking. 1088) W. 1. 

“ Siam, E. V. 7>ir Pramt/Afnioebe Kiiliur in Fvd- 
Fueelantl. (Moarow, IMA). 

** Ksndybs, O. 6trbi}»ti(l! : Ktnttti md Oerii/e elitf 
neoiithieehen Dorjee, (Vienna, J^p*ig< 1987). 

Wsce, A. J. h. and Thoinpttun, M, S, Frehiotoi ic 
Theoen]ii, (Cambridge. 2612), 

^ Ibid. Hi TSountss. C*. *A( F^VeTr,^(Bn) ^^■rpn4flA«cr 
Aipgviov caI (ADiciih. ISOS). 

•* Child*, V. Oordmi, ?*Ae tiau’ii of Birre;>«/Ti> eivilUa- 
lion. (I^don, 102 . 0 ) o>i. xl. 

•* IliiAchan, U. VergreebiolilHeke ffvlauii' tier CuUur- 
und yulzp/laiiUH d>r alten Well. jUronlau, 1000). 

• Evana, Sir Art luir, 7'Ar piiltKe fff Mintf ni Xnooeoe. 
(Lnndon. 1081)I. 

• E\'niw, Rlr Artinir. Tbe earlii .Vi7«Wr, I.idpfin and 
Xin/ptiaii ftIfUiane tcilA .Minmitt f'rwe. J.U.A.I. LV. 
(1020) inu 226. 

" Poake, H, J, R, .Vewr pftMeine nj the yea> Htotte 
Affa. Mem. nivl Pkhv Maneheatcr Lit. and Phli. 9t-', 
I.XXX1, (Maiiohester, 1087) 87-75. 

»• Hehlamann, Dlsabedi, P/fOxlbetHtreioeu \ —HiAot - 
ieehu «w 2 PhijloftOfmCxAeH. 8!eltarli. f. PRAnt-ZOi hung 
J11, (lull) 44. 

■■ Ruaenharg. G. in Kurapa sur 

^leinnit. (Cniienhagen, 1097). 

** Sarauw, li. T. L. MK. Minunarkad iji llnii, G. 
Itondhrua i IMiunntfi-e Oldiitl. ((V>penhag»ti, 1097) 
00, 81. 

By Pr/ifetocr J. H. HHUe>n. (fniorrstfyof ('eimhridye. 

a wooden torso which siipiiorts the skull itself of 
the dead man: In the case of the Nagua the skull 
jH set on the tnp nf the iiead, where it {r kept in 
place by ' honiK,* for long enough to enable the 
Boul to descend from the head int<i the statue. 
In the oa«e of the War of Sholb, however, tho 
Moul Ih introduced by means of a vehicle taking 
tho form of a noario shell, which is clearly a 
Hubetitute from the dead man's actual bones, 
apparently unavailable in cnniie<|uence of the 
superimpositiou of the custom of burning on 
that of the exposure practised still by the Naga 
tribes referred to and by the Nieobaresc. 

When A person of Uie War tribe dies, a lock of 
his hair is cut from the head with an iron arrow, 
liead before the body is placed on the pyre; 
befoTO tho pyre is lit. the arrow’ thus used is 
shot from the loft of the pyre to the rigid. It 
may be noted here that the 8awara of tlic 
Madras Agency Tracta. who, like the Konyak 
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iu»e ft wocMlen fipiit* for tin* teimKJwry 
nccontmoclHtioi of tlu* kou(,* Hre oft' two »rrowfl 
Ht rattdom after thr^ body i« liiintt an<l before 
loRvin^ the eremutioo ijrtnoicb In the Wnv 
procon of ci'einAtion ii l«ne ia Krtvod from 
riglit hioid or foot it Oil tlifti bone nnd a lock of 
Imir rtw plaiftl on a l«tf of ilir Inkhiat tree 
(PnMNH r] in the jungle oIom U> tlio 

pliue of rromiitloiL Kitltrr throe chiyn later nr 
in the courae of the next Innai' inoutli n ceremony 
la i>ci*fonnrf1 fit the pince ol creinatiott in the 
t'onreo of which n ('ottTlc«ahrll ie tlitoxt'n ot\ the 
tfroiiml. rice la Krutterc<l runnel it and the nnine 
of the (Icrenapil la culletl, after which tiie ehelt Jh 
lifte<l on to A piece of now whit4» cloUi, which ia 
eprinkicd ndth water. Tlie Hhell wrapped in the 
cloth ia brought home to a nolid wxioden (loat 
about <3 to 3^ feet high, already erocte<l. in which 



a slot ia cut, towards the top of the poet, deep 
enough at ita \ippar end to hold a mhiuto baaket 
of aplit bamboo. At the foot of thin poet ia a 
amall bamboo platform on which an earthen 

« Ccivfitf oj Irviia. I98M, t, pp. 900 > 400 . B li. 
p. 4. Uav, 1927. 44 ; MonoirH if f/K AtitUk Spcktg «f 
Stnffol, XI. p. 19. 


hearth ia mulo and a little tiro lighted between 
throe miniature hearth Ktonea. Here the cowrie* 
nhell ia tranaferred to a froah piece of new white 
cloth and, after cortain ccrentoniea, wrapped up 
in the cloth, plaocd in n little bAakot<work caae 
of f^plit bftmlwo, and put into the slot in the 
puat, wliirli ia then aealcd up with a wooden 
plug. 

The <owrle ahell which ia thuK icon ted ia re¬ 
garded iM tJie <leceaaed*a bones. It romains in 
ita abt in the poat until tho .VtVmi Bnh {’ Great 
'(^remuny Tliia ceremony taken place >vhen 
tho (lei^oaecd’a family have beoome HatiBfnctorily 
and |>roHpcrouBiy Bstabliahed in thU world, and 
may take place aa long ae forty years after the 
cremation. At this .Vtsm Sah the oowrie-sbell 
iK Tenia\‘cd from the po.Ht, placed on a new white 
cloth anrl tlicre uoshod, nnd some vegetable 
fibre (ti afrin), said to repreoent hair, is ineerted 
into it. A bull or a cow is aacriliced according 
to the .wx of the dcccuHed and a bone of the 
niiimal together with the cowrie w placed in a 
baaket wliicJx is tied to the poet of a email luit 
apedally built for iU reception at this ceremony, 
after which the hut and its con ten ta aro allowed 
to decay without attention being paid to 
them. 

Before the A'tam Bah the soul of the dead 
perBOQ is regarded as remaining in the vicinity 
of the family, and a parcel of land known aa 
rUhieng, or ‘ bone grove,' la specially allotted to 
tbe youngeat daughter, who occupiea the house 
and performs the necessary ceremonies at the 
post containing the shell emblematic of dccoosod's 
bones. After the .Viom Bah the remain mg 
property of the deceased can be divided by her 
or his deecendanU. Ko post is orooted for 
children or for childless adults or, indeed, for any 
person who has not got material property to 
bequeath to descendants; such persons have ^e 
usual posf-mortm reremonies performed for them 
on tho occasion of the Kiam Bah of their mother. 
In the caao of the .Viom Bah of a man the core* 
monioM arc dictat«(l by the clansmen of the 
decoAsed, nince they must be performed by his 
children, but these, belonging, according to tho 
War matrilinoal custom, to their mother's clan, 
are unacquainted with the precise ceremonial to 
be observed in the obsequies of persons of their 
father's clan. 

As stated nowadays the Xiam Bah relesaoe the 
Hool to return to the creator, but it soome possible 
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ifi the light of certain Nega boNefs^ that thin foim 
of stating the belief is in part the rvHult of 
Christian conta(*te which pervade the whole of 
the Kha»i Hills. The form of the coreinony 
suggests that the intention was to provide a 
receptacle for the life .matter of the deeeese<i and 
to secure its operation for the benelit of her 
dcaecndanta until it could be eoneklero^l to have 
LVKI, ' Ni^n(ftc'nn''o of Hesil.hastinf In 

Awiiu.’ 


been rcsbw^rbed ujto living mcjHlK'rs (jf the 
family, or )KWeibly till it wuh no Uingcr ro<|njrt'<l 
and rouldhe nlluwed to ret nm tot ho general stnek. 

It IK, to be noted that the Srkwani, like the 
Niwjbarwe and the KhnKi, apoak a languagi* of 
the AnWro-asiatie fumlly and tiint then* on- 
atrtmg tm<'es emong some of the Konyak Kiign 
also not only of ini .4iiatro<uMiHti( vorsbnUry hut 
uf eiiltnial einnenta, aiich na the ahoulclereil Iuhv 
gptierally toun<l Mitli the twine RjwoeiAtionH. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Chincham : a Study of ttis nets of Drsam-Exparfanco 
eC Cu(tur«.Centact amon|st ttio Tsmisr 

v9 Ssnol of Msisya. HninniOT}! oj a coMvnunt. 
rntioit hf/ H. IK tioon*. M.A.. Fitld £^Ano{rn?/jAer, 
^‘..W.N. <forfrtnncnf, 7 JfofcA, 1390, 

Siiamans among<rt> the Texnisr Senoi find thrir 
apirit.giudea through dreams of siwoeiation, in 
which they are endowed witli powern, iwually for 
healing alcknees. A leading Shaman in a howler 
group has introduced a eoremocial dance.nnd.mjng 
complex oalled CAineAem, obtained from a dream 
revelarioa on the tribal pattern. Thin ha< rnobilizctl 
the morale oX his group towawl- more effective 
adjustment in tlw contact xhnation. Tlken* an* 
certain BimUaritiee with th«* (Jlion Dance Revival* 
of North America. 

Analjxi** ot the behaviour of Kynibulx in onlimiry 
Tamiar dream* diowe<l when a chief aymbol could 
become a iiotentlal "p»rit-giiule: thin could be 
oxpre<we<l in terms of the degree of iM idcntitication 
with the dreamer, and other aymbols In the «ln-am, 
Some dreamn of aapiring KIxamans give additions! 
avidanoo of this prfiee^**. The power of spirit*Kuicl«*" 
dapaods upon what kind of liiMca-ex the^* liromlM- 
to aid in healing, whether eanxed by intrusion 
(txaated during Roun<l*dance) or Monl lotw (trc-sttsl 
through Madioine.hut). In a very few tlivam* •\ 
Mpirit guide also idanCi6e« himself with the wclfitrc 
of Society m a whole, or oven with a veriMbb* 
('nxmogony; the 8hamwi bamg chosen as intere(xii>r. 
('hUu’licM hriH d«'Volopi*<l from Kueh a dream of 
itilercrMxinn, 

Tlir origins>«>r (»f OiiHfhfin wax a Hliamiui nnd 
kwder of n mmiminity settk*l in thi« foothlllM close 
to Mnliiy. <'lum> 7 H>, HiiuUi. mid i vhi Rumivmi 
cwiltact-. Fiom tiu' jx'iut uf viinx- ed tlu’lr cc*inioin.x*, 
Che grt>up liiid Hiirvivrd the- 1 1*^1x1(1011 Kti\gi*i 

..I UiiffideH**, ainl * piintiing ' 

for ivlluvial tm. whilst still iiinintainlhg (lu>ir plan. 
tatioriH uml tra<l<* In juiigle* jmshue. Signs of social 
disiiitcgratiun uud spirit mil eonflied, huw<*ver, up- 
lienn d fr<'C|U(*ut tfivonxw: ijunri'i'ls for i«*aelvr* 
ship; iuenaxing Ucatli*rat«*» <>s|n*oially aincoiK 
yoiuiger childrioi. 

Ill this Kitnatiou. f'AiffcArm >»’‘'arm* cstaUlisluHl. 
Both jndivi<hinl lunl cullurul auteeiHUmtH ii> tbo 
central dn*mn e'xpi'riimci’ of Dnlok Itjnlmig ani 


iiMicssiHt; in midieiihm the imistct of Moskm idens 
of comliiot. ^'ho spirit of his <lcnel wife bccomrH his 
spirit'giiidt*. giving him new eihioal values and 
llu>m|>rniitr ]>ow<>rH, w'liicli ore now focused In the 
Cfiinefiem tlaiiei* anti Its i-yrU' of songs. Although 
busiyl on Teminr tradition show'ing Malay inAuenecs, 
(’hiticha>‘ exhibiti* vital fc-atuiwt new to both cul* 
I arcs. 11 is an instance of a forc<* towards a new social 
integratitm. in the sinwi ot ciiltiire.contact, which 
has ariMim tlmingli t)ie medium of dnam-oxpcrtence. 

The HadhramauC and Paso. SurnnKi^if of u 
C e ('em Muro'mi'on by U, Ciiion . Tiiompoon , F.f^.A. 
90 21#/ Marrfi. 1990. 

L'liiil «|i>it<* rccvutly Kuropesiw, for rchgiou* or 
political reasons, have* met almnat insuperable 
<iil!icnliii*( in penetrating tlu* Kadhramaut hinter¬ 
land. C'onacKjnently, until ihu Lord Wakefield 
Kxprdition. owing to Mia* bt ark's earlier journey 
in thi* coiiiitry, wax able in Iho winter of I097-3fi 
to obtain the consent both of the A<Icq authorities 
(iml of the local nili*rs, no Kyatematie excavation* 
in this n*gion had ever taken place. Afsirt from 
inscriptioiu), tom from their cont<*xls anti IhiTcfon* 
of little 'laling value, nothing was kiiuxvii of tls* 
pm.IdlAmic nukierial enUnre tif a Uiitl fnmous ti> 
closajeal and biblical writers for its rich mcrcliiindiso 
in gums and spice's. ' 

A small Inroiul into n vevy Ini’gt* subjict was mad^* 
simultanisinsly from grcilngjctvl and arriurnlogleal 
aj'pniach. Kpigmphy, wlllunil irn'voii'nec*, was 
Tii'iited ns an a/'<'eRHor,v after ihe act. Tnevifably 11 
chniiH* la.i beiweeii inv«stigiuiiig iv little* llioroiiglily. 
or more siipi*iflrially • lMawc*eh int< naive Work on n 
simple site* or aNMoeiuh'ii groipi of sites. Iherchy 
piilnfiiil>' liiiiiiiiig ihi^ <'hrc)Uol«igl(*al Infunnntlon; 
til' It wider ex]>lorHtion, wlneh with hiek might 
eiMighly Ui'line thi> clnuii clog leal riailoiirs at the* 
eXTH*ns<* of iieeMrate daln. 

L’nlie-iiutingly tlu- rliniee w*is fur {lie first, nud 
the liniit«’<l time u\*Hi]ahle was s]ua>t ('l(*nring 11 
hIIril'd temple of Muim ^Vn 1 sll)fl, twice <*nlorgcd, 
w'liieh yie|<{c*d the nnielonei'tled plmi uf u South 
Semilie Miuu-tnary atul manN inscripHuiw luit few* 
jjurtnble uhjevtM; and men* or less cun temporary 
grutto-tomhs whieli )>m<hiriHl a \'nludhie nssortmeni 
Ilf jMittery. lustls ntnl iniscH-llsiieuus small objects 
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<•( iig ArtiHtfo incril» Aiul a mntill w*nit* of 
tilcullA, cow Rtodiod by Dr. Mi>nu)(. A)i inrlm^ivo 
«lHt4« of about 30b-0 B.o. v/ich proviHionfll rlMliCity 
of another Jiundml >\'nrH at cvirli fn<l U pi*o|H)»ey, 
hot IaoIu oonrlxuivo ••TmtiKntphfcKt baokinc, Miwi 
Unnlon mipprd nii jrriKAlloo k;^'kUw 


witli tliiM oviTun unity; and Ktndiod the roc«nt 0 <>g]ofEy 
uf the' valloy »yBtem. which Ih m ita later 

]diaj«e*tby palwolithio impirmrnti* of crude Levallgia 
Tvpc foiunl in in CorracrH at I0< 5 and 8 rn. 
TlK’oriftinal cnttinif of fhe^ valley itaolf ia ahown to be 

|)i't**p}ei’'loc<*iir. 


OBITUARY. 


Sidney H. Key: 2Sth Hey, lISS lit Jenuery, i9%9. 
C7 Kidnry HvrlM'i*t Kay wax honi in J.otnliin oti 
V f 2k May. iXAk, hoc I woe n.|ucaf4'd nt thp Ib’ifkh 
School at Abbey Hrn*4't, KpI final (In-ni. On Imvirig 
•whool at thr afli' of fuuru<en lir H|>cnr four ^vhtm in 
C'ity ufllcoa when' fie iir((iiin*<( a knnwiedio* uf «ornt> 
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£aropMC laanefTM. He rotumid to hie old aehool 
an 1374 a# a Pupil Taaohar. In 1380 he entered 
St, Uark'e Training College, Chebtea, leaving after 
a euooeeiful oouree at the ond of 1881. In January, 
]8B2, ha WM appointed by the London School 
Board m AMinCwit Uaater in the Olga Street Bohool, 
Bethnal Qraen, K.B.» a peaitlon whioh he held till 
hie retirement on 10 May. 1083, After yr«rn of ill* 
liaalth he died on I Janua^, 1088. 

Bay ciiuTied early In life, hla wife alwaya had 
poor health and for more than tliiny yeara waa an 
mvilid and never did he fail to attend lovingly 
to hor neode. Without Iwt I'ncouragament and 

( 


>«>lf•denial, hey enulcl not havu iKrompliahed the 
cuntiiuioiiH output of publieationM. RayV Meeond 
marrlafcr tu an old friend brousht him a true 
iidinuix'l during hii iMt yeara. Hm widow Kurvivea 
him, Kay hB<l no childreiL 

Mr. Bay waa alwaya Intoreateil in the aUidy uf 
liinguiiyvH and hiH flrat notebooks indioate hk 
irntalivr offorte in linguistioe. Thti eame to the 
iKituv* «if fhu late Archdeacon Palraer and othm 
who guv«< him hcYHlftii enoouragement. At an early 
period 1)0 bc'gan to Htudy Sanskrit and even launched 
<111 thi' Htudy of Hniifu languagea, but hie atudjoe 
wore aom(>what desultory and lio did not dieoover 
any i>articular braiicli that app^WI to him aa an 
ohjrvt for cojituuioim invivtigation. By chanoe he 
pirkod up in Shomlitcli a «'con(l>hand copy of 
MariokT'a 'Tonga.* in which he bccann much 
mtercnti'd, an<l in order to compeo’c Tongao witli 
allied laufipiagCH hi« bought a Rarutongaiidictionaiy' 
and got into toiieli with the Secretary of the l.oiuiou 
Mitieionary Society, who gavo him sovcral books on 
Polynoiian and Melaneeian languagee. Thua began 
thoae memocable atudiee of the lan^uagoa of OeaaDia; 
ill a few years he became a recognised expert in this 
neglected field of linguistics actd soon was aoknow- 
ledged aa an authority by German nudecta. 

In the early eighties )Ra.y became acquainted with 
ihn Rev. R, U. Codruigton, D.D.. the welbimown 
authority on Melanwian ethnology and languages, 
who was then Vicar of WadhurHt. Suanex. A life* 
long intimate friendehip sprung up between tho 
two. It ia impossible to overrate whni thin frkmil' 
Mhip arul guidance meant for Ray, It was due to 
Ur. Codnngton’a insi«tenee that Ray road his flret 
linguistic paper at tile International Oengreee of 
Orimulisut ui t«ndan In 1R88, Gketchea of the 
grammars of the langiiageH of the S^outhem Kav 
KebridrH were pubhahed in tlie Journal of Che 
Authropologieal institute. Among other laHEuagea 
Kay fortunately hatl occupied himself wicn the 
axiAting vocabulHrieN and tramlation of the GoapeU 
of the Tiuigiiagee of the Torres Straits. 

On my return in 1888 from my flret ejrpodition to 
Torres Straits I naturally asked Br. Codrington 
whether lu« would undertako the editing of tiui 
linguiBtle material I had eollecteil. He was unnblu to 
do this, but hs iDtrodueed me to Ray who. he 
aamired me, was thoroughly comjfcU'nt to do so. 
I at once made an appointment to meet Ray and 
thenceforward we remained Am friendn. Our joint 
work CD the languagSH of tVu^ Torrea Straits, of 
which by far the larger pari was written by Ray, 
WB* pubJ*h<^d in thr ProcwdmgK of the Royal Irish 
Academy in 1888 anil I ART. 
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£a 1883 B*y a paptg* on TH l.utxguuv^ of “ th<i -ujxlrj* n»»llv«* 

Nnu Uniniu At thn Ninth InU^rnAtionnl " inhAbituitM, whicli ihp Uwicr <<t)IWUKl lii-i 
*'Congr»» oi Orion tftlwW, which wa** Kubacquently “ fiwt .“Xpwlition ami hj'onght hom«- to JilJiiflunO. 

E bluih^ with Addiliomc. In thj« communloatlon “ there wiu* none who coiil<l lx*nor explain »n«l 
y (lemonHlmietl, for the fli^t thno, tho exiHtwice “ lntinT>rot than the RimVlnmaM wiui i- now prcwnl; 
cf a ffToiip tif lai;iniO«<« in New Ooinea, which are " for. cantivawJ by hw own nn(iiral lovt* of know* 
apokni by the orifflnal inhabitant* of that (nlaml letlsia, ne liailloji* •'tiwIiHl at homo flic InnKiiagi* 
and lH*IonK W a wry cijffcn*wt linphiitjo farnily " apokm Iri thoac ialanilK. thiniKh tin* I hem. 
f»t*m tluMhaloctM of tlioMrlcun^ian imrolRranta who “ aclvwa he hail never with hi* own t‘y<'4 beheld. 
Iiavo coioni«tl varion* eoaalaJ ii'Klorw of New When the •a-coml exp-tlitien wa* wn! ont, Ijo wA" 
(JiUnew. Then.* noii.Me|»aK'*jKii liuyruftifeH were “ hirwif mtwle a membtir of the party, an<I brought 
urnwpriately t<*nitMl • pHimnn’ hy him. In 1898 "back in trinmph from thoa<' WainU mwfold 
Ray piibliahfHl in Ne-w Ztal/uicl Hticl LeiOen a paper * philological epoil*, which il (anew our prlvlUgi^ lt> 
dealing with the eoinmt)n origin of the Inrionealan, *• view and admire, net forth in a inorinmcntol work 
hUdan^wlan, anri Vnlyneniiui languagea. which ha* recently btvn pwbh-heti by our Dnm'T, 

Aalancr at the Hat of Ray'a pMblicationa will dhow *'aity ?roaa. U i" not my <mty to*tiay to aotaii 
that dniing the dootwlo JkH7^897 ho wae making “ further to you all hln iiivcwtlgntiona oonremmg the 
Idmaclf a miwU*r i>f the language of Ocean*, and ** cumporatlvephilology of amultitndoof Jangua^n, 
nwirt' parUciilarlv t.f ihoa.* of Mclaneaia and New " which are to be found In ihia great work; rather, 
Oninea. The Rev. Dr. Lerlmcr Flion, the well- •' now that wr have prawed aceortling to hja merit" 
k 11 own in ii*jwi&iv ai id ethnologiaf, once t^d mo that ^' a man »o worthy of eulogy, at the e«ocl«i(m of my 
1)1. f\«lringl«n ntated to him that Ray pOfWmetJ a " eulogy let me borrow the cenchiRion with which the* 
wider knowletige of Melancaian languagwi than hr " Htorieathatherollectediiit)io«i"lftnda*ofreqwentl) 
Kinl«elf had. and this from the man who h ad publi-hec I '• • lul - a phrw not unworthy of the ancient Rorw>j 
tlio autlioritative book on Mcl«»»jan languagre I ’ —andi*ay: ^ Knough;»hi* w the end of ourape«h . 

When preparing fur my aecoad expaUitmu of The remark by Dr. 8an<iyH that Bay had Ivug 
1888 >1899 my firat care naturally wae to neeuiv Ray di-servod a poaiUou approprlata fo hin exceptional 
M a eoUMgue, and whilst he wa« connldering the gift in only loo true. Unfortunately there w*« «« 
iocitatioa I approached the London School Itoanl. University or Irurtllutinn m tlie BntifOi Empire that 
They merely gave Ray leave of abeeiiwi for a year htul the means or the onterpriae to give Ray a* 
without atipend and wjtli the lose of that year in teechuig or other appointment whieli would have 
regard to pension, but they proml-Hd to reajipomt iTiablccl him tn proaccule his atudire und^ favoiy- 
him to ilia old post on Jiih return. Rivy thoroiighly able conditions unfetterwl by those finanari wom^ 
inveatigateil the two distinct lang^iages which arc^ and routine <hxUea which aevoraly crij^leo bia work- 
spoken in TorrcH Strait*, and took the opportunity Mr. Ray had planned a comprehenaivomonogreim 
of Btiulying two Australian lBugiiaB« from nativ<-« on the grammar and the languagca ot Melaueeia m 
of Capo York wItJi whom Ik* rente into contact. He which the local variations were to be eomi:«r«d an<l 
was also able to make a preliminary study nf the* tracwl to their sourcas. was doaignod to 

Kiwai langufitf'i IxW'r un he gained n knowledgi* eompTiso several volumes, the material for whioli 
of tha Motu and alKad language of the south coast had becri eoUecied and meroly awaite<l the loiauet’ 
ol New Guinea, I took Ray with me to Saiwwak, fcir final collation and diseuflajon and Iha opportunity 
on the invitation of Dr. Charles Hose, whi n« hr wn* for publieation. Througii the w*operetion of ihi- 
able to study eevaral Imlonreian language". R*y Univorsitlen of Molboume and Csmbridgo. the first 
had to oontihu© hla ©lemenlary U-aehing on his volume was publishwl in 1938. as ' A Comparative 
rotum to London, but b« devotwl lus span* time, ^ Study of the Molancaien IiUnd Langua^. It 
as he luul always done, to linguistic Mtudire. lu i* difficult to oxaggeraio tli© wicntifle wort; of thi- 
inoT he niibllfthod {Rep. of the Cambridge Anthtoj*. inMialment of the reault ot tho work ot a life-time, 
Expecl. io Torn'S Ktreita, Vol. Ill- Linguist leal a or tht* loss to eomparative luigwatic" of the non* 
inommuntal siudv of the languaww of Torrre Strait* publication of the remainder. , . 

wllh n viiluaWr survey of I bo Papuan aiKlMoUnrelaii Mr, Ray nlao had a wido kiiowler gi* of tbv Hutu. 
langungi'Hof Rrlli-li Kowdiiini'ii. Tliin memoir mo! Uiro of liiiguiHtica and he had Ire^iui ntly tw ii 
with n veryfBvoiirrtb|oi tH"-i>lion. Dr. <SO, niagdeii oonsult*«<l with n'gani to Afncftn md AmeriMn 
In the 7uurwd //ir/fuyrd dawhVAVWrfw <lt-HCiih(Kl lunguagi'H. In 19 IS he wan appoliitixl by tho 
it aa " a rouilid of tlu* wav iu which siu h inaloi'iiil London County Council to lecture ^<’}}}’^ .Honumwi 
" ehoukl bi' animfliil and lumdU"l." Museum on ' The I^guagfH of the World. 

The Univeislty of ('BiolH i<l)n'PM ognlxiHl the Bieat Jn a<l<Utlon to hi" purely linguistic stiKih*, Roy 
value of Ray*" n'seanhi*" bv iMiifnTing ou him the gavi* an enormous amount of time In supervising 
d.'groo of M.A. /*onorw ou li iJiHcmher, IftOT. im<l editing translKtions of book" of the Riblo aiid 
In his Latin speech, the Public Omeor, I)i. J. K Scrvico books publisheil by the Bntiah and Foreign 
Sandya, said: ‘'ll is sn a"*i«UiTit master id nn Bible Sodaty, thu Society for Promoting Chnsdaii 
•' oleiticnlary aohool, a man long siiiov worthy of u Knowh^tlgo, and varioxis Missionary BociaticM; 

" more fitting mnk, upon w hom on aeeoimt of hi" was no other man in the EmpiiX' who possessed the 
“ unique lingiiiaticskill we lo.dsy^-oiifortlielionnrarv ri'quiKito { xtenHivr arul jireelsf’ seliolar'hip to unUen** 
"degree of mastor of arts. , . . All Die mnurisl tuke this testjous labour, 
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Mr. lUy jQinod 'tlu' K"y»l AntlHT>;)o!oKie«l liintj- 
liit<« in 1888, And |ia'< <'ni>(i'jbiitivf inniiy ]*(vpvi« In 
tli<« JoHriial Hiid tn Mmi i lu> on tlir I’ointoil 

for A number of yonr*. und wak nwMitUil t^ir RIv*<*n* 
in IU28. hy n K|iitniil nfotiitiou of ttie Royul 
iinoizmphfoat SorMy In- wnx *Airi)wi‘<l the liojkonir>* 
rMivjJnjtcv of n KHlow; Jie vit« nil Honnnirv Life 
OovMiior of »hf Hiilf-li uml /«J>tr Koelrfy, 

I/I npf>m<iHtiun of /utvic^m niidrnNl ici rho JSocjoty 
in ctUlhiu inmHktfo/iH of tll^ KH'i|»iiin'H in vnmiiiK 
(X'nuhlc lAntfiiiiuit<; on HemorMry Moitibcr of thr 
l’oly/ii>Hinn Htxni-iy, 'Si-w Xc<»kJiui/l; ii (*«ii'r<<N]]«ui«lina 
Mcinlk'r nf Iwi Horli'Tr d’Ktildc'H 0 (<AiiiirmirH, Tnlihl. 
Atid of tW’ Ardhrojioloifiwiir (li>Mi'|lw<liHft in Wl<>n. 
Inmiriiil npiin-ciiirimi of IiIm vork mi* mntlr in 
IU27 >slim Hi- Mnjr*ty Ike Kiiiif liiumuif'il klin 
wi(!i n fvii-ioo fwin rlio (Svil id-i. "in )‘(>co 0 nili'm 
" of Jik nervin' r<i Mteratin‘i> iukI Ike r/ndy f»f 
'* etluioJoBj',*’ 

Nfrt In ‘Abln e fiArHrU'riKi i< • of Rny w on' 1 1 in Ii umii i iv 
iiiuf an nb-en oi* nf wtf•«! t kin g. H e wm* njwAyn n'lHly 
lo *H*ii<t other Nlii«li>nlH, und 1 gmlefully iicknowledi^' 
tiio Iioip Jio )iA9 oun»t«;ntl^’ (pvrn to me, 

A. C. HADDOX. 
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Oct.. 1919. Uft-150, 

The Polynaniaiv Langnajira i» Melunreiik with a 
CijTnptfative Vocabulary of FolyiKaiaJi and Molan«aiaii. 
XIV, XV, 1919-20. pp. 46-96. 

The Helaneaiin Pniwniai'-nn and a Study in Mothoil. 
An*. AnfAr.. n.a, 21, 4, 1610, 347-860. 

8an CnUovai and tho Scrlpturcx, Thr Bi'dr *n tht 
World. Oet., 1921. IA8-)A6. 

Quear Waya of Countinj. Thr BibU in the H'orW. 
Aof.. 1922, 117-1 111, 

S. Paroy Smith. ObUuary. UaK, 1022. 7U. 

Robart Hanry Codriiigton, D.U. OhiUiary. Mak, 
1932, 97. 

. tanguee pohnuaiennae on Melaiuaie. }ML Hoc. 
K}. nr^Hifntm, Vi, Sapt. 1922, 10-22. 


11ii* I.Altgiiatfi'ia nf (In' VViNilofit I,liviM»<»i> ,il' I'npiiil, 
J.U.^UI.. l.lll, 1023. 33S 3111V 

Thu PoAt. I'rrwiil aiul Kiitiin> Mnuly i>r dn' hnnuiiaiov 
Ilf the Prr'ifti lalandrrA. i'r'>p. I‘'iu~i‘ndpr ('nwi.., .4na. 

tmiui. 1. Snp 2IU. 

Pcdrie ea iSivem uf lAfi*. A 1*11171 <*111)1) nnd iiutt*. 
Mas, )U2.\ 72. 

Ahnrfjcliia) IH. AiiAr. KuriKl.. Hy.iu<*v. 

11I2.V 1. 2 *1,7. 

Till* lA«ii>tiiiifli« of Miiiith-enalerii 1N)I> iiiwiH. .MH. 
u'riiim fur Mn. K. U«>iiTl<*tlaii. 

A f'oniiMinitiS'i* Hiiidy of lUe 3ti*laiii'"1iiii IhIhikI 
UiiiKUiiffia. ('ondN'iileo, 11120. XVI, .MiH. 

'Hu* (Ji-iA-! for 'l*niunti**M Ihsipli*. 7**r BlUr In fUr 
World, April, 1927, M 3il. 

'Hu' Vupixaii l.i»ii(fiiii>ea, h'ertm'hr. MriHhfJ. IU27, 
377- 

Tim Niin>Mt'1«iiitdHii I,4iii|niiiM^ **r ihe Aoh)iui»n 
IaIhiuIa, FfUfAr. P. 11'. SrhnfM. J03B. 122 126. 

The IdiiiiainBiN of tiir l*(*utnil DiviAbn of Papun. 

UX, Iu21h 

The I'apiiAo lAutRiiuK^. A'Mi*yr^ Brit. Vol. X V11.241, 

Xrw (liiiiu'ii, KKjfiornlione uikI AunesatHMiH. Knri/el. 
Bril. 

Xu(e nt Iu"i riled TaHrfa fh>ni XiMicr iMlonil. Mas. 
1932. 192, 

dur imiolilailnrNa to I bo Ho1*k*1,^' for Pi*nmiiiin|t 
Itiriatiaii KiiohIkIpo. 7'hr MrltHfltiif SMlkern ('root 
l^l. A 11 U., 1931. 

* 1 * 1)0 lAJiguaJETH of tlie Kasieni niiil Hniiih.Kfialo)'ii 
Divaione of I’upiia. J.B.A.I., LXVIIl. I«S«, I33-2<W. 

or owr 4d workA r^litail or publishoil in nollaboratliiii 
Vi ith othera the foMoving may bo noted :* - 

A Studv of the Language of Tonta Straite, *rpilh 
Vucabular'iea and Oramiriatical Xoien, by Sidney H. Ra.y 
and Alfred C. Haddon. Parts I ami II. Froc. h. iri»A 
Arad.. 3kI Sot*.. II. 1895, 463 OlC. and IV, 1897. I lfi-378. 

Note on the language* of Xonh-Weet Aoatmlia, by 
Sidney H, Kay, with AbonEinal Vocabularies collected 
by E, botham Kigby. J.AJ.. XXVII, 1867. 846-889. 

A Qrammaj of the Fuvugo Lsnguafito, Pauua. Trane- 
tated and edited from tlie MS. of tho Kov*. Father Egidi, 
S.C., in R. V. Williantaon t The Mojulu Mountain Feojdt 
ft/ Nev Ouinea. London, 1912. $07-231. 

Th» Xatukuru Language of Nate Coorgla, by J. H, L. 
S^'dlarhoiiea: Not«« by S. H. Ray, Man. 1931, 133. 

A Oramrnar of the Ki*ai Langiiaffe. Ply Della. Papuu, 
with a Vocabolarv by Rev. .R. B. Itilcy. Pnrt Moroub)', 
1983. 

Many m'iawe, over IKI In iiinnher. are of value iw 
tliey bear ilirecily un IliiffucKtica and in soine «'aAr« they 
are erliiciama of an unacientidc treaiinent ef liiiguIsiicH, 


REVIEWS. 

ASIA. 


Tranijordanian: Vor|e»chI<htheha Periehunian. 

PA hi/Htom fihoifrf. SluliQftri. 1982. /f*f<* SHI pp., 
5K plr. 30. itiope 8. 

’riiia ia the ropoi-t. of the twelfth }*evurh< Jmrr- 
,<,^Iikfln(aalpa Forcc/iU*^~llrjwiHioii (D.I.A .F,S. X11) 
enaaiaed by tlio Lata Pm/nwor Fru1>eniua. D.l.A.F.K. 
Xfl eomprieed threa diatinct undartakinia 

1. Heeaarehaa in Tranajordan, Ootolwr-Dacemher. 1934. 

2, A Jeumey to the GfD'Pti'41 oaaaa woat el tlte Nile, the 
craaeiiu of the Li^an liraart from Kliarga to Kuf». 
and a Journey to Tripoli, .Tanuary-done, 1939. 

J A Joumay throtigh Tunieia. Algeria and Morocco, 
Juno-^uly, 1936. 

It is Intendad that the complete rei>ort eliall opi»ear in 
three parte, of whleh the p r ee a nt volume i* tl>e Ant. 


TJio ohkaoL cf the journey to Tranejurdan wae tliu 
more detailed eawnlnaljonor mck.ensravinas. preaunvMi 
to bn preliiatoric. Uiacovered in 1622 by Mr. ami Mm. 
dourge Iluraflelcl end Dr. Xolaon Oluack at Kilwa in 
the Jehal Tuhuiq. {PtthiMoric Horif-hrou>ing» in 
TnHJiJordan. Amcr. Joum. Arehffology, 1938, axxvii, 
pp. 981 ff.) Tliie aito liea in the tleeort of Bast«*m 
TraneJorJan, 180 Jun. B.9.E. uf Ma*an. near the ilojoa 
frontiar. and hu rarely liean vialtod. owing to ite Ituk** 
caMibilily and tlio lack of water on the apvi. Urrtruiie 
bail, who paaaad thruugli it on her way to HayiUn 1914, 
rec;orde<l in her latton ilia existenca of ruina, and tiMeo 
formed tlie ohjcctSt'o of the Honfleld-Ulneck axnodllloi), 
wikieli waa able to aatablhih that t]>e buildingi uelongwl 
to a Christian community of about 19IX> A.t>. An 
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of o mndaton'* iii]] (aftorw*rOA 

littpfciaatl tb* * HorvAoUb^rg * by rlw Kivfa^fus expa* 
tlitioo) i/ew hcuuirfxl yanln from t)io r]«>iAier led to iho 
tliaoovery of e iergo numU^r ol <li'Awi>igiB of Anlmali, 
oliiafiy tber, snciaea o» t>ie ainootb mtrfAoofi of the reek. 
ThM» engr&vni^ hAd for flie iroet Vi\4tJie;od Ui 
t|iBeolovr«^tlin native rook, Mul iti <ii;o (•iBc'e rl>ey were 
(HivereU xvitli Thnmuilio iruHn<9ptluiiii «ir about tlie 9rd 
i^enturvA.u. wMt))creil <inlyto a iniu’ii lixhtaryelfowiali 
tint. Tho 4liBravtrerM ('anrju4ffi(l that iiK« tvigraviiijpi 
were for tiiM moat pnrt of iirrlifetorie liafo. mi op/Aiiui 
whie)) WM iSH^flriuod by On AbliA Kreull from mi 
i«aniinatien of tlieir photoimiifn. Owiiin it» lerk of 
water they wor<i able to atay only one day at KiU'n, 
and on tlua oreaHion no itono itnpkmcnta were cullrrtod. 

The I'robenlua expedition, untlcr Ifie iMMlenhip nf 
Dr. Atkotart, wae urgak\ir4<<l for a mwli Uvtnr aiAy. 
erui waa able Co deveta mIx w^ekr In Kilwa, in whirii time 
the engmviiigii oo t)iA H omHrltlbrvg, and oclare kli«* 
cnvorMl in Dae neig)ibeur]io«Kl. mrv mronlod in photo, 
frapha aiul drewinn, nuI a large nutnher cd eiMie 
jtnplemmla {ebout d,(H)(0 were cvllertod. The preaent 
volume, iu which (lina rcfluUe are deaerkhud, >n ilividMl 
)u(o Ava aectioriai the Ant deaeribea the ioikmry liy 
cnr and Meamer from Kraokfiut to Tia»iiar<lan. tlkO 
Mcond, the wnrk in JebrI Tubaiq. tin tliim, the nCukio 
kivpirmanla. the foiirtli. tin rocl^ngravinga of Xilwa. 
and the Aftlk. a ntimher of nnall addjiinnal jouincyB. 
iueluding one to the Wady Hum, 

Tbe wide of atono impletnenta were joado over an 
area oi roughly ]t> km. fronn nertli to eoutli, mH 9 km. 
from oaac to weet, with tlie florefleldbotg aa centre. 
Thoy are all from the surface, a number of trial exoa* 
vationi proving fruitkee. but a atudy of dkStnbtitloa 
and phyacal elate aiiAblra Hbotact to dietiaguisli throe 


1, Xower PaUselUhtc. Tbeae vem found majoJy in 
depxsasiopj between iho hiUs, and ware thcnly eoaitared 
over rather wide areas. The majority are more or Jeee 
lieavkly abraded, Rhotart dietinguiahse ChetleaD, Aebe* 
tilean, LevaJlosian and poeaibH Mouatarian type*, but 
the drawmga of Cheliean hand.axee (p. <S} euggeat that 
soma of time may poMibly be Late AolUuiean, ainee 
thay are comparabie with many of the rougher tpecimana 
of this data from the Wady eI>M\^hara. On the other 
1tand, the beautiful twisted ovate (Pi. 8, No. 6) deechbed 
by TUtofart ae Aohauleo.LevaUoieian may well be Middle 
Aeheuban. The Levallois flakea and eersa are of typea 
already well known from the Tranijordui deearti the 
AshmeleaB Museum haa a number of epeoimenj oeUsetad 
by Doughty from the region of Ma'an, and this atage 
is well represented in cho material (unfortunately atui 
un^ubliahM) obtained by the Pield KuMum exp^ition 

i , The iWuelry. Tills was obtained from 

a satural platfonn. 9-S w- high and 7fi m. in diameter, 
Immedatsay to tbe eeuth of the KoreAeldbarg. The 
platfem was thickly strewn wiDi impiemsnte and cores, 
all practioaUy unabradad. The Isading types are burins, 
small alL’ptieal bifasfal tools, flaked axes and long 
tangled errew.heads. Rhotart tootativaly sugseita that 
a pert of thfa material may be Upper Palis^Chk. but 

S laeee the bulk of is (a a perwoT sbretobl&g from the 
eeelitliia to the Dronso Age. If thie work bM aepeerod 
just OAS year leter the tutbor would heve had aocees 
to svatansl, shortly to bs published, axoevetad by 
Mr. John Waeehtor at tbe Wady I)hot»i, a rleeart site 
eome 100 kat. to tbo nerth.wsat of Kilwei, snd wooid 
undoubtedly have laoognisad Its kinsbip with the in* 
dneUy of the HoreAaldbars. Xn the light of Mr. Waeoli* 
ter'i finds there can ha no Mubt I bat the various types^ 
burins, errow.haads, aaew-'tound on the HorsA^berg 


site belong to a eliiglo industry of Mesolithic date, closely 
related to the pre-pottary culture of tlw cldeet levekt 
n1 Jerielio. This in further conflrmod by the preeenco 
et the MnrsAejdherg uf e paculier type of nuelcue found 
also at Wsidy Dhobai and JerwVio. (J. Oeielang, 
J. I*. Droop. J. Crowfoot. Jorirhn : City srul Nocpopolm. 
J<fv. Ann. Arch. Ant hr. xxii ]dif |)]>. ff. lV.t2. 
J. Crowfoot .Vets# m tkn ^lint JmpinHnUt tif JsKeAe. 
ma. Irl. xxfv + Sfl pp. ff. 1697.1 
t. Kllien CiiUurt. wme 9'4 lun. to thc^ K.R. of Iho 
Homfleldberg le a group of sandsteno ridges caiifod with 
H tfiiok layer of broken chert, ilia mw matanal of tlio 
inajorily m iniplofnante of all pariorU found et Xilwa. 
tu addition to the iinwoikacl hlooks of nhert tlxee ridgos 
nra thickly almwn with flakai sn«l artefaoM, mosily 
of i^onsklarable site, and practiraily unabradad. Tho 
IcMding typre aro liifacisi tools, ranging from haiul.axre 
tyi>oiogiealiy mdistinguiehahle from Aoheulsan ipeei. 
mens, through long elliptical forms to toaf'ihapad bhules 
(ths latter kiJetively uncommon). In addition tbara 
nre pjrkn mid large cresentic ecrapere worked on both 
ftU'C'i. 1< I lot art rig htly resists tha tmptetion to eaparate 
Iho iiuiul.axtw frt>m thr rosb and claasWy them es Lower 
Palieolltlilc, ami ho points nut the rriemhlsrirs of this 
industry to the Ki.calkvi Cernpignian ol Pslsetina. 
Ill eliin connexion rcfsrenco might have been made 
to tlu> xurfare "jtc uf lliis type found l>y TurvilIt*Petre 
(Hewofriisx in Prr7pf*fe«V f7omrc (Mom. Brit. Sch. Arch. 
Jarusaiprn), Lomlon. 1V37) st tlio Wady Faruh 
in Northern Calileo wliieli ehouw l]io nemo ameciation 
of hemUaxee with picks mvl Intev forms. Rbotert 
suneeta that ]\is iudustry, vhicli Iw nemM ATthro. 
Xadvr. may bo cloaely baked with that of tlw HonAold* 
berg. Ho supiioeos that in prehiatorto tiiusa tbo ridges 
were oovered witb bumus, and that the large rough 
bifacial tools ware used for dicing .out the raw mstanal 
from 4vhfob the more delicate indu^ry of the Honfleld. 
berg wsa made : the Eilwa-culture would, in fael, 
be w tool'kit of Uesobtlue sninors. Tlue is en iat«estlng 
theory, wbieb needs to be coofinaed by further aeideaoe. 

The rook engravings of Kilwa fall roughly into three 

S oupe, of which the oldest is concactrated on the 
»Teflaldbsre. Tiiis oldest group consists ohiefly of 
pictures of ibex, generally portrayed singlv and varying 
from i m, to 1*S0 m. in length. The tMiinique, as tho 
original discoverers liad already observed, crmsistod m 
drilling nr punching a Mrire of iiuJss with a burin aiul 
than making a eonunuous Jins by breaking doum the 
rook surface batwoen tlio Jiolst. Hume of these early 
engreviags, notably tbe wuundml ibex (PI. 10, N. 2) 
have coosidorabJe arlistio merit, but others are very 
ctifi and rlumay. Wiiliin tliis Arst group it wsa p^bte 
te distiaguisli several phaara by msans of the sbudy 
of superp^itions end styles. In edditioa ie feM 
numeiHms iboxea there are pioturas of ao ox, two oaiaels, 
an {M ielmernnen, a (7) bare, a Vary sobematic human 
hgurs, i» Ikuman copulation scene, end an enigmatic 
beast identified by Breull ae a laci>4td, but which is 
plausibly sugMted by Rhoteft to be a lisard. Tins 
latter figure Jiaa luperimpoeed on it the Tlisinudlo 
iaamptiens deecribM bjr tha original diecovrren. 
Tha eecond gruup coneMs of sraaJJ engravings of ealmals 
in groupe, eoma with eagraved outline and otlien 
chleelled out in infiegico fasmon. Tbsy meludo a SMne 
with ibex and dogs i^iioh Rhotert considers te show an 
ioflueaee from vsee paiACbigi. Tlio third group, which 
coQsisle of scrawled drawings, often of oaiaels, is coo* 
teanoraiy with a number of joeoriptioos of wliieli the 
oarlMat are Tbaatudic. This group was found mainly in 
the course of ajouAsyte El Quweira and tbe Wady Rum. 

Rbotert oonsidsra that the first two groups are 
prehisteric, and although there is no dirs^ evidenoe 
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nf (Jn«. is St l»wt v«ry iirob*U)9. Hu link a ilio m). 
gr»^'mes ot th« HonH»]db»rg witii tiis industry found 
^IdM S6 lisiul, uui plocM th» oidsct Brauj> in tli^ Mmn* 
hrliiu and tho Mcona In ihp Dtvn»« A^. dines wn tnay 
now tHo whots of tJia HonAeTiibM'jc jndiMtry tu 

tlie MNoliDiio it wtU be necessary to raeoMuler eltl^or 
the dating of t)« lacond group or its eonnaxion viiii 
Ibn indujtriiU iiM, Coicparlng l>io olticst greun wiOi 
«‘SrtRin North Afriren rock^engravings (r.tf. 

Ik* eugoesta tlisC thoy Tis on t^ie raaUm cirrnmferciKii 
uf th« North African Lato PeJjmhtiita ur MMulitliio are 
)wvvines» while for tiio second gnup >»a very tanutivsiy 
]»ropoa»a nortlhoastam coitnsxione, compsnng it witTi 
rork'sngrsvingi from Z>emir Kami and sliards fran 
Trm Nil inelosion of Natuflaa art sad tlis 

oluaat &ilwa group In ths asras North African jtreviBro 
aiul his aaaujnption (hat tlK> two ais clossly raUts<l 
is sot very aceursly groundad. In iha flrst place 
NatuAan art. as far as fa known at present, is •velualvsly 
]>lastic, in the saroiu]. Iho Meaolftliir industry of Kilwn 
le not. es he iiaphci, ralatod to tl,e Natufitn (which has 
not so far bf«a foim<l sest of ths Jordan) but appeani 
To bo a onmplotely oulopsiulant culUira. which poDSiratM 
west of tlio Jordan only at tlta cioaa of tha Mssaiitliio 
ir^., Jericho). 

It renacne onJy to note tltat a considatnbia number 
id amall stone circles were found at Kilwa. but tiisir 
lolatlon U> tiio etuna industries and ongravings remaiju* 
luicertain. Di*. Riiotart points out that any hahitotion 
of the aita however tranaitory would probably leavo 
such traces, aitd inscanees the etone wind .screens cracrcti 
by Itia own expedition, end tho etono circles left when 
thw tents wore struck. 

Dr, Rhoten is to bo congratulated on a very Mjund 
pjscs of work, Tlie dsecnption of the site and the 
material is clear and ob^srfive, and the rliaorMS put 
forward are reamoabJe in Ifiemselvea and picasntod 
without dogmatism. Tha illustrationti are cvcellent. 
and there is a useful map snd table showing >ho distn- 
hutien of thu drffcrMtt industriea. The only poiot whicli 
caa aariously be crlticiaad Is the (uniaslen of a clnaeiflcd 
inventory of implements sliowhig the numbei' uf aperi* 
moos found undar aacli headlsg. Although aurfi ait 
irrvantory is mdiepansalls for the compenwm of one 
fitooa A^ aita witli another the number of cxcavatora 
who provide one in their roporta ie still much too small. 

D. A. R, (lAftRO)). 

Living with Lapehas. John Morri/i. : 

rsi HatnasMnR. IdSS. .f SU pp.. titap n>ul 
ffii,j|rsriens. Price lOs, 

Major Morria mada his InveatigatkiiH Into 
Ixtpoha Moeiety as William Wyse Student {Cambi idgie 
U n iveraity j in l^ial Anthropology. LMy^ viib lApthw 

tlie flrat.fruit tif tiieto invaetigationa and claims to be 
ronrdod merely as a book of travel, “ a plain unvarnisliod 
" deaoripiicui r»f tximo four montlia* nslaanre in a Lepcha 
* * viUagfl." sixl iu>t as a srimt Ifle at wty of Ls^ha cult ore. 
Tlia author liu avoided formalist, anthropology: ha 
givas us no dotaJJorl infnriiiation. ft»r msiaiirc. of the 
terms of relationship. On the otiirr hand <loes tell \m 
such datails aa tliat ilm attmo form is used for both Mn 
and daughter, for Imth y«>itnger brotlicr and }v>unger 
sister; mala or female prOTxea being added If requisite, 
a paculiarfty common also among tiis KukbChin irllics 
of Anam and liumt. He refer* Ui the use t»f a s|>ceitl 
\*oc*buUry m talking lo very young children, a prsctico 
shared with some Naga tribae. He gn*r« a deacriptfon 
of the metliod of arrow.rcleasc, and I'hs^tem on Maglu 
and Spells. Peativals. Family Life, the People. .Ses, etc. 
Jn short, the volume is of groatelhnugrsplik'sl valiiu ami 
fully entitled to be oallod eoientidc. 


Pai'lirulHrly valuahlu mill Mi(«M\>niiig i« liis niquMni h 
lu Lcjicha psychology hy menus of htilh idiiol UiiTgittpliK'i*. 
and hkowiae anything fic jiis fri icll iia on (hu psyidioln. 
rIl'rI outJiHik ufLcprlias gmerally.einrc i( » au niarkolly 
tlifferent front that of jirlmilivc inlMw in general. ai siiv 
rata in Aeis. and fr<iin tluit of ilndr iirighKourM tit NopnI. 
Dcngsl. and Asaam. m jianirulAv. Tlic Lepriiss linv<\ 
one suppoMCS. gono slsnti m far as any liiiTnan M»r<iAly 
I’an tuwartifi aiiminating fniin im Tiicmbcrs juit only 
sggrewuvc )>e|iAvlu\ir. bill shno-t any kirul of ndn'enin 
or jMtlotiry over sex, wi ibKi tiny nfford a fni' lielter 
upiMrtunity than muat nroiniive tHIhw fur an Hpproaolt 
in tha manner uf Bntanlet’s Fuiurn" e/ Cidfurr, which 
Major Monts clearly attnilrrs. A riinii has tlw Hglit u> 
cO'Sabit with the wffa of any une of lifa own elder 
lirothera, <»r of his fatlierV vinintfcr lirtnheia. '»r with 
liar younger sietenii and hjso, provkled aim hereelf 
tlaafre It, witli any wntnaii in the -arne rlassillcatary 
relaiionahip. 

So many minor |Hiints call for roinsck tbsl une ran 
only {lick <Mit uno or iwn. Ic is inlerestlng lo leant 
that the mson for wmnng ■nsllsliellaas an omaniant in 
to afforti a hiding place for tht> soul if attackrvl hy an 
evil npirit. The raviewer in familiar with the practine in 
Aiwam hut has never sucreeclril m cytrMting a mason 
for it. Tlw peltetdsiw sml the flute nnu wuun e«]tect to 
dnd. hut a very rwuntuinous environment seems liardly 
tlw one To ervivuirage. fsr liw engender. stilt<walkmg as 
a pastime, thottgh ii oecntrain A‘•am. tepeha exogamy 
is d<«cnl>er| (p. 64) as "of a siweial kind” lit that it 
jfermila a man to itiarr>’ a wunian of another clan, 
provide<l s>io luut nu AnceHtnvw of her huaband’s family 
within five generatkinr. 1 *livr\' seeina nothing very 
peculiar als»ut ihia. It is t’orv* ordinary exogamy lo 
impose a modidtvl bar t^i marriage with affinos, logerhor 
with a cuinpleie liar on uinrnage witli aeMtsa. Major 
Morris ia in srror about the habila of ths Himalayan bMr 
(p. IM). who 18 far from iToing a clam eatsr: and his 
aoological terminolosy ie by no ineaoa impoccablo. The 

* char^oon' to whi^ he refers is probably tha so<c«IJad 

* bloodsucker * liurd which cliangaa colour: there ia 
no chamslaon in India, and Ids ’ annadillo ' ia obviously' 
tha pangolin. Tills malua i»na feel doubtful ahutiC the 
" phaasact (p. ^44) with a alniK tail and lilack faec." 
J( indaed a plioesant it is preaiimably tba ’clieer.' hut 
it sounds mucli more Ilka the black partriiige. .Since 
fratamal twins may ha Mthec of tho same nr of ditferent 
sax tlis tarms ‘ frataraAl ' snd ‘ klontieal ’might iiut to 
boused (p.ill) In l^ieliacAiegnricnof twins wiiich tlwy 
cannot reurasent. 

Tlieac. Iiowever, a re m fmir dH ails. The l*>uk as n whole 
givm of a N'ery Intcmating |>e<^iile an intimale, inn'ful 
and vivki aci'minr. fretii wlilch a soiiao nf liuiiuMir is 
nevar Isi'klng. Anti an arnuimc, of ilm laijH'liau was 
uveplue. Aicrility. whether diu' to cxccMsivc potaliims, 
te iheirs««xiiAl hahits. tn l>oi|i, nr t/i some quite ilifTerant 
esusts is rife among all but Christiait tvnvcrU, Tfm old 
Tribal life tlior^fore seems ultimately ihiMn*Ml, and 
meanwhile lion fallen Intu llie Imiieful hands 'if tha 
Kiiwlu nuTiicylender, wim ac|iiect(vi it fur ivniainoms. 
Major MorrU^account ihiea more than whet (lie apiMtite 
for the full cihnograp)tical hars'iwt w’likl* )ii« promiwa ua 
later, of t)ie vahiu anil internal <»f w'iiich It is an ample 
gUArentee, I'ho bnuk is ain'otiipsiiioil by a map, an 
indox, an excellsnt bibliography and 'T wlnnrAble 
pliotugraplis taken by tlie aiithur, J. H, H. 

Frilhchinaslscho Bronson «ind KulctfartCallufigon. 

.J. Hjf Carl Hinttf. .iututrp. 1087. lUK pp.. 

GO 2n6;fg*, lOpf. 

Tbs present hook I* to sumo extent ilio I'nitiiiua* 
tion of tlw sulbor’a work rcvieweii irv Matt. HKtX. 108. 
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by rie«ignj wbii’h liitMrto umU to be oon* 
Ajdered eiUrfT 4U aiylixod }^inpi ot uneerum 
or rhe u merely decorative omiuneDte (|>. 9&, n.). Tbie 
amuinfftlietevery, vrhicli throw'fl murh light on theenrly 
Climes deooraiive art in illuatrelftt by numrroua very 
rlurhlariva f^rra. Un the «»lhrr hand, the author 
/ouTnl that rirada oceura a* an ornament m the 
«jutatrrtrlif«d tangiie of a morurer prraoniably idenfiral 
with tlK< demon of tite dark uvl. at the aam« time, of the 
farlli (|>. S?, ff.J. and he aleo eliowe tho coimojmn 
|>etwr«n tl>fl eicaila and the Too maak (<’f. Mav, 
Iv3i^. 108). TiMe Iknef notoe may Aufllr.' to give 
rvidrnre <ir the nch material of new ohaervatinDa and 
■nund enneluainna here offered, 

?ivf««ior Hen(se*a Wk ie a ntoneer wi^rk «hio]i may 
inauaurawi a new ora of the etudy of both tho deeoratlve 
art and ihe rahgien of anolaat China, ranking with 
CiwVn rerent rublwatirma. and atill mora important on. 
>be mhmoiia aide. The American paralleU witli Ohinm>' 
deevralive art ara not eonaidered at length, einoo they 
hav'O aetually viry little to do with the preeani aubjeet. 
Aa on |). S7 PrufMwor Hentoo mentiona only one out of 
tJm many rtr<'orative prineiplee of the North.w<at 
American Indian art, I may refer to Goaa'a Ptimilif* Art 
aa well M to my l>apera in tPiewer Pcdnme lur KmumI vnd 
V, 1982, p. 40, ff., and Man. 
103(1, 8. tu allow (tiat the phenomsion deeoribrtl by 
Kentse on p. B9 lioMe {rood tlBO fur North.weat Anverioa. 
Tlie various taclAolofieal and artialie prineiptsn diaplayed 
in )>oth aneieut China aiul North>wcat Aovorica are 
alm««t entirely identical. But the cautieafneaa with 
which (ho leaiTiad author ruggoeM more * rtsemblancoa' 
here (p. Ull> reust b« veleotoed. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Clan Monopoly of Personal Namot. (C/. Uak, 1939,2) 

A . Siu.~\Vith reftitfioe to Mr. T. C. Haa'e nou on 
hi the clan monopoly of certau namea aaoog the 
V* punim Kukk (Max. 1939, 3) I write to point 
out that the eidatonee of an hereditary right in poraonal 
oajnea la implied alec in the Lhota Nan custom by wluch 
the nrioe to be paid on Ihe death of a marrnd woman, 
whose children or dMcandantf eunriva her. to net 
agnauu. by her husband or his male haira. ia alwayn 
accompanied by a email eum knows as ’ nama-buying, 
mino-Zhi. whieh ttttitlea her husband's family to 
uUUte hw name for deacandasta. The Lbota ' death 
• pries,' sokAfMon, ia clearly the prscies equiyalsnt of ilie 
Kokl * boaa.pfiea,' tBnpmon, which, Uke scMiuwut, is not 
payable when a woman diaa without mirvivlag oOrpriug. 

It ia probably algniffcact that the So tribe of Chota 
Naapur oaglviAg a daughter in marriage alwaya atipulata 
thM after £achbar hones ahaU bs returned to be buried 
in her femiiy burying place, a stipulatjon which m 
always am4*d to, but w^h haa in praotioe become a 
mere fom, as it k never carried out, ner even expeoud. 

1 think there can ba Uttia doubt but the payment of 
fSiu^ane h a conpeiMatieD to the olan of the decease d 
for the lorn of a rerUliay unit. If the weraaa prove 
eOertively barren there is no loae, and tberatore uo 
payment I ie the oaae of the Thade Kiiki there U no pay* 

If the lobe of her ear be split, since it praventa her 
from rejoining her kindred ra the rtext world. On the 
otber hsnd, were a fectik wootan's bcoee returned to the 
elan*b«jria] place Of her own elsn, her soul or life would 
rovert to tho eonunoa IfCsmatanal of that elan end so 
promote future births In (hat slan. Henca compeiviaijon 
rauet be paid to the «lao that loeee her. 

It tiiri likely too that Idaae of iadividoal reiaeama* 
tlon m involved in clan titles to partleular 

namse. The aaoM choeep for a Lhota '* ia invariably one 


which has bawl bone by a meotbar of the oUd before '* 
(UlUa, Th* lhota Nopos, p. If9). while the name of oae 
iDombar of SAy ^ouly le nauer giv«> to acothec toanbor, 
of theeacpe fwily duripg bii or ner JiSetune, efnoeonseC* 
the two would die if cblf were done. 

J, H. HUTTON. 


Inseet<haslng: Gama or Superstidonl Mak, 

AA IMS* ) 

62 Suk—In Uax, 1939, U0, is dssertbed * A <laine 

' from the Qraat Wertarn Dsaert cf A astral la.' 
Is it a game proper, or a ntera supsnititiouH practice? 

A similar curious praotlcs ehcains In Lower Hengai. 
When black (or rat*ber dark blue) beetles eotar the 
livnag rooms humming at night. It is the praotloa (« 
press closely the tips or one's own thurobi sjtd forsAngm 
logetlMr, and point them upwards in the belief tket the 
lieelle w(U come upside deem soon. It thus reoabia 
helpls^ to bo brushed out of the room wi^ a broomitiek. 
AU the peraens in the room ara expaetod lo cloeo ihetr 
Angers I but eometimee they do not, If the beetle 
lakes a long time to ooxte then all the pereoni 

place their hande (with their tbuxabl and foraflom 
oloeed m deecribed above) eloee to each cthar and thus 
fenn a elnla in the ballei that it U cure to come down 
now. Senetimee one's nght hand with ftngeni cleeed 
is pl afsd over the left hand with Angers similarly cleeed. 

1 have ebesived the praetlce in the dMlriote of 
Eastern Burdwan, Nadia and Twstity*four Pargaras. 
Tha praotloa la net uxuvanal: It is confined laainly 
to the lower agrieultwaj olaasee, though the upper 
olames ara not frea ftooi the practice. It is parupa 
ftiliag into desuetude. 

1 have net bewi able lo find out how tha belief origi. 
naiad. JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA. 

Cokuito. 


iliougii almost ontirvly Jevolwl r** tin* ivirly Oliinr^ 
hroiure and ilicir rrligioiw siKiiifiiatinn. Tlin ISK*k •- 
in two parts. The flmt --iintniiiA cli*pu*n« i*n tlic 
ucada, tTn 7'oc Tith mnsk, and ccriam uHkt licmgs 
•upiMMsd U> lio -yinliuls of jt'uurrwtuini iliP 
dMlA witli dm ir<m t'f Mo. die Irec irf die muj, and 

rwlati'd suNJerU. . 

Tim clwplora on iJ«* fira*la nrc umlnuhloilly dm 
i»rMi«*ipsi ewticin. Prof. HenUo starts wdli «ie inioi. 
prcistKin of tlic Hf iula )iy the Chinwm diwnsrlvus, siirli 
IS Wang Cli'unB. w im writes (in I.uhu /Uuo. Iran-I. hy 
A Xoi Uw, I. j‘. Sou): ' Prior iv itat'SKlinR off ils vxov III*. 
" a r irw la I a a i-lirvaal is, W) iru il * asla 1) mm tiff, 11 Im v w 
dm inina suw, and f- iiwiiAfomietl into s ri^U. 11 m 
* vihil snirir of n ilcatl man leaving die Ixaly »my 
» M.riipared tn ilin ncails cinngmg from dm Hiiy*sha. 
Tim roncwpiitsk of dm i iisvla i* a symbol of t Iw rraurm • 
li«*M mighl Im'o limk cimmon among dw Tauiide, 
wlirwhy Hic sudior rpfpM to Ko Hung, wb« dleil when 
ho was righCy, Inaving Ins body na nn empty tsiver 
t irfiriiit wrighi. which jtidiralea that Ku Kung bad essl 
off li.» aaidily liody like wt inorct tensing lU ihrysalis. 
hrft^ro 1*0 lirvsnio an immortal glioet (p. 14). Now, wo 
(lapd to bo familiar with llioee emiil Jade rar\jnfl>i 
rmimwAiing a cicada which were ft*'’ '"Iw dw muudia nf 
tlia deceased, a cualoni which has now definitely lieen 

C f>v«*l by die Japanseo excavations of tomlis of tl*c 
an.|M>rio.I in Korea (p. H). Profraeor Hsniw* applml 
tlie altogellwr new method of atmlying the fcoohigy an<l 
>iiol<«y of die meect and comparing its various stages of 
deveUipnuot witli tho decorativs dsaigne orcumag in 
the early brontea. He then made tlic ntraordinaniy 
djeeovery tlsac all thoae biological stages are 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Afriw South With Pl4t« E. W«(l« 

A STUDY OF THE CERAMICS FROM TKE DEEPER LEVELS OF THE MUMEWA CAVE. 
NORTHERN RHODESIA. By L. H. WOit. M.8c., M.B., B.Ch., Lecturer in Anatomy, Univereity oj 
Witwatererand, Johanr\t^ury. , 

ft 5 Introdwiion.^Tiie oxoov&tion of the Miimbwa cave, Northern Rhodeeia, described by 
UU Dart and del Orande (1931), yielded reaulte whioh have been much discussed and whcoe 
oorreot interpretation is essential for the elucidation of the prehistory of Southern Africa, Un¬ 
fortunately, a great part of the material recovered and lodged in the Ethnological Uufeum of 
the University of the Witwatersrand was destroyed by fire before a eyatematic reetudy of its 
various sspeote could be undertaken. It is aE the more desirable, therefore, that a detailed 
account of such material as survives should be put on record. 

That part of the cx^Ueotiona which, having been deposited in the Anatomical Museum of the 
University, escaped deatrnction. included, in addition to the humaji akeleCal remains, part of 
the cultural matandS found in association with the deeper burials. Among this are the ceramic 
fragments which form the subject of this study. 

In the excavators’ report it is pointed out that, while fragmente of pottery occurred most 
abandantJy in the uppemost part of the deposit, they were found also in smaller quantities as low 
down as the vary We of the Late Stone Age stratum, at a depth of approximately two mebr«<. 
It is these sherds from the deeper levels which have survived. Since from their portion in the 
deposit they would appear to be of considerable antiquity, their relation to other Afri«n oeranii» 
is therefore not the lees^of the problems raised by the Mumbwa finds. This question has been 
summarily discussed in previous publioatioas both by my self (193fi) and by Laidler (1938). 
The material, however, ot^ for more extensive deecriptbn than la given in these previous studi«i, 
nnd it is the purpose of this report Co furniah such a description. 

OBScRirnov, 

1. /ffhKc and J’ir/np.—The clay of which theee sherds are composed contains numerous angular 
and rounded fragments of quart* and other minerale, ranging from I ram. up to 6 mm, in 
diameter. Tbeee appoer to be purely accidental inclusions indicatiog that tho clay was utilised 
without special preparation. 

Tbe sherds rang© from 8-10 ram. in thickness, the average being about I0'12 mm, BJven small 
fragments are, however, of uneven thickness. It is evident that this pottery wee not wbeeUmade. 
The ^lively large size of the vessels suggests strongly that they were shaped by procesa of 
building up aod not by raodeUing from a single mass. There is, however, no direct evidence of 
this eu^ as is sometimes fumiebed by fractures along tbo junction of imperfectly united eogmente. 
The firing of the ware has been soflicient only to effect coheeion of tbe clay. The core of tbe 
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sherdfi id of a cUrk ^rey colooi and aomewtiat 
cnunbling ia coadidtonee; iht duHace layers 
are 6nnar in tekture and tighter in colour^ ranging 
froin a pals grey tbroogb rariouft shaded of 
brown to a light red. 

2. ▼osaei whoar form id moat 

eompJdtaly pradorred is about 5^ inches in 
maximiun diameter and the aams in height. 
It has a very distinctire proflla (Fig. I. A). 
The basal po^n ia markedly tapering, and ht 
damaroated from the upper portion by a sharp 
oarina^; uofoitusatdy the manner in which 
it vras completed below oaiuiot be determined. 
The upper segment id almoft cyhodricaj, having 
a slight convex taper from the carroation towards 
the aperture. He rim ia set vertioeUy, with a 
alightly convax thickeoing on its external euriace; 
the lip is bevelled intenmlly. 

Two other fragmente (Fig. 1, B and C) show 
the same strongly marked carinatiOQ aitd appear 
to have been somewhat etrailar in geoeral form 
to the first exam^. .Both, however, axe oC 



noviLM or pormt r^M rwt kokswa cave. 


larger diameter (seven inobea or more), and they 
dhow suffident individudJity in finish and deco* 
ration to prove that they belong to different 

veee^. 

The coUectioa contains, however, fragtoenta of 
other veasels decidedly different in form from 
those just described. The rim shown in Fig. 1, D 
id that of a nanow>mouthad vaasal with rounded 
ebotddera. U has no neck, but a broad oonvsK 
moulding funounding the aperture. Tbero are 
two other rim fragments in the collection (Fig. 1, 
E and F). Both are so small that thair exact 
orientation cannot be asoortained, but they agree 
in ibowiog a convex thickening of the exterior 
of the rim above a oonoara necking. This 
conoave iwdring is shown also by eome fragments 
of yet another veaeal (Plato E, Q and H). 

In the material Reserved there is no evidenoe 
of baese, of bandies or luge, or of spouts. 

i. Finish and Dseoraiian.-^Ttie surface in all 
the sherds is smoothed, and in one or two appears 
genuinely polished or burnished. Thie bomlsh 
or gloee is most apparent on the inner surface 
of the sherds. 

Ksny of the fregmenta show decoration, 
invariably in the form of impre soa ona made on 
the wet day. The commoneet variety ie com* 
poeed of denes of small rectangular impreeeions, 
executed wfUi a notched instrument. Examplee 
of the patterns produced in this way are shown 
in Plate E, A, B, fi, F, I and J*. In the first ^iree 
cases the close*set Impreesione cover a large 
portion of the surface,and in Plate E, E especially 
th^ am ao cloaely maased as to suggtf t at first 
glance the imprint of a textile. On the other 
hand, the remains of the pattern in Plate E, I) 
suggest a hatched tri^gJe motive limited to the 
none immediately below the ria. Plate E, J 
reprceente one of the several abards in which the 
is covsred by a aarias of ug*iag lines of 
stomp ippraesiMis, more or leee regularly spaced. 
The iherd shown in Plate B, I reproduces the 
4dQe6.eet patterning of the first three speciinens, 
but is distinguished by the curved line bounding 
the decorated erea. 

Other types of impreesed decoration aie shown 
by Plate B, B, C, G and B. Of these, the first 
two show variations on the theme of alternating 
tariaagalar impRsaiou, producing a ug*sag ridge 
in folH rehef. The indentetions of Plato £, C 
were evidently azecoted with an angle of the 
comb'like implemeot used for producing the 
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FMUnguUr imprefiMd omam«nt; thk bu loft 
p*nU«l hbe on ooe ooiftce of tbo indentotion. 
Thooo of Pinto E, B, howorer, von pcooQiDAbly 
oxooutod with n ip^l otyliu. Plate S, G and H, 
two ft&gmenta oridontly from the oamo vc«ol. 
ibow a pattern formed by the imprenioD of ehort 
lengths of t twisted cord, arranged to fom a 
herring-bone motive. Laidler (J936) apparently 
regaxds this as a 'bangle.’ i.e.. coiled-wire 
impreesion, but Mr. J. F. Schofield, who has 
recently examined the material, agreee with me 
that it is a true cord impreeeion. 

4. ^iMUayiaom. — Meresce may^here be 
made to another object of pottvy from this 
Kite. This is a rudely ^lindrical bead. 2$ mm. 
ID length and 1^18 aun. in diameter, with e 
Tery eocentxicaliy placed poiforatioo <pig. 1, 0). 
It ia made of exactly the eame ware ae the 
potaherds. 

The only records of clay beads in Sontbern 
Afrioa of wbiob I am aware are tboee foreisbed 
by Berry (1937) for a surface site in Southern 
Rhodesia, aod by Beck (1937) for Mapangubve 
in the Northern TraneraaJ. Tbe examples de¬ 
scribed and figored by these anthers are, however, 
considerably different from tbe Mumb wa specimen. 

This bead, to which no referesice is made is tbe 
excavators’ report, adds yet anotho to tbe 
varieties of personal omanent fonnd on thfa ate. 
These already included, beeidee ostricb-egg-ebell 
beads and pendants, segments of the otio bones 
of venous animals, anH perforated carpal bones 
and epiphyses of long bemes. 

DiacxTssioM. 

Tbe pottery from this deposit is clearly a 
homogeneous aod veU*<ibaractehMd type. Com- 
pariion between it and that from the more 
luperfloial lerels is limited at prseent to the 
photograph of tbe latter included in tbe axeava- 
tlon rep^. This clearly shows fragments poe- 
esesing many of the distinctive feature* of tbe 
remains just described, tbe carinated form of 
Fig. 1,A-C,the tnangular iodenUtiona of Plate £, 

B, the xjg-tag stamped pattern of Plate E, J. 
Though the photograph also shows forms and 
patterns not identifiable among tbe material 
from the deeper depoaits, there is strong evidence 
of a community of ceramic types betveen tbeee 
different levels. This is in agreement with the 
homogeneity of tbe lithic coituie from the ^ TWf 
horizons, streseed by the excavators, and with 


the more recently determined eontmnity of the 
ssBodated pbysiea] remains. 

It may be stated with confidence ^at there ii 
DO resemblance between this pottery and that 
of the modem Ba-lla people of tbe locality, 
aa described by Smith and Dale (1980). Local 
comparison cannot be carried farther owing tn 
oar ignorance of tbe cersusio arcbfsology of 
Northern Rhoderia. Consideration must ^ere- 
fore be given to possible parallels over a wider 
field. 

Id texture, in tbe moulding of the rims, and 
in the prsdocninant stamped decoration, the 
Mumbwa pottery presents certain resemblances 
to the Zimbabwe Class A (Oaton-Tborapson, 
1931). Ibese are, however, of a very general 
nature, tboogh it must be admitted ^at simi- 
laritiee of an equsJly general character have been 
used in tbe as evidence of relatiooshipe 
betweeo groups of South African pottery. In the 
case of the Zimbabwe CIses A, Gaton-Tbomp- 

SOD indeed has observed that pottery with tbeae 
features “ could probably be proved to have a 
“ worid'Wide distaibotlOD,” Through the kindness 
of Ft. T. Gardner, I have lately bad the opportu¬ 
nity of examining a large ejection of pottery 
from the Ookom^e cave, 26 mi les fr om Zimbabwe, 
which bad been identified by Mias Gaton-Tbompson 
as Clsse A. and I have also examined GIsm A 
sherds from Zimbabwe itself in the ooUection of 
tbe South African Museum, Cape Town. Tbe 
study of this materisJ hss convinced me that 
there is do close relationship between Class A 
and tbe Mumbwa pottery, such as laidler (1938} 
hss endeavoured to establiab. Tbe suggestion 
I bad prerioualy made (1935) that the Mumhws 
pottery and Cl^ A may posribly be develop. 

“ raents from a aingle source of ceramic inspiration’' 
represents the utmost that can be ventured on 
this topio. 

Mo weU-cfaaracterixed eanuaic group from 
Sooth Africa shows a greater degree of reaemblanoe 
to the Mumbwa material than do« tbo Zimbabwe 
Oaaa A. In this connsxioQ Mr. Schofield has 
pointed out to do the great signifioance of the 
use of true oord and not of coiJed-wire impreesjone 
on this pottesy. 8uoh impreasioos are extremely 
ran on Soatb African pottery, aod afford further 
evideaae of tbe distixMtiva ^araetar of the 
Mumbwa material. 

It is to be noted also that, at least Ip Southern 
Rbodeaia and tbe Transvaal, pottery is not 
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tTjuc&lly found in Sfooe Age depvoU, but only ftble and tbe whole culture m^y reaeon* 

eaperimpoeed on them. Tbe rare exceptions to aUy be regarded not only as non*Negro in origin 
t>ii« rule result from distarbance of the deposits but as * pro-Kegro ' or * pre-Bantu/ in the sense 
or occasionally from an oreriap of Stone Age and in which these terms are current in South African 
Metal Age culture. arehec^ogy, m., as ante*dating the first expansion 

A poaiibls instance to the contrary, bowerer, is of the BMtu*speahing Negro in South Central 
suggested by a fold made by MiM Gatop*Tbompaoo Africa. 

at Dhlo'dhlo. lo the earth andefJying the This codcIubIoo is of the highest importanoe. 
foundations of this ruin there wars found, in It has hitherto been customary to reigard all 
association with stone implements to the South AiHoan prehistoric pottery, with the 

TJpper Bambata industry (tbe *>V»»iT>g phase of the exception of tbe distinctive ovoid ‘ Hottentot' or 
Middle Stone Age) small fragments of pottery 'Str^looptt ' pottery of the Southern and 
in a ooane, rough, red*hrowo, uodecoreted Western c oa st al belt, and of very cnide wares 
" ware, I do pot see any reason to doubt," attributed to the Bushmen in the Drakensberg 
continued Miss Caton*Thompsoii, “ that these mountain regfon, as * Bantu,' m., as having been 
*' are rontomporary with tbe implamentB." No infrodueed into South Africa by Bantu*speahing 
confirmatory find ^ pottery in asaodation with a people of Negro physical typs. The discovery 
lithio culture of evident antiquity baa yet bees ef sueh pottery has therefore been regarded aa 
reported from south of tbe Zambeai. On the presumptive evidence of tbe proaenoe of a' Bantu ' 
availabls information, it is not poanble to institute culture ptaotiacd by a Negro people. The 
any comparison between this Dhlo’dhlo material Muoibwa evidsoos shows clearly that such an 
and that from Mumbwa. aaaumption may be completely erroneous. 

Ip East Africa, on the other band, tbe asao* Tius impUcation had already bean recognised 
oiation of pottery with gaologicaUy*^ted lithic by the exoavators. who deprecated the loose 
cultiute of Late Stone Ago type is wtablhbed. “habit that bas developed, with regard to South 
From the preliminary description of Leakey (19S1), “ African arobaology, of dubbing every fragment 
however, it dose not appear that any aigtiifioant “ o( unglased pottery es Bantn." It is true that 
parallel can be drawn b^wtea any of this East the authors allude, ia this oonnsxion, to Lsidlsr’s 
African nmterial and the Miunbwa pott er y. (1020) soggsetion of a pre-dynastio Egyptian 

In tbs present defsotive state of our knowledge, prototype for the * Hotteutot' pottery of &uth 
tiierefore, the Mumbwa material takes up aa Africa, which that author subsequently retracted 
iiOlated position among African ceranica. Tliia, in favour of a bypotbesle of Bantu inspiration, 
however, in no way leseens tbe significanea of this Tbeir argument, however, is in no way dependent 
discovery. From the deacriptioo jest given it upon tbe validity of this analogy, and is in no 
will be dear that, bad this material been found way weakened by Laidler's change of front, even 
anaasociated, it would have been confidenlly tf this is justified. 

diagnosed as * Bantu,' and tbe baodiwori: of a If then it is to be eonduded that the MumbwH 
Bantu*speahing Negro people. In actual fact, pottery is ^Ncgro and non‘Baotu, its affinities 
it was found at depth, in association wHb a well* with wares of known Bantu*Nsgro origiA have 
charactsTUsd lithio culture. Moreover, the same to be accounted for.. It may be that these 
horizon yielded fossilized human skeletal remains afBnitws are so far general to primitive oeramics 
of predominantly Bnsh-Boskop obancter and that they are almost without value as evidence 
devoid of recognisable Negro featorss. Unkss, of rdatiooship. On tbe otiier hand, it Is to be 
therefore, there bad been gross disturbance of tbe remembered that the origms of Bantu ceraaics 
depoeits, of which the excavators obeerved no are unknown. We have no reason for creditmg 
evidence, though Laidlv (1938) gratuitouidy the Negro with tbe origination of the potter's art; 
aasuiDse it, it most be concluded that tbe po ttery we do uot know in what stage he acquired it 
is an integral part of the Late Stone Age culture or wbat modefications it underwent at hands, 
of this site, and that it was made by a people Tbe existence of oon-Negro, and in some instancee 
who were phjsicsUy non-Negro, The portimi pre*N«gro, schools of ceramic technique in 
of the deposit which contained ibis pottery and Southvn Africa presents the possibUity, even 
these skeletal rsmsios is prssumsUy of consider- probability, that both Negro and non-Negro 
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potters derived their ert from e single e etirc e of 
mepiiatiOD. It is elso concdveble tbet Negro 
cersmic ert ineorponted feeturea of that of the 
pre-Negro indigenes. In other aspects of culture 
there is as good evideoce of diffusion from non- 
Negro to Negro as there is of the revene process. 
Until more is known concerning the origins of 
Bantu pottery, it is clearly unwise to uee ceramic 
evidence ea a basis for ethnological or chrono* 
logical deduc^ons in South Africa. 
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THE PEOPLES OP FURTHER INOIA: NOTES ON THE RESEARCH WORK OF DA HUGO 
6ERNATZIIC By ife^jor Srik dhie^odsa, Bangkok. 


M in a recent number of ^or«dhiiipea end 
forichritU. No. 10. 1 April, 103b. Dr. 
H. Bematsik, of the Univecrity of Orms, has 
written, under * VorlAufige Er^brusse meiner 
' Hinterindien k^pedition. 1036-37.' a pre* 
Umizuiry report on bis expsditkm is Further 
India during 1031^^7, and on this I should like 
to offer some comments. 

Z^. Bematsik ffrst mentions the predonged 
visit made by Mrs, Bemataik and him^f to the 
Mswken of the Mergui Archipelago, very primitive 
and much esploited by Malay, Cbineae aod Bur* 
made slave*buntets and traders. Dr. Bematsik 
is of the opinion that the Me when (or Moken, as 
he writes their name) do not poaess the rmcsal 
elemente of either primitive Mongols or Negroids. 
Ho thinks that the basic elements consist of a 
wavy*hiured, nnaU>bodied aod very primitive 
race, whioh at an early date was mixed with 
Austroneaiana, 

Dr. Bematsik may be right. 1 have not ao far 
visited the Mawken. but vonld venture the 
opinion that the Moken are identical with the 
Selu'cg and Jakun living akmg the West Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula, and as each they are 
Proto*Malays. Conld not their wavy hair be 
ascribed to ao early mixture with the Proto* 
Australoids, wbo preceded tbeml 1 believe ao. 
Dr, Bematak mentions the myths cMu>ected 
with their wanderings, according to which they 
came from the north, following one of Fnrtber 


India's giant rivers, Irrawady or Salwin. This 
might point k> thesr earliest home being south¬ 
east of Tibet, the region whore the cradle of the 
Malays is now believed to have stood («. Sir 
Richard Wirwlstedt—^ Hutoiy of JVoioyo. p. S). 

Dr. Bematsik has written a paper on the 
Mawken containing a very iuteiesUng and 
aemible proposal for protectiog theN poor people 
against the maltraatment by and demoralising 
influence of their preeeat nastara, which, it is 
hoped, will be adopted and carried out by the 
Goveminent of Burma. Dr. Bematsik’s paper 
has now been translated into English, and will 
be pubhabed in the Journal of the Burn Sooetg. 

]>, Bemataik next visited the Kegritoes cr 
Seoiang of Malaya, and says that the Semang of 
Siam, due to tbeir long separation from their 
kinsfolk in British territory, are culturally purer 
than these; an opinion which 1 believe is correct. 

From the South, Dr. Bemataik went to the 
most northern parta of Siam, where, after many 
dificultM, he finally succeeded in staying for 
some timp. vitii a boHe of the shy, almost naked 
savage people, called J*ki long W'ang, tiie * Spirits 
* of the withered leaves.' Dr. Bemataik speaks 
of the ccatradsetory reports on these primitive 
people aa published in the -foiinioi o/ lAe Siam 
Boriefy. It stands to reason, however, that my 
paper, written according to information given by 
Mr. T. Wergeni, a Swedish teak*forester and big- 
game hunter, who wia tbe very first European to 
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meet tbeee people, k still in the mtin correct 
(V. J£S.. XX. i, 1928). 

Dr. Berrateik thinks that he can ptQV9 that the 
Phi towy lu'anf are primitire MoogoU, who are 
only food'gatheren and eoT honten. and as each 
represent the lowest coltural stage id bumaD 
erolution. They bare esUy reached the * bamboo 
* age.' Their language ia something apart, and 
Dot in family with any known liogoietic group. 
Aoeording to photographs published by Dr. Ber* 
natslk in Btrlintr JQ^ritrU ZtUung, the Hem d 
the Phi tong Wang, eapeeially of the women, do 
not, howaw, show any brutish fsatorea, and 
oartainly do not recall any of the recoostruetiona 
of the Poking man. 

Dr. Bematsik straanwr the importance of the 
dlscoTary of theae prinitiTe papfdo the 
solution of the question of who were the real 
ori gin al inhabitaDta (f/r6eidU«r«iig) of Further 
India. He aaya that orer all N.W. Siam ^mosg 
the bill people* Uclng there, such aa the White 
Karan and. aapcdally, tbs lahu (ifvaad), n<sal 
elements b^ongi&g to the Phi tong Wang are 
reocgsisaUe. This is. of coorae, a sery importaat 
obaarraticn which, if followed up, ipay lead to 
lAteraating ethnological aa wall aa aDtbrop<^o> 
gleal oondusioDa. Dr. Bematzik'ia whtinf a 
monograph on the Phi tong hi’oeg. whom he oaiU 
the y«e^. 

Dr. Bersataik aUo sisHed some of the Haeo or 
settlements, of which there are a great 
number spread orer the hills in tha North and 
North-East Siam. According to Dr. Bernateik. 
who has examined the Meeo anthropologically, 
they an pure Mongols (ootwithstanding that 
many of their women prceent very ' Aryan ' 
features and are of a great beauty). The Maeo 
ware, if their traditiceia are to be trotted, 
originaDy a nomadic people Hring in Caatnl Asm, 
and emigrated to Ghisa. where they became 
farmen and learnt to use tbs plough. Oppressed 
by tha Chineee, many of them have now e et t l ad 
on tha hills in Slam, Frenchand Toogkiiig. 
whore they have giTeo up caitle-bceediog and 
exchanged the plot^h for the boa. Dt. BenatEik 
says they eren have no poiiiaa. The latter infor- 
mation is sot quite correct, aa I have myself seea 
many excellent poniee bred by the Maeo. thoo^ 
in other parte of Kortb Siam than tboae TiBited 
by Dr. Bematsik. This changing of Uvelihood 
and implementa of the Maeo has cooTinoed 
Dr. Bmuatdk that tha groupmg of peo^es 


according to * Kulturioeiaan ’ is false. Dr. 
Bamatzik critidxee Father Savina {Hktoin thto 
Jfiao) for his talee about oeartein biblical tradi. 
t iop s which he aays are foimd among the Maeo of 
TM^kzng. but of which Dr. Bematak could not 
dnd any tracee among the Maeo visiCed by him. 
Ilough Father Savina’a ra4^ theoriee are too 
to be aerioualy, still his enormous 

experiauce and life-bug connexion with the Maeo 
it sDch that I prefer to aide with him and accept 
hit word that tha traditions noted by him are 
original, and not due to the influence of Christian 
tMchings. Beiidm, nob traditions, is a more or 
leas modified form, era also found among many 
of the other hill tribea living in toughing, North 
8km. the Shan States and Southern China. 

Dr. Bematak furthamore visited tha Akba 
anl l^bu (ifvssd) in the Keogtung State and 
N.N.W. Skm. He arhvee at the interesting 
coodosiOD that though the I^u speak a purely 
Tihet^Bunneae language they are racially of the 
same stock m the Wi. Lawi and Red Karens. 
In my review of the late Sir George Scott’s 
Burma and Bogend (J.<9.<9.. .XXIX, ii) I have 
already exprasasd aa my opinion that the Red 
Karena. though speakiAg a Karan language, ara 
not racially Karens. They may represent an 
Cahoot of die Froto.Auatxaloida, because of 
their long skulls. Dr. Bemataik concluded bis 
travels in FUiihar with a visit to the Molor 
Kbfl peoplM of French Tndoobina and made a 
apeoial study of tha Bkt. who, according to the 
late Henri Maitie (£«s dungim Moi), are a clan 
of the W««tem Mnong living in tha aoubh.waatarn 
comer of tbs Mo( oountry and as such neareat to 
the Khmer. Dr. Bematsik aaya that be found 
here the oldest and moat primitive stege of the 
culture of the Austroneakn Kot and furthermore 
that he found a relationahip between theee 
Auatrooecian Hcf and the Wi and their kinsfolk 
in North 8iam and the Shan States. He speaks 
of Nortbani Austtoneeian Mcf tribea. 

The labelling of races and people is a very 
important thing, and it is neoeesary to make 
quite dear what is meant by such labelling, and 
the cooduaioTM to which such labelling leads. 
Hitherto studente of the Md and Khi have been 
aocuatomed to divide them into those with 
Udn-Khmer eSnitiea and thoee with Malay or 
tp dOTp rnian affinities, though It was well known 
Uiat wr***" elamenta differed from these two 
m>m diviatoos. Whst does Dr. Bematsik exactly 
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mean by AuatronMiaiu \ One might pertia^ 
group tbo lodoneoana, Asf&onMuns, aod Proto> 
M&Uys into ono group. As a maiUr of faot I 
oaDoot see 'vhy one should oot do so. Deoiker is 
thus iacIiDsd to ideotify the lodooeaians with the 
PTotO'Maiays, which seems quite proper. I do 
not understaod why Dr. Beroatsik compares the 
Austroneeian (IndoMsian} Mol aod the Wi, 
instead of comparing the Mot of M6a*KhDier 
affinities and tho W&, who oo doubt are much 
nearer relatires. Dr, Beruatzik mentions the 
many interesting types met with among the 
Southern Mol or Khi, such aa the tail, wayy. 
haired, ftraight*leatured, European*like types; 
those with eagle*noses t- seemhimg Ameriadiaitf; 
a small, rery primitire race which reminded 
Dr. BeEnatsik of the Setu’ng {be says avf 
ne^ritUcher Orundia^, though the Selu’ng are 
not muted with Negroids, aooordiog to his own 
words) and. fihally, a coarse Uelanceian type 
resembling the inbabiUats of the Soiomoo 
Islands. 

To those who are acquainCed with the exoava* 
tiOQS so patiently and effioiaotly earned out in 
the numarons limestone oaess of Tongking and 
Nortbom Aoaam by MUe. Dr. M. OoZani (s. 
BecAsrehee rur is A^iKonfus IndoekinoU In 
Bulletin de TEcole Frao 9 siBe d'ExtrdOM Orteit, 
XXX, 3 and 4, 1930), the existence of so many 
widely varied buenan types among the popula* 
tioztf of the extaosiTe mountain plateaox and the 
great virgin forcats of IndO'Cbina are not sur* 
prisiDg. 

"Die results of tbs researches of MUe. Pr. 
Oolani, as well as of M. fifsusui and Dr. Saurin, 

POTteRY SHAZliRS OF MOHENJO-DARO. 
ifueeum, Madrtu. /tfusfroted. 
fi P In Moher^O’don and (A< Indui CivQiMditm, 
03 (Vol. Ill, pi. Uxviii, fig. 80) Sir John 
Marshall gives photographs of three pottery 
vessels wi^ numerous mmute irregular per* 
forations. except near the top. These remels 
are relatively crude, end though a large number 
of them were feuod, most of them were in frag- 
meoU. Their use was kng unknown, tiU Sir 
Auiel Stein discovered a cmiUr vessel in Bala* 
chistan with ashes inside, from which Dr, Mackay 
coQcludee Uiat they w a re " intended to be beaters 

or braziers " and that the smallBr ones among 
them were perhaps *' used to warm the h an ds 
** in the same way es two oyster•abeUs widr lire 
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were, beekles rich cultural hods, alw skeletal 
remains of five different huruan types ;~Papaan. 
Melaitasiafi, Negrito. Australoid and Indonesian. 
During a stay on the gateau of Langbian, in 
1931,1 personally obawed several of these types. 
Among a gang of navvies woridng on a road 1 
saw a number of smallish, swarthy people with 
the prooounoed Papuan ' Jewish ’ noee. Other 
types w e re repres e nted by the smart, driUed 
Radb Tinilleuis, who recalled the Malays, and 
finally tall max and women with rather rough, but 
rsgxiUr. fesbCuree, who in some cases reminded 
one of the Amerindians, in other cases of prim itive * 
Buropeans-'CrO'Magnon, if one may be allowed 
to oall them so. 

Quoting Baron voo Heme*Oeldarn, Dr. Ber- 
naUik asks whether hare, in South Annam, was 
the common home of the Aostronesiacs, or if the 
Auatronesian Mol are here as the result of a mere 
eecondary returQ*wave. 

As I have said in my ‘Races of Indoobina' 
(Joantal a/ Ms Siam BMSfy. XXX. i, 1937), I 
believe, ss Dr. Kuttoo does in tbs Census a/ Jndic, 
tbst tbe MelarMwians axe the outcome of a bland* 
ing of Australoids and Negritoes, and in thr 
Meianssian population in Further India such a 
bleod came from tbs west. Tbe Melaneiiana 
were no doubt afterwards absorbed or driven out 
of Purtber India by the oncoming lodonesiaas 
and Mdn*Kbraer tribes. Psrt of Melaoesia may, 
therefore, have received its population from 
Further India and the remainder from a wave 
fdown the Malay Fcnmsula and over 
Iiwuliodia to the Paoifle ielatxde, including New 
Guinea. 

B$ A. Aiyappan, MA.. FAD.. (hvtmrwiU 

“ ooalbetweenwere used not long ago in England.” 
{/adus Civifisotioa. p. 15$.) The other suggestod 
usee are stniniAg ai^ cooldng. which Dr. Mackay 
egewtdan to be unlikely. 

In view of the 'weil*knowii Dravidian affinity 
of the Indus cultura, the perforated earthenware 
pot (FSg. 1) used for ritual puipoees in Southern 
Tnrii^ mny be of interest in interpreting the 
pe r forated pottery of MobenjO'daro. Perforated 
veeseb need in the Tamil country an known aa 
^rinMn-kavvta'pdM* (‘ pot with one thousand 
' eyes*). Tbe specuaeo illustrated here is sun* 
dried, but not baked, and has holes throughout, 
includiDg the bottom, as in the Mohenjo-daro 
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^>nkSMrB, It bw, m additko, thne tnangulor 
openings cut bek>w tbe i»ck, tnd ske three 
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nimcmi (thne*proDg«d V*ishDsvit« cMt«*inArk) 
stuck on t« the surfece after the Teeeet bed been 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Initisclen Rkes Among the ftentu of Ktvlren^e 
Cfi <tCenys). Summary e/ a Cdiwmi^foAwi Aw 
OV Ok 0liV4r Wo9n*r. 4A Aprii. I9t9. 

In nit* of verioun staUmenw (o the emttery 
(s.p.. sir Re^ Johnston* the U|eiid* Protnto* 
r*(e)» eireumeisMn sad initietieo ritee ece imirsn^y 
prsetised eaong the Bantu of Kevireodo. 

A^rding to the ehroooJegiee] order of 
the initiation riten ranaist of floe distinet phases: 

(I) A period of psjrcholoftical and magicd pcepare* 
tion by the oaadidatee^ (t) the phyai^ o^ratioo, 
(8) the tine of oonvaleweac^. {«) the *b«h< 

* ifthool' in the hut of seohiakNi. ood (6) the festive 
dimiseal of the initiatw from the hut of tediMioA 
and their ritual adnimcon into the cosiuaunity of 
eduJt men. This Is formally mariced by grouping 
aU initiates of one eircumcieioo year mto ea ege* 
grade, which then forma pert of tJ^ tribal efe.(n4e 
system. 

An analym of the ritual prooedun reveek a 
number of features which most be interpreted ea 
being edueationsl (tests of runi'mtm, raeenof 
instillmg eelf.reetraint end norm of eociei eoaduet 
into tho minds of the initiates), More eooapKuotw 
than these edueational fes^ures ie the mtpm 
lelimouB eymboUam of the rites, During their ecay 
in rae hut of seclusion the hutistes iMd a doubie- 
existoaoe, resembling in their aotivs and pMsive 
behaviour, on the one hand, xwwly-bom cnildra 
and persons who have recently died sad. on the 
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poliriied. Devotees go round the temple carrying 
bttraing camphor in this vessel, tiie camphor 
being placed on a mixture of rice*dour sugar, 
Tbe veael photographed was obtunsd from the 
troxtee of the Uari'emnan temple at Periya* 
paiayam where, for jvotection from sinall*pox 
and other dlseaees, pil gnma drees themselvee 
with twigs of moryoea Iwves and do pradakihinam 
(circumambolitioD) rotmd the temple. 

Sim I Ur veseeli of burnt ware, without the 
ndMome and the tziaaguJar aperturea, are used 
for carrying lights during the proceedon in 
connexion with ' firs walking ’ csremoniee. 

Sherds of perforated pottery have been found 
by the writer at Manjankuanai. where reUcs 
of South Indian culture from the paljeoUthic to 
aarly iron egae can still be found. 

As meny other factors than the perforations 
io the pottery heve to be taken into conaideration* 
it is not the writer's inteotion to suggest that the 
Mohenjondaro brsaters were used in the aeme 
menoer as tha ' tbooeandoyed pote' of the 
Tamil country, but it is hoped that tbeee 
' braciara' will be raoxamioed In the Ught of the 
ethnologica] informsti<m now available. 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

other hand, young netbere and widows Aninfeot, 
an initiate, and a reomtiy deoeaeed person are thus 
riuiaily M i so ti fl e d. and the relation of the former 
pmonehty of the mitiat* to hie new self ie oon* 
oeived of as being aoalogoue to the relation of a 
mother to her child and a widow to her dead 
hoebend. This peraUelism furnish ee the clue for 
e deepsf understanding of the signtllcanco of thr 
ini(4*tson rites, for wiwa viewed io eonjiuiction 
with othsr * rilss of transtion ’ initiatioo appeam 
as a m aa n s of eevmng the child from its maternal 
aAliattocui and of ritnalJy binding tho new 
personalia of the adobsesnt to the le^, political, 
and rsliMia eommuoity of the patrilineal clan. 
Thua. wnatever their historical provsaance. tke 
initiation rites have bssu developed woong the 
Bantu Kavirondo into a means of supporting the 
atzuctore of patrilineal ckoship. 

Results «f the Smithsonian Anthrepologicel and 

W Arehwolofkml Eapleratleiu in Aleika, 1924- 
193t. 6’«t*marv of a ComtnttnUalim by AlM 
Hrdliilcc. M.D., ilA April, 39S9. 

From 19t6 to 1998 the ^>eaher, under tbu 
eoapiess of the RmitAanfiiar, Institution and the 
0B. XationeJ Uueeum, made ten exp^tione to 
Alaska and the off-lying ialendn, for ^e purposes 
of surveying the moeUy vanishing romnents of the 
fullblood native populMiooa; of collecting adequate 
skeletal materials: of exploring such anouray caves 
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w coAy ittill W fotind in the Aleutiea l»l»ork; of 
exploring* thf Coauneader Inlaoik to ]wn deOoitely 
whether or not they here b«4B peopled io prr* 
Rukgj&n timae, end thue may hare i wrvrd ea another 
Bt^piog etoae in the UBmigrebone of Anetkn to 
Amerioa; end to learo from both the phywc*! end 
the oultumi remeian of men m thoee re^tofM 
whetover it night etill bo poeuble to leem con* 
eeming the antiquity and naUm of the ootning of 
men from AeU. which itMlf nay eafoJy bo regarded 
M one of the beewfousded ooneluBioni of Amtcican 
anthropology. 

The explorattooK extended to the principeJ riven. 
* eoeete and udandn of wenten Alaeka, to tho 
important of Kodiak, to the principaJ 

of tha Aleutian chain, and flaaily to the Bemg 
and Copper lalanda. ektae to Kamchatka. Aeaiated 
yearly ^ from one to eight volunteer atudente, 
the expedition wm able to coake oxteoeive excava* 
tiona, particularly on Kodiak and the Aleutian 
lalanda. which >i,aided much oew material and 
threw important new lighte m both the phyeical 
aathropology and the arehaolegy of the regMoe. 

Tho totaTgefieral reeuJte of theaa expeditiona neay 
brie^ ba enumarated aa followe; 

The euTvey alooe the nvere, ooaeu and ieUnda 
Khowed hundrede of aitee of older oecupetioa. aone 
of theea oovering upwarda of 10 aeree of greuDdi 
and with depoaite reaching in place* (&ediak. 
Alautian Ttlande) in thickneea to over IS and evco 
SO feet. The baaal layem of three human aeeumula* 
tioae reat in place* directly on gtaeiaJ till. 

The atudy of the recnaining fuUbloode. together 
with the exoavatione, abowed that theee regions, 
which formerly were auppoeed to hava been occupied 
by but two etnune of people, the Enkimo and the 
Indian, contain etill two typea of the Indian, two 
markedly dutinet types of the Dikimo. and the 


Aleut people, who differ raiUeally from the I<^rJcimi> 
and. lo MDcne exteot. alM from the Indian. In 
addition to these therr were loeet<«I two older, 
extinct, and hitherto unAiapecee<l peoples, one on 
Kodiak Island, and one in w Aleutiani. Both of 
theee bear eleea cpeemblanceit to some of th<' 
Americea Indians. 

The Commander iBlands, it could definitely b<> 
*ettle<l, were not oceupwd by mac before the advent 
of the Ruaeiane. It (wunui now doubtful that 
Kamchatka iteelf was peeplad long before the 
Putrian period. The ev\deAce now nu gg enta that 
the eommg to the Aleutian lalanda may have taken 
1^^ from and over the Kunlea, a thorough eaplore- 
tion of which looms bow as of much importazue. 

Prom (be archae^gicaJ point of view whole now. 
or portly now, eulturas cams to light, in northweetom 
Bering dea. along the rivera. in Kodiak, and in the 
Aleutian Wanda. One of tha lateat ^Ads in this 
conaeslon was that the culture of tha pre-Aleut 
people, <n ietanda where it was possible to explore 
thia more thoroughly, wa* charactoriaed among 
other things by wr^*wmught atone diaitta and pot«. 
AU the arehieological remains of which any trace 
could be found were seen to proceed from the 
neolithic period, thoufdi stone chipping wes stUI 
common in the eariy timev, 

Much of importance, too, was leajnod about the 
eommg of man from Asia. There wa* no ninglo large 
migratioo, but small and repented passings over, 
lastisg foe several thowvuis ^ yearn; tho sprewl 
in Aroenaa was esseDtially along the coasts, not 
through the mainland: and tho piling of Amerioa 
was g^ually effected by the multip^ng progeny 
of the small groups of migranta from Asia. lnes>* 
migrants, it wwt furthor aseertained, Ijreught with 
them already variety in physical type, in c^ilture, 
and doubtless also in languages. 


PROCEEDINGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 


Cengrae Intornatlonsl dn Sdencae Anthropolofiques 
OA ot Irimologiquev: Comicd da Standardisaiian 
DO da la Tacbnlqua Anthropologlque (CS.TJk): 
/. CommiOu /cr lBas-4t; 

Miss .M. L. Tildealoy (Qt. Britain). Cfutratoa .* 
Prof, U. V. VaUoi* (Franoe), Secretary; Pr, J. Aul 
(EstUonia). Dr. L. Bartuea (Hungary), l>r. A. 
Batrawi (klgypt). Dr. T, D. C^pball (Auatealia). 
Prof. 1. CiKtcl lance (Cuba). Prof. Mcndea Coma 
(Portugal), Prof. J. Cvkanowaki (Poland). Prof. 
Q. Dahlhc^ (Swedm), Dr. C. B. Davenport (Int. 
Fad. Eugsn. OrgBS.), Prof. M. Drennan (S, Africa), 
Prof. C. Fraipont (Belgium), Prof. M. Oamio 
(Mexico), Prof. W. P. Oowlaad (Kmv Zealand), 
Dr. J. C. S. Grant (Canada), Dr. B. S. Ouha (India), 
Dr. SoroA Hansen (Denmark). Prof. K. HJdte 
(Fioland), Prof. L. de Hmoa 8auiz (dpain). Prof. 
CHievkot Kansu (Turkey), rrof. K. Kiyono (J^tan), 
Prof. J. P. Klelweg de Zwaao (HolkuMl). Dv. W. M. 
Krogman (U.dJt.), Dr. J. Koumariri (Greece). 
Fro(. T. JdcILiaoa (Gennany), Prof.* S. O’Shea 
{Eire}, Prof. P, Outaa (Argentina), Prof. J. Primanis 
(Latvia). Prof. O. Sehlaginhaufm (dwitwland). 


Prod. 8. Sergi (Italy), Dr. B. Skrrlj (Jitgoalavia), 
Prof, V. Suk ((’wwhftslovakia). Dr. K. Wagner 
(Norway). Prof. J. Weniogvr (Int. Peri. E\igen. 
Orvanimtions), Dr. T. L, Woo (Chha). 

//. JfiiMtfos e/ rAe Coiyercnee oit At TecAnigttc of 
Pkytietd XafAr^Wegy catted loffther by tA« (J.S.T.A. 
in CepwiAogen. Jttiy I9S8. 

The coofereocc took place in the Kgl. Nordisk 
OldskriftaseMiab of the National MiiMcum, Copen* 
hagea. and baU five sittings: July IH and 29 at 
10 a.m. and 2 p.m., July 90 at 10 a.m. The following 
attended M. L. TJdealey (London; C.fIT.A. 

C'AoiniMM) in the t>»air; Prof, H. V. Vallok 
(ToulouseI C.S.T.A. iSeerriary). Dr, J. Aul 
(Tartu). Mka M. Collett (London). Prof. 0. Dahiborg 
(CppsaJa), Dr. A. Galloway (Johanjiasburg), Mr. 
H. T. Ifertaberg (Cambrid^ U.SA ), Dr. M. A. 
MacCoQain (Sheffield), Prof. J. Prim^is (Riga), 
P(of, D. Wateeeton (St. Andiowa), Prof. F. W'oiden* 
reieh (Pripii^), Prof. F. Wood-Jonee (Maaoheater). 

The foUowiog sections of toebaique were set down 
fnr disc iiswon 1 Cranial charity (direct aneasurc* 
ment): 3. Auricular head<height; ’ S. Eye*colour; 
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4. Kofip.hei^C, upper tind toul f»cr>lM«i|{ht.cin living 
aod csdftver; 6. Cnnial podiU and refamremrata 
DoC (lapmdeet on enuiiootat $ A. Hr«d.mr*«jrtnMitM 
<sxcepting on the e«r} etW than th^ m*k>r S ami 
4: 7. Teeth; 8. Hiimeni«; 9. Tibia. 

Data from tertt* of technique earned o«t oa emra 
of 90, or cztore. h*rl bem eontrib^fted from the 
following Z&iiiiuC««i; — 

<<i) Ani/»rop«l^ical InseUaU of ike Meuarfil Um. 
vereit)f. Bme. Contributed the Dirtetor. Prc^. 
V. Suk: obaervatioiw of eolouriag reeorttod three 
timee on 99 youthe by Dr, BdUk C^penheue^. vis,, 
(il eye.coloiip by SaUer'e ucale; (ii) «w*.«olour by 
Sehults* eoale; (Hi) hsii-colour by ScKuhc* ecale; 
(iv) skin.oolour by Sohulu' eeale. 

(A) Antkr^pfiiogieal Tndinu* «/ ike l/nimnitf rf 
f'ienno, CcAtributed by tbe Director. FroJ. J. 
Wtfimftr.' ohMrvntione of •ye.oolour of 50 in. 
dividuaZe rrcerded lodr^eodenUy by i>W. Oimt end 
Ai. Tndco, in both daylight end ertlAcul liglit. 
Meordiag to <i) the Martin scale; (ii) the Martin* 
3ohulCs scale. Contributed by Dr, Dora fCce i aer 
(i) mdacuramsnu of U ehanoteee oa 144 to IM 
humtri. twice reoorded by herself by bfarUn*>i 
toehnique; (U) mtaeurnnente of hand.Length and 
hancUbreedth of 100 ^ulta ead 94 ehildrw twice 
recorded by htreeU by Uartin’s teehnique. 

(o) Zooiofkol IrMihUe ej tke l/nimrett^ gf TortK. 
Contributed by Dr^ Jukon : maaeuramenta of 
28 head and body ehanoUrt on 51 reevuite. twice 
recorded by hbtuelf by Uartia't Uchniqoa. 

(d) DejKvtmwU ej Afuuemy tke Ifnieenity qf 
dberdsea. Contrtbuted by the Head of the Depart, 
ment, ProJ, A. Lew; mtamrecMote of 
height of 60 studente reoorded indepandeotiy by 
hiraaoir and Dr. 0. A. &. MUekeQ: (1) with tiv 
radiomttar: (ii) by Martin’e aathod with the upper 
eeotioa of the anthroposieter. 

The following raporte were preaeutad 

(0) By Midi M. L. TUdeeUv : (i) * How much 

* obaarvatioaal variability oan M pereultod to tha 
' veatouB eharaotara t *; (ii) ' Aurieular Iwad.lwigbt: 

' a aurvay with rtandardised teehoique as obieetiva*': 
(iii) ' Ueaaunanont of haad langu and breadth: 

* tba aystwna of Brooa, Topioacd, Monaco AgrewiMni. 

’ British Aaiootatloa, Martin 

(5) By Dr, Lucia Oraf: ‘ Zur Teefanik der 

* ObrhObefuneaaung am Lebaadan 

(«) By Dr, B. S, 0%tka: ' A abort Bote on anthro. 
‘ponetheal taohnique, coQcammg aocaa eoeiiaure* 

* mente of the bead 

(d) By Prof. /. TFcnwigar, and in the "ero e of 
executive group 9 (Dr. Prate, Mr, Hwnkwf. Prcf, 
Ifeninppr): * ICursgefaaate Ri^dinMn sur Bo* 

* traohbULgvonFarbeundScrukcurder DaeahlkheA 
' Iria 

(4) By Dr, Aekie^-MoiUaffu: ' A memoniidum ca 

* naaaJ height 

(/) By Pmf. F. WciBcnrciek, and in tho name of 
executive ^oup 7 {Dr. HeBm^. Dr. /(^etowiMn, 
Prof. Wmdmrcick). on ‘ the deac ri ptio a and acaeure. 

' taent of thn teeth *. 

(p) By H. V, Follow; * La daterminatkei da 
* Pubfidwd in Uaar. 1955.144 and 109 ra ^owr rMy. 

[ ’ 


* la platyvo^mk* ct dr la rf Irovrmion du tibia, avrc 

* qu^DeeconaiddfatioDa aur Ira principalea merwura* 

* tiooe dee oa looga 

(A) By Dr, Lwic On/: ‘ Biitrag siir Rrvielon 
' dir TiWa-maaae'. 

The ronfereoee also bad before it the paper on 

* The Emential QaoiologMnl TVcImique: (i) Do- 

* kniriAt, of tfitiU and Flanee by Dra. Dudley 
Buxtm md 0, M. Morwt* which had bean diaciusad 
in part at (he mreting called by the C.8.T.A. in 
T^rion, 1954. 

With the exception of section H (hiunrruu) on 
wbieh no report heui been received, some part, or the 
whole «f (■aoh eeetlon of teehmqiie on tlio Aptuwla 
waa oxacBcDMl. lederoooe b,<»ng made where nocreaniy 
lo a wrirn of bonen toot by tM Astatomical Isibura. 
lory of fYpi nhagrn 

In regard to sertiona 1. S and 4, the Confarenct^ 
judgi<d furUi cr decuman tationneoeaaary before itoould 
reoommeDd the uloobon of any given techniques, 
and it eonAntd itself tc certain general remarks;— 

(i) CpomM ocfforUf. dlreti mcaiurement ; The 
method r<*eommmdr<d by Dr. Breltingert waa rx> 
plained by Mia* Tlldealey. After oonaideeation and 
dtocuiwOD. the eonfermee decided that it would bo 
neoMcaary to submit the method to a aeries of fort her 
te«(«, to <wtablMi the ilcgrcn of accuracy to be 
expee(««l from it in tl\(« hancis of dlfforent 
obwrva r *. 

(ii) kieaeuremcHtef HceeJiei^. and upper and total 
JneeJmfki, m tke Uvmf cesd on the oadoear ; Various 
poinU had bsae p r oposed aa the upper limit of these 
three mewwiremeoto. The eOQferenoeooncidered that 
if the booy naiioo oould be fooated vary axaotly, that 
was the point to ba prafaiTed. Tba datermmatJon of 
thiepoiaton the living, however, often praa tntod oop. 
sidarable diflfeulty. aepeoially in the ywiew raoea, It 
therafoie rrem^i^ad any decision on thispoint until after 
a aetiaa of teats in which the height of naslon was 
msesutad above Ihs lower border of the upper ioeieors. 

(ii) Da te iiiiin ah on 0 / eya.ootour .* The careful and 
detailed report presented by oxecutivr.group 9 
pfopowd that a ^im.eys scale should be iwed. but 
aaki that (hie claanheatioD alone was not siifRcicnt 
for raliable sathropotogical and geneticaJ compari* 
aeoB. amca such glsM eyes largely ignored the vahaty 
of ir«dal oolovr*patt 0 rra^ and since the general 
intansiCy of the oolour in blue and grey ayes varied 
with tito degree a4)d bind of lUuiaiaation. They 
proposed a ciaaaifleaelon basad on iria-itrueture and 
colour combined. Aa regarded the glasi.eye scale to 
bo roccumanded, etw of these in preset use might 
serve, but the obmoe of t2us would depwid on the 
ansJytw of data from tests aueh aa had already been 
carried out by 000 of the aignatorirs to the report 
( 0 M above). 

* Pohhfhnl in B ul / stiw u Udmeine de to 80 c. 
d*d a iMes. 4c Fwie. 1995, m. 97>IOg, 

* Pebutaed to. Jewn, Ay. Anikrop. InrL, VoL 61 
(1999). pp. 19-47. 

* BuSoabed to Anikrrpelcfteeker Anedfer, Vol. 18 
(1996), pa. 140>6. Dr. Brtotingw's method wis also 
taaled sm diccumidbyPr. T.D. Stewart to tbedmertcon 
Jem. 4 PAye. Anlkrep., Tol, $9 (1997). pp. 111-21. 
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ThA conJer 9 DC« considered that it could not 
usafuDy be^ discussion of the proponals presented, 
since that would require much more time thso wss 
sTsUftble sjid fipeciu experieoeo of the subject on 
the port of its mambeiB. Also the sccuraoy with 
wbi^ the proposed structure-elsssifications could be 
spplidd must sscertained by means of tests. 

The coniereaoe was further of tbo opinion that 
some quicker method of sye>cl&wuficaiion must also 
be eou^t for toaeS'Observetions carried out in 
conditions which pormiCtod only a short time for 
each individual examined. For such purposes one 
needed a colour^cale which should classify in only a 
fow categories, and eeruust not of the type>coloun 
but of the colours limiting the categories. Records 
made by a series of colour.fibns of ayea might be of 
value in aetting up such a ecale. 

For soctioDS i, 6. 6 , 7 9 , ehe conferance put 

forward oerlain definite proposals on technique which 
were passed cd to tfcie Committee (C.S.T.A.) to 
discuss and, if necessary, modify, at its aittinjpi. 

///. Aftnuiea 0 / thi StUinfff c/ C~8-T.A. at 
Copenhagen, August lOdk. 

Tbs Committee met at the Kgl. Kordiak Oldakrifts* 
selskab of the Nstional Uuseum of Copenhagen and 
held two aittiogs: Aug, S at 7 p.m. and Aug. 6 at 
I p.m. The following membere attended Uisa 
M. L. Tildssley (London). Chairman Prof. H. V. 
ValJois (Touloiue). Secretary: Dr. J. Aul (Tartu), 
Dr. H. BijLmari (Amsterdam). Prof. G. Dahlberg 
(Cppsala). Dr. A. Galloway* (Johannesbarg), Prof. 
T. hfoUiaon (Kunich). Prof. J. Priraaois (Riga), 
Prof. O. Schlagtnhsufan (Ziirich], Dr. J. Vallik* 
(Prague). The following also attended, by in* 
vitatioa. to take part in the diseussion of the 
proposals put forward by the Conferance on 
Teomique (above) :*~Dr. Csortkower (Lwow). Prof. 
H. J. Pleure (Manchester). Dr. Q. P. Frets {Poortu* 

. HoUand). Dr. H. Gould (New Orleans). 
H. T. Hertsberg (Cambridge, V.d.A.). Dr. 8 . A. 
BuaaTTtn (Cairo), Prof. A. Low (Aberdeen). 
Dr. M. A. MaoConaili (Sheffield), Dr. P. Pedersen 
(Copenba^), Dr. T. Quelprud (Osb). Prof. K. 
Schreiner (Oslo). Prof. K. Stolyhwo (Krakow), 
Prof. E. Tams^uni (Coimbra), Prof. A. Van dan 
Broek (Uireobt), Prof. P. Weidenreicb (Peiping). 

1 . The Committee approved the Chsam^'s 
report to tho Permanent Council of the lotemational 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Scien* 
ces on the work of the C. 8 .TA. from May lGd7 to 
July 1B38.‘ 

2. The publication of the other C.S.T.A. reports 
was discussed, and it wax agroe<l that aJI anthro- 
pologioal journals, in any language and country, 
ahovdd have the right to publish them if 
they so desired. Three joiimalB, the dnfAro. 
pclogisdtST Ameiger. L'An^ropologii and Man. 

* Sitting as deputies fOr Prof. Kleiweg de Zwaan 
(Amsterdam), Proh U. R. Dmman (Cspo Town) and 
Prof. V. Suk (Bmo) respectively 

• To be 
the work o 
hagen Congrsse. 


lia^i aiTanged t<» publinh nil rlH>M' uucl h1><c hII 
C.8.T.A. notict^. 

S, Having namnl tliow wltuin it n^cumratonUd to 
the Congma for appointment ah jiK'rnb^'rv and 
officers of ih«' C.S.T.A. for 1988-42. llie ('em* 
mittae decided on certain modificAtiemH in proceduiv : 
(i) That thi> working out of technical propoHKlM 
ithoulcJ be ••ntniHted to indivhluats instead of to 
groiipv; (i i) that whi le all propoaalH Hhould be widely 
tested anil locaminod before being recommenderl M.* 
the Committee, they ahould be mibmittecJ to exAini* 
nation in conference only where this seemMi the 
most satisfactory an<l feasibio method: (iii) that, in 
general, it would seem preferable to select for 
discuseioii, in conferences opim to all professional 
physical anthropologistM, charactem which might be 
ixujuded III a minimum list intended for mass* 
observation: (iv) that opinions on proposals con* 
oeming moiv detailed studies should on the other 
hand be sought from individuals, or In coaference^ of 
those flpeciaJly conccriM^l. 

4. The f'ommittee eonr<idere<l a proposal by 
ProfoAtor Dahlb<*rg that two vueh minimum lists of 
meaaurementi< should be drawn up, one for the living, 
tho other for th(« skull, and that these mesxuremente 
ahould be Htandardlzed at* soon sh po«ible. The 
proposal was agreed to, on the understanding that 
the liste would ot ooume constitute a saggeation 
only; each observer would naturally be free to vary 
chs charscceis observed according to the object of 
his reaearcbeH. Dr. MaoConaill (Sheffield) wiis 
invited to ilraw up, for cllscusskin, a list for tho 
living: Ih', Jlreitingvr (Munich), for the skull. 

5. The Report of the Conference on Technitiut* 
was examined by the Committee and by the 
other anthropologists present. With rag^ to 
the detulsd proposals on oye>cls 8 sihcation pot 
forward by exe<utive*group 8 , the Committee 
decided that these should be subralttod to individual 
anthropologiHts for examination and testing. Dr. 
Frets imdertook to report, m consultation with 
Prof. Weninger. on tlio posmbijities of the simplifietl 
clsssifioatlon Kuggnfted by the TonferencH. and Prof. 
Van den Brock imdortook to carr^' out teats of any 
systems of oolour*olaeai 6 cation Ih^ might propose. 

Prof. Woidenroich agreed to report on roeaHure* 
mente on the teeth and the results of ttwte aa to their 
accuracy. The Chairman would propose to the 
Committee later other names for the work on other 
sections of technique. 

The<lnfinite proposals on technique p<it forward by 
the Conference were then examined by those present, 
and, after modification in a few p^iculars. were 
adopted, being subsequently ^Imittad to. and 
approved by. absent members of the Committee. 
These propoHale are published b<«low. and are now 
submitted to the upinion of snthropologiatH 
generally. 

JV. Proposals on AnJ/iropeheical Technigus ptu 

Jbrwofrf by iJie C.^.Tui. from its meelingo of 
.4f<VU« 1938. 

General Jte'nark.—lD its proposaU below, the 
Committee has rouoemed itself chiefly with points in 



r iblisb»rl, with the correepoading report oa 
1994-7, in tbe Contjw-rr^u of tho Copsn* 
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the tochniqucR xutder cooRlcIeration in wlijc>i practice 
(JifTora. Jt hfw> not aimed At civlnff a complete 
clnfioftioD of each of th«M(> tccImiijxK'e. 

Proposal aonctniing table* for pubticati^n. —The 
Committee leeommenda that, in piibliehcd t<U)lce of 
meaeuremente, tho namee of the pharacten meamu^d 
be given in Ladn, in order tlxot the data provided by 
tlie tablee may bv made nu of by ol]» whatever the 
ionguago uaed in the text. 

Pr^poeale oonetniing head-ineaeiiremeiit.^ 

1 . Eead-measHreHtenia in general to be made 
without presBure, but contact to be felt. 

2. la roeorda of kead^heigSl, data obtained by 
direct measurement should aJwaytt be diatioguished 
from those obtained by subtracting from stature 
the height above ground of the sele )ted auricular 
terminal. The former to be tenndd 'auricular 
‘ height to apex '; the latter ' auricular height to 
' vertex 

Auricular height to be msaaurcd with the head 
adjusted to the ear>eye plane. 

The auricular termiDai to be approsiroatoly at the 
level of the upper bonier of the auditory meatus. 

Although the definitions given respectively by the 
Monooo Conferenea and ft. Martin of the auricular 
teminal are differently worded, it was found that 
they were interpreted alike as being ‘ at tho point 
‘ where the upper free border of tragus moeta the 
‘ helix ’. This point tberafore is tile one to be 
identified as the trsgion. 

A study must be made of the relative accuracy of 
the mstrumrnta for measuring auricular height 
direct ; but in no case should th^ introduce Ups or 
plugs into the suditory meatus. 

3. Head4«7iglh and head-breadth should be mea* 
sured with the subject seated; and the obeerver 
should detennine the traossrerae and sagittal planee 
of the head by ita shape aa viewed in noma venisaiu. 

Matimnn breadth M be measured above the orUta 
rnsatoidea. tho observer staodiog behind tho subject, 

i. The biejrponuiftc and bigonial diomefers to be 
measured according to the direotions given by the 
Mcnaoo Conference and R. Martin, which it docs not 
seam possible to make more precise. Great care, 
however, must be taken to avoid souroae of error in 
carrying them out. The name applies to the 
•n mifttum frontal diameter, to take wh icb the ualipers 
should travel obliquely up from tho temporal faesie. 

PropoeaU concerning skuU • ffle<»urerne*tf.-^The 
baeion and proethion to be regarded not as two 
geometrical points but as two groups of points, 
situated in the median plane of their rcAnective areas, 
each point being the one which gives the maximum 
length to the character zneaaured^ Thus for basic, 
bregmatic height the point toko) as basion would be 
tho lowest on Che anterior border of the oeclpital 
foramen; for baBion*nasion and baaion*pr09thion 
diaroatepi it would be the point moat distant from 
naeion or prosthion. Simi^ly in measuring upper 
face-height the point taken as prontiiion would bo 
ths lowest ia the inter*incisive region; in measuring 

' BaeioA-opiithion diameter not inriuded.—M. L, 
Titdeeteg. 


from boscon to pi'Oatliion it would bo the moat 
anterior poiitt. 

Attention is drawn to tbo foot that caliper 
mcasuromenta based on the above definitions would 
not give the aidee an«l aoglee of a rosion-basion- 
proethion triang^ * In KpUc of this disadvantage 
they ahoidd be retaiorvl, since th(« definitions of 
basion and prosthion an single polntn ora all more 
liable to lead to dlscrcpancim in technique. 
Propoeale concerning dental deecription.^ 

L. In tJie text, the different categorim of teeth to 
Im> denoted by their initials: the (x^tal letteiB 
1, C, P, M. to <ienotc permanent teeth, the small 
IntterH i. c. p. m, to denote the 0 ulk*teetli. 

S. The ))face of each tooth ki its cstogory to be 
indicated by a numeral after the fnitial. Tlu* 
numeral to be put higher or lower than the letter 
acconling to whether aa upper or lower tooth is 
indicAte<I. Put at the same level, it would iadioate 
botli «ppc*r and lower at thp same time. (Thus M* 
would mean upper i»t molar, Mj lower lat molar, 
XI lat molar upper and lower.) For tho the 

numeral would be replaced by on apoefcropha, 

5. Tho right aide to be denoted by the abbreviation 
d doxtruro), the left aide by s (* ainiatrum). 

4. The oompleta aet of teeth in each of tbe dental 
arches to be shown diagrammaticaUy as i nd icat ed 
below, the letters a and i indicating npper and lower, 
D and fi right and left. 


8 



la each quadrant, the permanent taeih to ba 
indioated by the arabic numerals 1 to 8, tbe milk by 
the roman numerals I to V. {Thus the forrDula 
I 1 2 Ilf IV V 6 would signify the left side of an 
tipper jaw, with a milk canine and two milk molava. 
two permanent incisors az^ a permanent first molar; 
tlie formula fT would merely indieau* a lower left 
lateral permanent incisor.) 

In tbeee formuhe, certain xpocial fcaturoe to be 
iud footed by tho following conventional signs 


tooth luieelng* 

— 


1 2 - i) 

tooth uncrupted 

[ ) 

{f-V. 

tustt) 

tootli erupting 

A 

(f.g., 

1 2 s' 4) 

Hiipsmximerary tootli 

V 


TTTJi) 

pathological tooth 

+ 


1 2 S+4) 


’ On series of sagittal contoun, traced end meesured 
for the purpose of constnictiitg a typa*ccntour fmni their 
means (ae is dona, for exempla in the school of Pearsou). 
it would ba neo o aeary to construction, and no disad* 
vantage to accuracy, t« represent heaon and proethion 
each by » single defined point. The sdea and anglM of 
the * fundamental triangle ’ could be obtained £r<w the 
contour.^Af, Z, Titdeeiey. 

* A p(wt not discuaeed io Committee was the need to 
dietin^ieh between pro- and post.mortem Iom. A per* 
eocal euggestion is that abould mean ooiy the 
former, and that 0 should iadteatoihs open alveolus 
of a tooth lost poct-mortem.—if, L. Tddeslsg, 
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6. The Domonclcktar*' m um tunong palieanto* 
logiete to be adopted for the molar and pre.mclar 
cusps. la the upper ^aw, the antorior.evtomal 
tubWoIn would be termed pfiraconf, the posterior* 
external me/ticone, the ant^^or-intemal pmceoitt, 
the pMtenQr>iDtomal hypocone. 

la the lower jaw the external tubercles to be 
named, in order from front to back (in the medio- 
distal direction), prMoconid, hyjw^id, and hypo- 
a/nulid (k 9A«ecconid); thp mtemal tuborelea, in the 
aame order, meiocontd and fiidocoiiid- When there 
wes (I, sixth tuberele, it would be called ctupi$ 
eexfa. 

6. The surfaces of the teeth to be specified by the 
following tomv: the external (anterior, or buccal) 
surface by iabialu, tho mtemal (posterior, or palatal) 
tfurfaca by Itnyuafis, the surface facing the next 
tooth nearer to the median axis by ;»roxi7nai(r. the 
opposite surface to the last by dtMofts. The xnaati* 
catory (ccelusal) surface to be ceiled ma^ticaioria. 

In figures illustrating the last-named s\irfaoe, 
the tooth always to be oriented with ita labial surface 
uppermost. 

7. Before giving any meaauremmts, it is ab* 
solutely necessary to indicate the <legree of wear 
of tho tooth meaauied, for only tce^i that are 
equally worn be directly conparetl. A classU)- 
o^ion of wear will bo workra out with a minimum 
number of categories. 

d. Tho term Unyih to be nserveil tor the proxirrto* 
distal diameter, the term brtad/h for tho labio-li^ial 
diameter, the term height for tho corano.radioular 
diameter (= vertical tlimonsion). 

Froposais oenoeminy ihe meaaureutent of pUUycnefaia. 

1, Platycnemia to be defenninwl by diarooters 


measured at the level of tho lowei' border nf tlio 
foramen nutritium. 

S. The sagittal diameter to be rielined as *the maxt* 
* mum sagittally from tho crista anterior of tlie tibia'. 

S, The transverse diamotor'to bo defiuo<l as * the 
‘ transverea projective measurement from tlie crista 
' uiteroasea when the tibia is held by the sliding 
‘ caJipeis with the crista anterior touching the stem 
^ and equidistant from the two straight arms 

4, index obtained from the relative aisoa of 
the above diameters Co be called index cnemicus. 
In no case should thin term be applied to fndiciw 
based on diameters meexureil at other levels on the 
tibia. 

KoncB.'—Anthropologists professionally employed 
in physical anthropoloncal r uooa rch or teaching are 
urged to consider oaroiully the above propoaala, and 
to eotnmunieate their acceptance or disagreement to 
tho C.5.T.A. ChwjToan (Miss M- 1». T^esloy, c/o 
Royal Anthropological Institute, SI Bedford Square. 
London. W.C.l) or to tho C.S.T.A, Secretary (Prof. 
H. V. V'allois, £cole de MAlecine. Allies Saint- 

Miohel, Toulouse. Haute Carossc). These proposels 
that meet with general acceptance will ba formally 
adopi4^ as standard technique, and aa announce* 
ment to this effect will be made in this and other 
journals. 

The object of the Committac is to rogistor general 
f^^reement oidy where this will bo achieved 4 n 
pree/iee, and thus to serve tho common irtereat of 
all who wi^ to make valid comparisons between tho 
data of different observers for the oharactars !n 
question. The’correcineee of its interpretation of tl^e 
general attitude must, however, lar^y dapend on 
the extent of the information received. 

M. L. TILDESLEY : H. V, VALLOIS. 


OBITUARY. 


Henry Balfour, F.R.S.: 184)—9th February, 19)9. 
A A Many forms of learning and skill are the poorer 
Otf {or the death of Konry Balfour, best known as 
the curator of the Pict*Rivera Museum at Oxford for 
forty-six yaare, ft»d one of the foremost exponents 
of evolutionary teohaology. Educated at Charter- 
house Trinity College, Oxford, he graduated in 
biolo^ in 1985. with an established reputation in 
the Uoivorsity as an oar and a fencer. In the 
latter aocDmiiliHlimeot he excelled tUl late in 
His kucii and ;<ympathetiG intereet in all forma of 
life, nnci ch^x'ciatly in birds and orchids, directed his 
earlier traveU; in Norway iku studied the habitK 
of whalen and whalers; but under the infiueneo of 
his first teacher Moweley, kjuI of Ty lor, who liad come 
to Oxford as Reader in Anthropology in 1883, he 
devoted himself early to bi!4 life work. In 1887 
he married Edith, dau^ter of K. F. Wilkins of 
Brookhill, Devon, who ^annl his trnvols, hin work. 
arifi his many intercstH, and survlvixi their golden 
wedding by a few months. They had one i^n, 
l,owis. 

Bven before graduation Balfour, together with 
Baldwin Spencer, was helping Tylor and MoHcley to 
put in order tho ethru^ogical coUcctiork« which 


bad been given to thu University by General Pitt* 
Rivers. Spencer went to his life work in Melbourne 
ia 1888. but Balfour remained in Oxford, and whx 
appointed In 1891 to be curator of the collections 
which he already done no muoh to arrange, ajid 
to illustrate by bjs unusual skill and patieno^ In all 
manual arts, and hU facile <lraughtsmanship. To 
understand savage or prehistoric crafts, he was 
ever imiistent that you must practise them, and tJic 
Pltt-Rlvers Mubeum has wonderful examples ol 
han<iiwork. A man of groat per^nal charm anil 
many friends, he succeeded in enriching the coIIct* 
tions with innumerablo gifts From corroHnondents iu 
al I porta of tbo world, and in amjdifying tlio record of 
tho goograpliical and ethnographical distribution of 
each typo. Most of their labels arc in his own fine 
handwriting, and the position of each spedmea in 
relatioo to its typological neighbours was also of his 
choosing. Me wonder that, with serlea growing daily 
under bis hand, he found littis time, snd not much 
inclijiatjon, for systematic publication. His oon* 
tdbution to learning, indeed, ia Che Pitt*Bive7H 
Museum, in its present shape and extent, for othem 
to study and desoribe, 

But when Balfour put pen to paper, his writing 
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WAK muCerly. B«st known of ht:< m Tiu 

£i<o{ufwn ^ Dewraiii't An (11^93). the finit p&rC of a 
A^oeuroi History of the Muotcal Bom (1899), but 
a<UlreM to the aathropolopeal aoetion of tho GritlaH 



aersv r.n.i 


A^eociattoa at Cambridge in 1904 on tho work of 
Pitt'River*. and in 1929 on Soruh Africa'^ Comnbu. 
tton to BreiUstoric Arehaology: bis preeidcDtia) 
addrew at Jobanneabnrff to thn Anthropologioal 
Ins^tuta in 1994, on Tho Relaiiortohip of Muoeumo to 
the Study <4 A'oih'ropoUjyy: and his Huxley Lecture 
The Arvxr'a Bout «n the Romenc Foemt (1021). 
Tho Cambridge addi^ waA remodelled aa tba 
inireduotion to the oollected edition of Pitt*Blvera* 
eesaya. The Bvel’tOum of OuUwx {Oxlord. 1908); and 
the Huxley Lecture miimed an early paper on the 


Stmciun and Affiniiiie of tko Compooite Sow {J.A.I., 
XlX (1890). 220). It Is understood that an induaive 
bibliofiui^y will form part of the memorial volume 
now in preparation. 

Though hampered in later years by phyBioal 
infirmity. Balfour had travelled widely; his most 
fruitful journeys wore in Norway, in Assam visiting 
his friends Hutton and Mills, and in South Afric^ 
whtfe he was one of the €iat to detect paleolithic 
implement in the gravels of the Zambeei. and to 
correlate them wi^ Eoropean finds. He was an 
active Fellowof the Royal Geogrephical Society, and 
President 1938-8; President of the JolJclore Society, 
the Museums Association, the Prehistoric Sooiety of 
Bast Africa, and other bodiee; and honorary or 
corresponding Fella w (d many foreign societies. He 
became a member of the Council of the Anthropo* 
logical Institute in 1891 and was a constant 
<levoted supporter of its work, and Freeideut 1903-4. 
His Fellowship of Clie Royal Society (1924) he used 
modestly to ascribe to the Pitt^Bivers Museum, not 
ro himself. 

When the Univomity of Oxford established iti* 
Biploma ceurto in Antltfopology—the first examina¬ 
tion was held in 1908—Balfour undertook the whole 
charge of Technology, lectured also in Prehistoric 
Archeology, and was several timoH examiner. ThiA 
academic work brought him into fresh ooniaet with 
lutdergraduaMt, and also with a long saccaeeion of 
probationers in the Colonial Civil Service, and 
latterly with ofhears on study-leave. He lectured in 
the Muaeum. handling comparing the specimens, 
and using them with characteristic skill i a memor¬ 
able experience, tho^tfh most Siffective with the 
amalleet audiences. ^ personal interest m pupils 
never flagged. Mid was repaid by endoring friend¬ 
ships and a straam of ecceasioas. documented es he 
desired. In 1903 Bxetor College had electad him to 
a Research Fellowship for seven years and re-aleoted 
him from 1919 onweu^; and In 1938 the University 
conferred on him the personal title of Professor. Hr 
was to the end a staunch upholder of tho conception 
of Anthropology as a co-ordinated diseiplino in alt 
branches, physical, social, and technological, concur¬ 
rently ; and within his own depaxtmrat ho insisted 
on the mutual interjwUtum of prehistoric and of 
modem ethnographical material, contemplating 
alike * all time and all existence.' J. L. M. 


REVIEWS 


GENERAL 


Race: A Study in Kodern Superstition. By 
—. Joegnte Bartun. toftdon : MtAum. 288 pp, 
70 Pric* ICU. 8d. 

Struck by the exaggerated iinpertaoce attached 
to racial grouping' in the modem world end the oon- 
tmdictory theoriM of the characterietics and capabihties 
of differMt races, aa well aa by coDlnaions in the 
definition of tba term. Mr. Baraun latmched an intensive 
inquiry into hiatorical development and modam 
lignificance of race theorise. He ehowa that moat of 
the comat tbeonea of race-antagonism ere far older 
* hv » wa often euspect; thetf rcota can be foond in the 
general literery and sclefitiSo writings of the whole of 


Europe from the eighteenth ecatojy onwards and were 
by no means con&ed to Germeny. whkh has only 
carried to their logical conclusion ideas common to 
many other oountriea. 

The word ’ race ’ has been univoraslly used as a stick 
witit which to beet any enemy. According to the 
author, " race providae the umveraal joint which holds 

togMber an enemy's ignoble tr^tiena, preeent 
'* ebameful courea, end innate perveraity.'* Hr. Barsun 
claeeee all to race (Aaraoteristica aa "iscial 

'* thinking,'* which is the '' lasy man's method of m^dng 
" swecptftg and unsuhetantiated geoerahaationa about 
" groups of people," and it has been, he eays. a fault 
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MA common to tho ftcadecnieian m to th« man*ia*thft* 
g troot. Bat to abow tho {«J]*C3M inherent in nearly til 
popaJer ideee ot race ia not to prove the impowibility 
of axiy realJy aoientiAe grouping of men eeeording 
^•enein <^inmon, hentthle, phyeictl ehamcterittke, te 
the author aenunM. To attribute mental aod moral 
chaneterietiea to racial ^rcmpe it quite uwarrantable 
by aay sound interpretaucm of the facta ae at preeent 
knowa: neither k it always poeeible accurately to place 
any individual in one group. But to <tcny any acientidc 
Tvality to race at aJ), and to dub aa ' woolly-mindedneae * 
any ucientiat'e allusion to it, is to carry tbo valuable 
indictment of the popular abeurdhiea uf race thlnleing 
to as exCrome. and thereby saaewbat to weaken the 
otberwieo good caaa against tlio misuse and loisunder* 
standing o( the term. 

An additionel reason for not ebandimuig the concept 
' race' is that, aa Mr. Beraun ehows. eo-called rac^l 
prejudice generally only hidea a deep.seated group 
aoUffomsm which la really social, economic, political, or 
religMua. Thus, for instance, if we were to euppoee a 
yaai really mtelleclually convinced of the groundleeanees 
of his race ideas, he would find other reaeooe for the 
peieocution of the Jews, The very truth of this beliee 
the author’s hop e in wh)eh, he says, the book was 
published—that any systemttic aniightenment on the 
nature of racial drfferencee and eharacterietics wjli help 
10 modifv policy in tho many prejudice.ridden countries 
i»rEuro{:w. ROSBMABY FIRTH. 


Apes, Men, and Morons. Bf/ B. A, JVoefon. london: 
m . AUm oad 1/nwte. viu + 947 pp. Price lOs. dd. 
71 Of all biological aciencce. anthropology bae the 

* * moat direot bearing ca problems of human 

aooisty. Yet the a^'erage layman often shown a more 
ptefonnd ignorance and a groater mistmderstanding of 
the and results of antlin>pologirel l e soa rch than of 
aubjecta of lees practical importanco. To-d^, wben 
anthropologicel jargon la being so widely employed by 
politick upstarts in order to bolster up crude and rw> 
aetionery creeds, it becomes increasti^ly necessary to 
anthropological truths in the minds of the 

t steraJ public. The professor of snthropology of Harvsrd 
(uvernCy w particularly fitted as a ^okssman for his 
scaeDOS, for he cultivates a style of wnting which is not 
00 ^ fbfoefal and to the point, but is also rich in irony 
arc^hUBMur. Inpopolsrespoaitioos,humour undoubtedly 
finds a valuable place in attracting the intereet of tbs 
non-apeo)ahiit> annemphsjisingparucidar points of view. 


Professor Hooton has collected in this book n eorice 
of essays and lactuTM dealbig with a variety of aubjscts 
ranging from questions of human orpins and racial 
biology to ths rtudy of modsm social problems. These 
essays may bs aptly termsd gruve and ipy> whils some 
de^ with thsir subject with oocoming seriousness, oU>ei« 
rasch a fairly hi^ pitch of hilarity. Ibe contrast s 
detonume^ claarTy, by the nature of tho audie n oo to 
which the le^ura was origuislly given. The humorist 
stands at a disadvantage m that lua serious momenta 
are not always recognired at tb^r true velue, and in 
some of Profesaor Hooton’a essays it is not alw^ easy 
to discern hk real views. For exaropla. we find the 
rather stcrtling expression of opinion that ’Mhe dia< 
*> semination of evolutionary *h«wg asxtong the lowor 
*' gradee of human intelligencs—In shorC to the public 
" St large may be inexpedisot.” A perusal of other 
eaaays leaves us wor^ering whether this la to be taken 
as s serious statement, or merely ss an expreaswn of the 
au^r’s seitse of humour. Nevertheless, regarded from 
the ri^t png^. these easaya make most sttrsoCive 
reading and contain a vary largo quantity of aound 
antbropolwcal sense. They fit t^t£er to ronn a book 
which ta wmI worth puttu^ Mfors the general public and 
which ebouM fit^d t^ers a warm welcome. 

'A'. E. L£ GR08 CI.AKK. 


Sardinian SCudlse. By UtnAfrt of Ac Le Play 
Socie^, edUed W. 0- Walker. Xondm' 
72 (Xa Play ScoMjf). 1499. kvo, 60pp., tmA mop* 
^ md mi pltUM. Price Ss. fid. 

Tbk is the outcome of one of the etudy<taurs organised 
by the Le Play Socioty. The etu<ly*par^ receivea mneh 
IWp from thaltalian Qovomment, and personal guidance 
a M advice from Sonstor Prof. A. TanunelU and mamben 
of the Faculty of tbs Univermty of CeglienL These 
.Sludte* consist of essays on the Oedoffy of Sardinia, 
by Mr. W, "W. H. Bennett; on the AttAceoloyy down to 
Roman times, by Ur. W. W. Q. Walker: a^ on the 
Scel$*ia*tieal AriMUcture, by Rovd. B. W. Stopford; 
with appendices onthefiohd if keeled Cart, by W. Walker, 
the Zinc Iftna* of MonUponi by Ur. Bennkt and s Usi 
of pl ants ^lect^ at various points kiy Br. Sledge 
ana C^itatn Chase. The photogiaphio viewe were 
taken by merobera of the ps^> and the model of the 
Nuraghe Nieddu by Prof. Quido Costa. Ih« jtinarsry 
pp, 16-19 shows how well the tour was planned, and 
how industnoualy it was carrisd out. J. L. M. 


RELIGION. 


A History of Roman Religion. By Prana Aiihdm. 

Tnnciaisd by HarM Mtfingky. London: 
73 MetAutri, mu. 548 pp. Price 21*, net 
* ^ This translation constitutes a revised and enlarged 
edition of the original German. While the views of the 
author remain unchanged, account hae bean taken of 
critioiena, tbou^ it has not been poasibls to incwwrats 
the most recent investigations ia connexion wiu the 
Italian rock-drawings and aeuJptures. including the 
author's own theory of the Val Csmonlca cult.pietures 
and th«r counterputa in the prohiitoric art of ^laalem 
Spain and elsewhere. 

Unlike Wissows or Cyril Bailey. Proreesor AJmim 
is not conoamsd to give en socount of Korean religion 
as such, but to aaigQ to it its plaes in the historical 
' dsveiopmsot of Rome." The culture and the cultua 
grew up together as a coherent whole, as In so many 
ntbse regions, so that the fimeUon of tbe one cannot be 
aeperated from Uiat of ths other. It was not until tbe 
ChristiBa ere that the entagordire of Church and State 

[ 


aroeo and ultimately led to the AugusUnian antithssie 
of the CtMto* Dti in oppoeitlon to tha * earlhly ciw ' 
typjfl^ by pagan Rome m tha days of its decUne. There* 
fore, the present volume op«is with a nirvey of Ancient 
Italy and the forces which consolidated it as a unity, 
geographical, politkal, ethnologtca], lioguistic and cuJ. 
tursJ, expre^ed in a system of oonoentne ctrclee defined 
as State, Civilisstioo and Vstioo. Theinounioa of tribes 
on tbe periphary of the main sphere of Mediterrtnean 
culture Kad a pi^ound effect in Italy, as in tbs ease of 
the iininigratioQs of tbe peoples ^om ths north of tbe 
jjtte Greece and the ./figesn. Bub in tbs West 
the lodO'OcTTuanic stratum was praesdsd by a culture of 
Msditsrranesn origin which succeeded in maintaining its 
individuality till far into historical tiaes. and infinsDCsd 
to aconsi deoils ex tent the Indo-Gemt sale pec^lss of Italy. 

In Ch^cer 11 the Etnisean prcbleu is discussed 
together with tbe question of reotbec right in Btnxrie 
in relation to contsete with Grs^ eiviluarioo. leading 
up to the Italian bulUgod and the position of woman in 

« ] 
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Stnij]*, Cftfflpant» and RoroA. In Ibo lunt seetiOA tlio prMav'on of the kin^ip and the cooception of deity, 
cuH of the deed ajnons the cremating ^ the ^ia Motion ende with a dUcueeion nf the vexed quaetion 

eerhect aubatretum of the Palatine oity. ia very briefly of ' RooiA Myth 'i a aubjeot to whirh a review would 
deacnbed, and the min^in^ of th«eo ritee with thOM have to be devoted if any ueeful coiniuenU were to he 
of the inhumating people on the eSte of the city of Rotne. atteraptail. 

At a very eerly period a wave of Etrnecan influeneo The renaming diviaiona of tlie book tleal with 0) the 
flooded ea Ji ahown by the pottery and the reebaplng of the cult la the Roroan Bepublie in ita earlicet 

namaa, itgeh aa (hoae of the Votcanue, and of flve form, under the influenee of Greek uWaa aitd inatitutiona. 
of the hilla ineludrd in the uiuon of the S^thnontium. together with the fall of the ancient Italian culture, the 
Ihem a aoxiea offragmenta of inerriptlona, the eerlieat rise of Rome and the intrualen of HelleAiian. (S] The 
Roman oah^er of feativata ia analyced and the ori^ religion of the Auguatan Age followa, and an eetimete 
nf the moat ancient circle of soda aought in partlciiJar ia ^ven of the plMa m the ecdtue of the pMt and the 
aettitfuentt. Rlruria aiid the Oecani of Campania, ' Secular Hymn ^ of Horeee. (S) The volume cloeee with 

31 ia oMa^, Borne rerv'ived her earltaet Oraek tleitiee. an aocount of the Empire, the caueae of the poatneae of 
aitd it waa atthia tiroa, about BQU S.C.. when theEtrueoene Ronie, the Age of the 8evari» and the ultimate diainte- 
began to appear, that a general Icalton development gratioo of one of the moat amaeing developnianta in the 
became mamfMt. I>^jte all hW rontaota with, and niatory of human loetety. The bo^ oontatna many very 
borrowing from, other aphere*. Rome tTineforoed debatable oonoluaiona about which eiparb opinion la 
and reehaped the varying tri^itione and eulturea received likely to remain divided ea in the paat, but the material. 
Into a Aaelflc and fliiiu form which eharaotericed the with 0& pagea of raferencaa and notee, if of pemenent 
genhta the Staanal City, aa ia evitlenred hy her inter* value. B. C. JAMBS. 

FOLKLORE. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


Acknowledge mant and Apology. 

re ScB.—In my reoeotly putuiahad work. Tfu CAvnA 
and Brwnuiue PeepW. London (Society for 
Promoting OirieUan ItAOwledge), 19iS, 1 havo 
made uea of aa uapubliabed theaia lent to me by ite 
author. Dr. Kax Ofiiekman. In my Prafeoe (p. xlv). I 
have expreaaed my appreciation of tbe help given me by 
Dr. Oluckmaa. Bat 1 realiH cow that, in 
him for 'mw*h uaeful information,* 1 enp4oyad a 
phraee which fails to make clear either thet a great 
deal ef this InformatioD ia derived from an uapubhihed 
tharie, or the aotuel extent of my indebtadneM to 
Dr. Oluckman'e work, dome of the paeaagae Rom hie 
thaeii, ueed by me. alao oontalned raJbraneee to other 
eatfaropologifte which, owing to my lack ef experiecce 
in hterary cuatora. 1 have oaaitced to roproduoe. 

The naio paeaager in my book for which I am m* 
debtod to Dr. Qluekman'a are the following i 


line, to p. llSi 

). 118 ; 10th Ima 


P. 0 to the Idtli lino of p. 8; pp. 8^87, SSth line; 
p. 93; pp. 100 - 1 ; p. 108 , line, to p. 118 ; 
38th line cfp. 118 to 28tb llna of p, 118; 10th Ima 
of p, 88 to Istb line of p. S8; 86th line of p. 87 to 
onJ of page; dind line of p«Ee 69 to end of page: 
21it lina in page 103 to 99th Gne of page 104; Iwi 
line cf page 107 to end of pege; pp. lliL*118, 8th line, 
with the exception of Che middle paregraph on p. 117; 
pp. 180-3; pp. 142-181, end of thira paragrMh; 
fart paragrapfi on p. 164 to p, 188, 39th line; 
penultimate paragrapa of p. 249 to top of page 280. 
t aek fbr thle opportunity to make publio tnia atato* 
raent and to atpreee my ainoero regrete to Dr. Oluok- 
man, in the boM that tbe above airucnowledgcment will 
make it {>o«iibfe for him to uee the coatent of theee 
paaaagea in work whioh he ia bouMlf praparing for 
pablioaCion. D. W. T. SBR^PSiURB. 

JoAonnerburff. 


Tradttlont and Cuatema of Chaahlra. BgChritlina 
.. HoU. Zoadon; WtUta/ns and Kor^. 1087. 

nit + 214 pp., 8 iUue(ra<ten«. 7*rtce b. 

This ia in no way a learned, ayatamatie or aeieatlflo 
book, but a pteaaant and r eadable colleotion, ineluding 
Mne flret.hand itema, of local antiquitiea and folklore. 
The authoraaa ahewa. by her uncritielmg mention of leine 
very ridieuloua lueubraUooa ef amateur arllquariea, that 
aha baa not tha training to write a aeholai^ treatlaa; 
but ahe wrltae aympethetleally. givee a liac .ef werka 
conaulted (theugh, unfortunately, no detailed rafareneea 
to them or any other autboritleaj and otearly know* 
the county and ite people. Her nine aha0ereJ£V«'7 
Geearien*. /amtng, dirda <ind Daorir and Dmng T'Mngi, 
H^aUr ond Wal$r, fAe d'pring ^ Iba year, Wa/m and 
fairt. Dark Winitr. TruuMa and Dtapraae. OhaHt and 
iE^partt. AdminkU GurfeaiKaa, Tai$t and 2>edWent} 
give in their tltlea a tufAoleat indloation of tha book's 
eoalanta; the laat two deal chiefly with hUtorioel or 
quasi •bistorieal material, arhile the * traubln and dla* 
* grace ' which oooupiea a chapter ia thet connected with 
obulste punishments, luoh as the stooka. 

The folkloriat will And a good deal which might equally 
well occur In any BnglUh county, or for that mattac 
almoHt anywhere in Buropa; acme dataila ahow the 


prcximity of Walea. euoh ea the corpee.oandle (p, 18}. 
and perbepa tb* uae of * Prenoh ' for anything sirango 
or foreign jp, 44; if.. Welsh Ugffodan ‘ ?r«A& 

‘ mouse.' f.a., rat). Soma again, are interaatlng as being 
oharaeteriatl^ly local or else unoomnon, aa the eharmlng 
of an enemy (p. 18 } by win<llng some ef his hair about 
a toad's leg, the euitoma {p. 32 ff.) oonnected with 
marling, the fact (p. 39 /,) wat roc^. as w«U as baea, 
should be told of a death, and tbe occurrence (p. 48) 
of an agriouKureJ balief which dependa on the aolar 
oaleodar, not on the moon nor on church fcstivala; 
aballert ought to he planted on the abertsat and puJlad 
on the longast day or the year. Worth noting alM are 
such thlogi as the heeling powers of a penhuneus 
child .(p. 10}, ihs bebsf (p. 3^ that ' banged bay,' La., 
hay wKlob has bsen bought and not grown on tbe owner'a 
land, is not nourishing for oatlle, the details of the local 
form of bundling (' sitbmg.up.' p. 3. a little gloaaed 
over, as usual), of aoulinc (p. liO), and of munmii^ 
(p. 112), yirat’foot shoula be dark and bring lymbolic 
gifts (p. 123} Mid a binding eojpgemant er any sort 
ean be made by tboae ccneereoa onving a nail ioto a 
tree (p. 14}. Some weaknaaeas in detail are atoned for 
by the modaet and unassuming tone, the key.noto 
being etniok in the preface (p. vil}. H. J. rlOBS. 
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Fig. i. MAN OF THE WANGURI CLAN, ARNHEM BAY. ARNHEM LAND, 
SMOKiNC THE < CRAB-TOOTH PrPE ’ 

MAOE PKOH THE CtAW OE THE LARGE COlELE CRAG. ME^TVMVS ^ELMGtCUS, THIS HRE IS |N COMMON 
USE ON THE COAST. A NO IS KNOWN AS tfrVMM LIHftA 'CRAG-TOOTH*. 



A MONTHLY RECORD OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

PIJBUSHBD UNDER THE DIRECTION OP THE 
ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

A"”'***'* with Plat* P. 

NOTES ON THE SMOKING • PIPES OF NORTH QUEENS 
TERRITORY OP AUSTRALIA.' By Donaid F. Thornton, D,8c. U 


Th*m»(»n 


yg Smoking.pipeg an io um among all the ttibae of Cape York Peninsula, m weU u throughout 
I W Arnhora Land on the oppoeito ehoroa of the Gulf of Carpentaria. There U eTidenoe for the 




EM. S. rrwoAL aot|.ow woopk* o» BAtuoo aiiowi»o.np* o# o«r* yom rsMiyavt*, ik res ok tn aewaao 

Mvaa. evtr or oasraKruuA. 

Zi ia of cb* t«p« illuatraled in Eg. S. haviog one ead opeo. th* other »e4l*d with hard beeswax 
perforated by a ooaU bole, into wbeh smoke is blown, or from which it may be iohaled. 

^ The Ibete pmented in tiue peper wer* obtained on expeditions to Cape York Paaineula. Anaoeed by the 
Uaivsmty of Melbourne, aad in Arnhem Land, duriog 1686-47 under oomniMioo by the Commonwealth Qo^onunent. 
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to not« Cbat» m at least one tribe of Cape York tobacco was one of the important articles of eX' 
Peninsula, the natives claim to have used, as a change brought down during these voyages, 
substitute for tobacco, the leaves of a plant which It is well known that tobacco is not the only 
is known to poaeese certain merlicuiol properties, nicotic used by tbeee people, for the natives of 
Kot only is tobacco smoking a habit (irmly North Sknd Central Queensland, although they 
establiahed among oil these people, but it may never made use of the so*oalled 'Native Tobacco ’ 
also play a very important part on social and (Nicottona tvavtolen^) that grows abundantly in 
cercnonuil occasions. In an earlier communication Austridia, have actually long been accustomed to 
entitled The Certnonial Pnaen/ation of Tin in collecting and preparing tbe leavea of aJiother 
Korlh Queensland* reference was made to the fact plant (Duboieia Hoptcoodi) of the same natural 
that the ceremonial pronentation of dre to visitors order, Solanaceae, and even to transmitting 
about to be admitted to a camp, concluded with supplies of this plant over long distances. An 
the passing of a smoking-pipe to them, although 1 excellent and detailed account ci tbe preparation 
was at that time under the impreeaion that the and use of with a reference to the economic 
smoking'pipe had been introduce much more re* undercurrent that accompanied It, is given by 
cently than subsequent experience has indicated. W. E. Roth.* 

During recent field work in the Northern Territory, Thera is every reason to believe that the use 
the ritual aspect of tobacco smoking was noted of this powerful stimulant wee indigenous to 
when the passing of a smoking-pipe became a Australia, to that the introduction of tobacco at 
ceremonial act, establiehing and affirming a bond a later stage, found, in this ares at least, a people 
of solidarity. This tends to be specially empha- already prepared for its adoption, since pifuri 
sited in Arnhem Land, where frequently tobacco was evidently a habit formlng drug. Rf(un wss, 
pj))M may beer pointed, incised, or carv^ totemic however, oiler special preparation, generally 
designs which are eaored. so that in consequence chewed, although Malden and Roth* both state 
the pipe may be smoked only by fully-initiated that it was sometimes used for smoking; this, 
niemberi of tbe totemio group which claims the however, must be a recent innovation, after the 
totom. Although tobacco was never grown by the introduction of tobocob and apparently only In 
natives of Cape York Peninsula there is no reoeon times of shortage of the latter. Under these 
to suppose that it has not been known in this circumstances it might have been expected that 
region for a very long tlzne, The material culture, the introduction among the abori^es, long 
•ooial organisation and ceremonial life in this area accustomed to the use of a osreotic of a somewhat 
beore the strongost evidence of a dominant Papuan similar typo, which they employed for ckeuang, 
influence ooming through Torree Straits, and there would tend to follow the pre existing pattern 
is 00 reason to suppose that tbe tobacco pipe, of the material long in use. It may therefore 
which bos since been so widely adopted, was not be of interest to record the fact that in several 
included in this culture complex. In addition yean in tbe field in North Queensland and tbe 
there is abundant evidence of an iotemiittent Northern Territory I have never seen any 
intercourse, accompanied by trade, between people aborigine chew tobacco. Moreover, after long 
from Torres Straita and natives of certain porta of contact with seafaring men and with drovers and 
Cape York Peninsula. The Koko Ya*o people of cattlemen in tbe more settled areas, tbe example 
lioyd Bay, which is tbs greatest stronghold on the can scarcely have been lacking. But, os has 
Peninsula of hero cults of Papuan type,^ stated been stated above, the reverse process has token 
that ^e people froDiXorree Straits come frequently place and they have learned, on occasion, to 
in big canoes to Mitirindji (Quoin Island) off the adapt the to tbe smoking-pipe sioce its 

mouth of tbe Pasooe River, to obtain supplies of istr^uction. 

atone for their axes, and it is probable that Tbe craving for tobacco is a very strong force 

- amoxjg tbe natives throughout North-Eastern 
t TboiBsoo, Donald F., 19S2, 19S. Aust^sdia, and its introduction by white men 

» ThocBscn. E^onold F. Tht Merc Cult Initiation and - - - -- 

Totomimn on Cope York (J.R.A.I.. Ixiii, IfiSS) ; eu aieo * Both, W. E, ^ Norik Q ueen sland Slkno- 

Hoddon. A. C. Reporle Ike Ctmbridft Antkrop. No. S. 1601, sect. IS. 

Torree SiraiU, Vol. I, 1610, pages 544-171, * Uoidon, J. H. The Uee/ul Native Plante tfAvotralia, 

for diawasslon, ottkess oulfia. 1846, pp. 146>178i Roth, W. S., 1 a 
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in the lees settled areae where the natives have 
remained longest in possession of their own 
vulture, has had a very disruptive influence. 
Under the ' drive ’ for tobacco the native 
will undertake long journeys and endure unbc* 
Uevable hardships, to obtain a few ounces of 
trade tobacco. It ds probable also that their 
method of emoking, and the special type of pipe 
in use in North Queensland both serve to enhanco 
the drug'Sffeot, and induce a craving even stronger 
than that among more advanced people. A 
native will sell anything he possesses for a small 
quantity of tobacco, a fact which has been an 
active factor in the breaking down of tribal life. 
The natives of the Lower Archer and Holroyd 
Rivers on the shores of the Qulf of Car 5 >sntaria 
were for many years in the habit of making 
journeys inland to the overland telegraph line 
for tobacco, and to obtain even small quantities 
they will remsin for weeks or months on the 
edge of a settlement. 

By the Oxnpela and the Koko Ya’o and allied 
tribM that form the greup known as the Kawadjl 
of Eastern Cape York Peninsula, tobacco is 
called ilssm, properly the name appUed to Pams 
irifoiiata var. tnocrocarpa, the ‘ Dynamite Plant,’ 
whiob forms one of the most important of their 
Ash poieons. Asn; is also extended to cover any 
medicine or medicinal product. A eeoond word, 
operri, is used in the tabu-language which is 
strongly developed among these people, and which 
is employed in addressing or in speaking ' one 
* side’ in the preeence of relatives of certain orders.* 
There U in the Ompela and Koko Ya'o languages 
no separate verb for ’ smoke ’; a man says 

The word, keni, or mot ken. is again used 
by the Wik Monkan tribe of the Lower Archer 
River district on the Gulf of Carpentaria, as 
well as by the neighbouring peoples, but here 
it Is not associated with the Ash poison, Dtrru, 
as it is on the Eastern seaboard of the Peninsula. 
Tbe Wik Monkan claim to have used as a sub¬ 
stitute for tobacco in times of shortage, the leaves 
of a shrub, Orewia polyffama, which they call 
yvkk ponk mintui. It does not appear to have 
any oarootio properties, but it is well known 
as a medidoal plant and 1 am indebted to 

* 8a» Themsoo, Donald F. TS$ Joking Reiationehip 
and Or^anUtd OtswnOy North Amsr. 

Anthrop., xzxvu, S, (U3fi). pp. SSO-SSO. 
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Mr. C. T. White, Government Botanist of Queene- 
land, who determined tbe specimens for me, for 
tbe foUewiag paragraph: 

‘ (tegardiog Onuiut poiypairuz, the only knovr* 
’ ledge I have about thie plant is that it Is very 
’ freely used in North Queensland as a remedy 
‘ for diarrhesa and dysentery. The leaves a» 
' soaked in water overnight, or maybe hot water 

* is poured over them and tbe liquid allowed to 
‘ become cold. It forms a somewbat mucilaginous 
' liquid and is said to be very efiicAcious. I 
’ understand that in some parts of tlis North it 

* is quite an article of trade, not only in North 
’ Queensland but in the Northern Territory and 
’ right over to the North-West of Western 
’ Australia.' 

The small drupe of ^rsuha po^p^ma, which is 
rusty.brown when ripe, and possesses a very 
sweet taste, though containing a large seed, is 
eaten by the natives throughout North Australia. 
But in Amhsm Land as well as in Queensland 
1 found no evidence of the use of the leaves as a 
substitute for tobacco except in the Archer River 
district. 

1 have to thank Sir Arthur HiU, Director of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, for the following 
note, whioh is of interest m showing the use of the 
leaves of another member of the genus Oriwia in 
association with tobacco: 

’According to C. E. Parkinson (Fornt Flcra, 

' Andaman^ l9.. 1928. p. 106), the Andamanese use 
’ the Uavea of 0. micreeos,Linn, for cigar wrappers, 

’ It is interesting to Isam, therefore, that the 
’ natives of Northern Australia formerly ueod the 
' leaves of G. polygama as a substitute for 
' tobacco. We have found no information as to its 
' special properties. 

’The drupes of several spedes of Orewia, 

‘ especially in Eastern Asia, are edible, and are 
’ used in curries and obutneys. The roots and 
' leaves of G. panicuiata, Roab. in Indo-China 
’ and Malaya are used medidnally.' 

Cars Yoas Pixinsula, 

Tu’o main types of smoking pipe are in use 
on Cape York Peninsula, which show indisputable 
evidence of external origin. One of these is a 
Papuan typ^ which has been adopted without 
any modifleation except in regard to the material 
with which it may sometimes be manufactured, 
and tbe other ia a modifleation of this type 
which appeare to have been developed on the 
Peninsula, and to be restricted to this region. 
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The more importADt of these is the hoUow wooden 
pipe mode fnm a breach of e tree or from drift 
bemboo. Th«e pipes ere known to the Ompele 
and Koko Ye’o Tribes of Eeatem Cepe York 
Fei^BuIa as manpi'^. the name applied ^ to 
the drift bamboo from which they are most 
frequently manufactured. This bemboo, which 
drifts from the east* from New Guinea or the 
East Indian Archipelago, is of large diameter, 
and is distinguished from the small local bamboo 
wbiob js used oommonly for the abafts of certain 
kinds of spears, and is called pohaii. 

On the East ooast of Cape York Peninsula 
I found only one type of wooden or bamboo 
pipe, the marapi, of which a typical example is 
shown in fig. fi. This consists of a cylinder, 
generally of bamboo, from which the partitions 
at the nodes hare been removed; it has one end 
open, the other sealed with hard beeswax, 
wakkania. A small hole is bored laterally about 
two inches from the distal (closed) end. Tbis is 
not in re^ty a emoking-pipe, but is employed on 
Eastern Cape York purely as a medium for 
paming emc^e around, and is always used in 
oonjunction with a wooden pipe (consisting of a 
more or lees crude model of a European briar 
pipe, out from a solid block of wood), or with a 
oigarette rolled in paper<bark (MalaUway 

Ihs " smoking " of a fnaropi is a very different 
matter from the emoking of a European pipe, 
aod ia eseentially a sooial or cominuoal under* 


* Sioee tbU WM written, Dr. Uaddon has iniormsd 
me that mcrop k the name for bambee and abc for 
the banbeo pipe among tba Western lalandot* of Term 
Btraite: tha Saatsm lalandart oall bamboe morep. 



Fte. 3, *. S.^MCXJMo nrss raoM oers TOas ransmoLe, ttonra ooniraLA^D ; 

3.—gmoking pipe, manpi. made from drift bamboo; Ompela T^ibe, Ewt Coast, Capa Vork 
Penineula i proximal end open, bound with ipUt FloftU^ia oana and beeewax; distal aod 
«losed with wax and perforated lateraU; with amall eiroular bole : L. 770 mn.; D. 50 zbjo. : 
aperture 55 mm. £rom md i mme shown in Fig. 2. 

4 — %yr K*»g pipe, wk. made from ywU yonA ' Ironwood ’ (JftywppWeeum I^iooueAeriij; 
cloead at both wide with hard beeswax, with two lateral bolsa used both for insertion 
of tobaooo aod for inhalation of oaoke: Wik Monkaa Tribe, Archer River, Oulf of 
Ca/Bcotaria : L, 2QS mm .; D. 57 nun. 

flwmyo putoS (litendip, * pipe small ohild.for *): chjld*a model or toy pipe, for play 
only : L. 102 znm. 
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taking. The usual procedure is for a mao to fill 
a pipe or to roll a cigarette, and to Inhale deeply, 
then fe.king the mtzropi in his band, ho ap^es 
his mouth to the open and and expels the smoke 
into the hoUow cylinder. MeanvbQe one of thoM 
squatting nearest to him applies hie mouth to 
the email hole near the distal end, and inhales 
the smoke, which he awallowa, and finally exhales 
through his nostrils, fig. 2. The morqpi is 
charged again, and passed around to the 
entire group sitting about, hands being placed 
over the holes to prevent esoape of the smoke. 
In this way it circulates so that one pipe or 
one cigarette serves for all. and the nofapi is 
employed as a medium for transmitting smoke. 
The whole process Is carried out slowly, with 
great deliberation, as if to extract the maximum 
enjoyment from eaoh potent draw, so that the 
whole thing has almost the appearance of a 
ritual act. There is, however, no doubt that this 
method of smoking, the practice of inhaling and 
swallowing deep draughts from the charged 
mofopt, has a powerful narcotic effect, and this 
has been well described by MaoOiUivray^ as 
follows’ On several ocossiona on Cape York 
' I have seen a native so affeoted by a single 
' inhalation, u to be rendered nearly senseless, 

* with the perspiration bursting out at every 

* pore, and require a draught of water to restore 

* him i and although myesif a smoker, yet on 

* the only ocoasioa when I tried this mods of 
' using tobaooo, the eonsaUons of nausea and 

* faitttness were produced.’ 

Women as well as men share in this communal 
sm^Jdng, al^ugh a woman would regard it as 
impolitic to aooept in public a pipe from a total 
stranger. The social espeot of smoking was well 
indicated to me when an Ompela native who 
accompanied me on a journey to the Lower 
ISdward l^er on the Onlf of Carpentaria—a 
region that was almost a foreign country to 
him—one day exclaimed to me in an outraged 
voice : ‘ this man naked me for tobacco; 1 look 
’him along eye and say "you countryman 
' " belong me! " ‘This man {a stranger) 

’ actually seked me for tobacco; I looked at 
’ him and said: *' are you a countryman— 

' " what bond is there b^ween usi " ’ For a 
man to give a giil a present of tobacco is regarded 


' HaeOilUvr*7, J„ ^ A* qJ B.U£. 

IiQUie*r*akt, (1662), I, p. 120. 
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as an advance, while if a girl askn a man for 
tobacco it is taken as an invitation. 

The same type of pipe is also used throughout 
the greeter part of Cape York Feoinsiila, across 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria. In this region, 
however, a second typo is also in use. This 
consists of a cylinder of wood or bamboo as in 
the first, but it is much shorter, it hss doth ends 
seeded with beeswax, and a small, laterally- 
placed hole situated about two inches from 
either end. 

Pipes of this type are much used by the Wik 
Monkan of the Lower Archer Kiver district, 
where they are known as lork. They are manu¬ 
factured either from drift bamboo t^ahtjal, or 
from hollow wood. The specimen figured (fig. 4) 
is mads from Ironwood (£ry(kropUoeum LebfAu 
cAsrri). These pipes are always Sorter than the 
type already described. The specimen shown in 
the figure is 292 mm. in length and has a 
diameter of fiS mm. Those made frem bamboo 
consist generally of a single Internods or segment, 
and there is little doubt that the wooden form is 
also modelled on this pattern. Drift bamboo 
is much valued, not only for tliese smoking pipes, 
but also for the manufacture of the tubular 
vessels used for the carriage of water. The pipes 
of the Wik Monkan and neighbouring tribes of 
the Oulf of CTarpentaria were used in the same 
manner as thoes of the Fast Coast, but frequently 
the tobaooo was rolled in a piece of MikiUuc& 
bark, and inserted into the lateral hole on 
the pipe. In this way the stiff paper*bark formed 
a funnel exactly parallel with the slender tubular 
wooden funaels described and figured by Jukes.* 

The mouth is applied to tbe opening at the 
other end in the first type, or to the small lateral 
orifice in tbe other, and the oylindsr charged 
with smoke. The smoker inhales two or three 
draughts, places his band over the holes, and 
passes the iork on.* 

Espeoially on tbe East Coast, and in tbe more 
ssttl^ regions of the Peninsula, the pipe now in 
oommon use is merely a wooden hultation of the 
European briar-pipe more or leu crudely fashioned 
from a solid block of wood, bored with a red hot 
wire. This is known In the Ompela, Kandju 
and neighbouring tribes as jxupo, an obvious 
corruption of the English 'pipe.' Among tbe 
aaod-beao h men of the East coast, where the 

* Jukae. J. B. cf (A« oj 

S.«.5. fly. (1847), I, p. 188. 
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FiQ. or bmouko nm nu>M iA4Tm< 

iiiufirur UMD, lUufttmtUu typio*! •S 4 mplM, with 
vArifttiozM io form* in OMhnl^a gf nunufftotorg, and in 
MMAMtAttOA. AU arc ^crioaU^ p«m«(ibfca, pipoc. 
but they arc loractiixioc oaUed the name of th« 

veed fton vhlch typioaUy pipae •» thta type arc menu* 
faclurcd. 

1 .—Tnloal cmoklnr pipe of Korlb’CetUn Amhem 
Lend, dietel vid iuu( 0 m vltb *tee tree' berk, tapered 
raeuthpicoe, M,peC and boerl, m<mpeti<» ' ayo *: 

{Void tinplate i no omAmaatetion : Burere 
Tribe, Cape Stewart: L 200 mm. 
i -—Uodal or toy emokira pipe, Mmutuba tMJrltalpoi, 
* pipe pUjr*for,*: e ehud'i plaything. Kumait clan, 
Ctm Anhetn dutriet L. 141 ntm. 

dmokinc pipe, of eame type ae 1 , ahowinf otuemen* 
tation oF non-aaered type in the form of annular ringa 
arranged in four aeriee: Arrawiya clan. Trial Bay, 
Gulf ^ Carpentaria : L. OflO mm. 

4,—Smoking pipe, made by aplittifig wood longitudinally 
to Facilitate tne boUowic^ of the oantre, the two haJvac 
jobiad and ceourad ^ lachinga, t»ea, and eeamc, 
whiob are ceoled with becewaz : bowl made from tin 
obtained from a matcb*box ; Blua'Uud Bay, Gulf of 
Carpentaria r L. 890 ram. 

4 .—SMkiag pipe of the ceme type, showing tapering of 
the woodM ^Kndar towards the mouthpi^. and 
begmniag of ua ornamentation which becomes vary 
elaborate in later apecuiuau. The bowl of asrap tin, 
packed with ^ tee*tree * bark, which b also usu in 
aeoh case to plug the distal end: L, 3B2 mio. 


d.^moking pipe showing the elaborately carved and 
incised ornamentation Aat ic frequently seen In thie 
area. It repreeante the diamondabapad pattern 
amoolatad with the Mrkwrdn f sugar'beg ’ bee] totem 
of Daigur'gur, bnrpuro, and c^inee that the pipe is 
dedioatad to this totam, and that it may not be 
smoked by any but Inltlatod momberc of (ha group. 
ThsM pattama ere employed as a deliberate device to 
reatdet the eharing of tobeeeo. Sacred deaigna 
(nikHr<) oP thb type are olwaya concealed by a 
wrapping of MtiaUvM bark, or by binding with calico 
or other material, which in ttaelf aaierally denocec 
that a pipe is (abu (duyu); Gly^ ^ver diatrlct, 
Central Arnhem l^d : L, 000 aun. 

7, -^fnoking pipe Of fine craftemanahip, recently dedi* 
sated to a totem and newly painted with the eaored 
fOfrb (ifwnhH dseign). The dselgn reproeshta the 

, cloud pettem (wmpong) of Uildlingi clan of the 
Olyde River aa it appsare on the buiui^ (bottle) reti^. 
It la of interect to note that the pw had formorly 
belonged to a man of the oppoeite (Dna) moiety, and 
had wen been dedicated to a tetem (huki, human 
ezorement) of that meiety. The dee^ wae a]w^ 
maaksd, when the pipe wae in use, with a ahsathing 
of bark (eee dg. 0 ) or a covering of oalico wound about 
the oyliMer : L, 440 mm. 

8. ~A amoking pipe of type similar to those abown In 
figs. 1-7, enoaaed in a soMthing of p^er bark (Aomi* 
iteUejandboundwithPendanus, tostopisnka. A similar 
dsvice is used to cover from profane eyce the eaored 
pettems of the type shown In ags. 0 and 7: L. 400 mm. 
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vumpi ifi oft«n used, ftnd where tobacco la stiU 
relatively difficult to obtain, the European type 
of pipe is ueed in conjunction with the bamboo. 
The chief intereet of the general adoption of 
tbia type of pipe lies in the fact that it providee 
one of the very few examplee that 1 encountered 
in a period of three yeare that 1 epent with theee 
people, in which an element of white man’s 
materia] culture has been adopted and cloeely 
imitated. There are Innumerable example* of 
borrowing but in moat inatancee a material 
hae been adapted and modified sufficiently to 
fit into the pre'exiatent pattern. This la well 
exemplified in the use of iron spear barbs, iron 
adaee, and iron harpoons, in which the new 
material has generally merely replaced the cld— 
wood, bone or shell—has been secured by 
exactly the seme technique as was applied to 
tbe material ueed formerly, 

AAKiifttf Land 

As in North Queensland, stnokmg*pipee are 
also in general use throughout Amhem Land. 
Here, however, though there are numerous forms 
of moking'pipe, meny of which are very die* 
tinctive and ingenious, they fall Into two separate 
groupa, t])e first oonsisting of all the hollow 
wooden pipes, which show indisputable evidence 
of external origin, and which undoubtedly came 
from Indonesia and not from Papua, and a second 
group containing all the other types, most of 
which appear to have evolved in this area. 

The generic name for all and every pipe is 
pomMhtia. but the cylindrical wooden pipes 
fig. 6 (1-9) are known specifioally as fungin, 
properly the name of the weed from which, 
typically, these pipes are manufactured. Although 
the«e lungm reeemble superficjally the hollow 
wooden pipee of Cape York Peninsula, they are 
in reality very different, for they are eeaentially 
used as emohinf-pipee and not merely as reearvoir* 
for passing on smoke from one man to another. 
Wikile the pipee of Cape York Peninsula are 
unmistakably of Papuan type and origin, the 
wooden pipes of Arnhenx Land are equally 
definitely of Indonesian origin and were probably 
introduced into Arnhem Land, with tobacco, by 
the early Macassar voyagers, or their predecessore. 

9.—“ il^Mrculia.bark pipe,” bait' balk kabtga painitttika. 

A pipe la preeeas of manufectare from the outer bark 
of an logenious device for over* 

comina tbe oilReuity of makir^ the hollow lumon of 
a wooden pipe witbout tools. The eectlon of a branrh 
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The wooden smoking-pipes of Amhem Land 
of tbe type known as lufi^n, of which a repreeenta* 
tive s^ee is shown in fig. 6 (1-9), normally 
range from about eight inches in length to 
about tiiree feet, or a little more. They are 
more or leas straight in the ordinary specimens, 
but in specially fine examples they tend to be 
tapered towards tbe proximal end, and to have 
a well .defined mouthpieoe {ta-poi, Ut. 'mouth 

* fbr ’). Tbe proximal end is always open, and, 
as in the Queenaland specimens, the distal end is 
closed, in this case & plug of tes tree bark, 
Bometiines with the addition of Aaflaayia the 
black wax of the native ' sugar*bag ’ bee. A 
■mall hole is made laterally an Inch or two from 
the distal end, and into this is inserted a short 
circular tube made from a piece of scrap tin 
or tin plate, and the joint rendered air>tigbt with 
paper*bark or calico. To*day the met^ boxee 
in which wax metehes aro packed ere much 
valued for this purpoee, and tbe odds and eitds 
of iron bands and hoops from drifl*wood and 
boxee aro eagerly sought after. Occasionally 
thimbloe are used, the tope, however, being re* 
moved before they are fitted. The' bowl * therefore 
is really a short tube with no bottom; it is called 
paHjipang, or more generally, mangoOt,' eye/ 

There Is mu oh variation in the skUl and work* 
ruanship expended upon these fungm and they 
are valued accordingly. The eimpleat are very 
plain, unadorned, and purely utilitarian. Such 
objects are referred te more or lees contemptu* 
ously as ' yoakkin^u,' which really means 

* uncouth,' ' unrefined,' in contrast with the 
finely'decorated specimens upon which much 
time and skill has been lavished. 

Not a little ingenuity is often brought to bear 
upon the manufecture of these things, In the 
absence of suitable bnplentente and tools. This 
is well illustrated in fig, G (4) in which the 
wood had been split longitudinally to enable 
the hollow lumen to bo made, the two halves 
then joined together, leehed in four placee, and 
scaled securely with beeswax. This is of interest 
and it may be noted that the eame t'^chnique 
hae also been employed by the Eskimo for the 
usme purpose. 

The technique shown in the specimen in fig. fi (9) 

of youns wood was Iwmnwrod to freo the remblum 
from the wood. The whole was then bound with 
bast-Abre and the ceotrel woody cylinder withdrawn : 
Tjarobar’ poingo, Elcho Uland. Arnhem Land ; L. (baric 
tube only) 4S0 mm. 

] 
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reveftla the peyobological attitude adopted by the 
natives of Aiobezn land towards the incomii^ 
ouJture, and the easociation of tbe adopted 
elenonCe with prtatigt. It Is suggeeted that 
with such an attitude towards tbe ‘ in'rading ' or 
* borrowed ‘ elements a high degree of reoeptive- 
‘nese towards the incoming culture exists, not only 
to objects of material culture, but elao in social 
matters, and that the borrowed elements, whetbor 
material or social, acquire a prestige and a 
formal approval that Ands expression in this cere* 
menial dedication to the aaor^ rangix, the centre 
of tbe eacred and ceremonial lief of tbe group. 

Following upon this dedication of the smoking- 
pipe. it becomes dujw. 'tabu.' and may not be 
smoked by any but men fully initiated to the 
totem in question;—that is. by men who have 
been, for the eppropriate number of times, 
through the full series of oeremoniei comprising 
tbe n^rarra ftssooiat^ed with this nardat'in, at 
which its anoestral history has been revealed and 
explained to them, and <U tU tarminalum of wAicA 
titiy have bi«n painUd tU appropricU 
ioikii totefa. 

Sometimes these tabus may remain in force 
for the entire life of the pipe, but at others, 
after a certain interval, tbe tabu may be removed 
at a special ceremony, at tbe concludon of which 
the pipe or other object is emesred all over with 
red ochre, miko, to mark the liberation from tbe 
tabu, and it is now *freo.' Tbe pipe shown in 
fig. 6 (7) is of unusual interest, for it had been twice 
dedici^ to totems in this way. and bad even 
heloQged at different etagse. to totems of different 
moieties. When ! first saw it, it was a pipe of 
Pua moiety, bearing the name of Aida ranga 
{human excremeot totem), but subeequently it 
passed to a member of Uildjingi, a clac of Yiritja 
moiety. It was then named after fonpa tmivlo 
(bottle) and bore mifUji (celled nrrk in the 
Mildjingilangu^e) represenUngiorra^on^ (clouds) 
wbi<^ is characteristic of thb group and which 
is painted upon all its totems. 

Once these designs have been made, whether 
by painting, as in the greater part of tbe pattern 
on the specimen in fig. 0 (7) or by carving or incision 
of the dseign, ss in the ' ei^gar bag ’ pipe shown in 
fig. 6 (6) they must not be exposed to the eyee of tbe 
uninitiated, but are kept sheathed with a covering 
of paper'bajk, as in fig. 6 (8) or bound with a strip 
of calico to cover the sacred witnifi. This 
covering is retained, even when the pipe ie 
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actually in nee. The effect of this use of eacred 
is further to strengthen the bond that 
exiets bet^^'een all those who share in a social 
activity, and to raise the smoking of a totrmic 
pipe almost to the level of a eacred rite. This 
reaches its extreme development when such a 
pipe is smoked actually within the u«rrav, literally 
the ' shade,’ tbe shelter or house of boughs that 
forms the repository of the rangti during a nporra 
ceremony. For, not only are all those present 
at such a time bound by the bond either of 
common possession of the totem, or of full 
initiation to it, but they are all under implicit 
agreement never to fight or to quarrel, but to 
preserve a state of dmneetic peace, during the 
progress of a totemio ceremony. It will be seen 
therefore, that the sssceiation of smoking in this 
area with eooial matters and with prestige, is a 
factor of some importance, and that there is a 
great deal of difference between tbe emokiitg of 
an ordinary buAAsngnu (non*saored or utilitarian) 
pipe and a pipe that is yariumirn. It will be 
olear. of oourse. that no woman is ever at any 
time permitted to smoke such a pipe, although 
here. Just as on Cape York Fenlneula, the women 
nomally share a pipe with the men on equal 
terms. 

An intereeting aspect of this question is the 
use,to wbiob it may be put with the deliberate 
object of reetrioting the use of tobaoco. and there 
ie no doubt that it is a ruse frequently employed 
ae a moans of hoarding or conserving tobaooo 
without giving tbe legitimate ground for ill* 
feeling or the risk of openly incurring s charge of 
meanness that must otherwise result. The 
responsibUity for failure Co ’ share out ’ becomes 
transferred to the group who may partake, and 
It is easier to accuse an individual than a group, 
bound together by a oonmon bond of this sort. 

In addition to the lungirt. which, ss has been 
stated, shows indisputable evidenoe of its Indo* 
nesian origiEi. a nember of other pipes are also in 
more or lees general use. None of these has a very 
long life; all are regarded rather as temporary 
or makeebift; they are sever greatly valued, and 
in my experience never yarkemim ; they may 
be smoked by all, unless tbe tobacco itself is 
ubu. 

A representative series of these pipes from 
Eastern Ambem Land is figured in fig. 7. Of 
tbeee by far the moat common is a crab'tooth. 
pipe, nyuka lirra pamutuka, fig. 7 (3), made irom 
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the ohele of the large edible crab, A^ep^unua 
peloffiau, Lion. These PP^ bi large 

numbers about Ambem Bay, at Elcho Island, in 
the Crooodile Islands, and in the neighbourhood 
of Gape Stewart. The tip of the olaw is broken 
off to fonn a tube and this end placed in the 
mouth {Plate F, fig. 1). 

Smoking-pipes are also made from the bonee 
of various birds, especially those of Native 
CompaoioD, the Jablni, end the PeUcan. These 
bones are eepeoially suitable for this purpcee on 
aooouQi of their lightness in comparison with 
tlie bortes of mamxnala, and of the large medullary 
cavity. The medullary cavity is partially blocked 
near the distal end, generally with a piece of wood, 
so that the efieot is to moJce a chamber for tbe 
Tfioeipt of the tobacco. 

Ko lees intereeting and ingenious ars tbs oal* 
careous skeletal tubs* c^led n^rraka (‘ bones ’), 
of Ttred4> left when the wood ba« decayed, 
fig. 7 (1). Two or three species of marine 
univalve mollusc shells are sJeo used, chief of 
which is the shell Tvrril^ia la^a, Lamarck, 
figured in fig. 7 (4). This, known as uafyaaga, is 
converted into a pipe by tbe removal of the tip 
of the shell. My informants remarked that these 
shells made a strong pipe, not easily broken, like 
Teredo tubes. 

Tubular roceptaclee for the carrying and storage 
of tobacco are also made from bird bonee 
ngormibt tearmkan, of which a typical example 
is illustrated in figure 7 (6). Tbe medullary 
oavity is oloeed at the distal end with a plug of 
' tea<tree' berk and the proumal end may also 
be plugged loosely with a wad of tbe same 
material. The receptacliN for carrying tobacco 
are frequently carried tied with the bundle 
comprised of fireetioks, together with tbe bonee 
of eertain birds and animals which are carried for 
some time, aod known as kalngboi. Such bundles, 
which have a ritual association, are neatly tied, 
and are suspended by a string and carried slung 
across tbe shoulder. At other times tbe tobacco- 
holder may be Inserted under tbe armlet of 
split cans, worn on the arm, wbdo 

tobacco may also be carried temporarily inserted 
behind the ear, 

Tbe name for tobskcoo throughout tbe greater 
part of Eastern Ambem Land is ngaraUi, but the 
word tambakko. said to have been learned from 
tbe MarssBsr voyagers, is also used. There oan 
be zm doubt that tobacco was first introduced 


into this area from Indoueoa by the early 
voyagers, independently of the introduction of 
tobacco into Kortb Queensland, but it is not 
possible now to say whether tbe introduotion 
was by the Maoasear voyagers, who visited thia 
coast for trepang-fishing and for pearls, or by 
still earlier visitors. In spite of the fact that they 
have known toboooo for a considerable time, the 
natives of Arnhem Land have never attempted 
to grow it 'for themselvee, nor is there any 
evidence that the use of ptkufi {Dvboiiia Hop- 
woodi) was known to them. It appears, therefore, 
that although they ars very strwgly addicted to 
tobacco,: they depended for their supplies entirely 
upon tbe Malay visitors fmm tbe northward who 
came to the ooast of Arohem land with the 
North-West monsoon and returned home with 
the South-East, bringing with them large supplies 
of coarse tobacco in twist form. 

In addition to tbe tobacco smoked in a mardai' 
tnboi lungtn, there are a number of other ways 
in which tobacco may become tabu; sometimee 
tabu to women and uninitiated men, at others 
to oertaio groups which may include men as well 
as woaisn. 

All tobaooo which is received in connexion 
with a mardai'in (raa^), or n^arra oersmony, 
a totemio oeremony of the series, is. 

dujfv,' tabu,’ to all but the actual members of tbe 
totomlo group who are fuQy initiated. Tbia 
applies to gi^ of tobacco made in connexion 
with any mordai’m object. Any man who takes 
part in a nporra incurs an obligation to moke 
large presentations of food or of tobacco and 
ftrri, goods, poseseiions in reciprocation. This is 
always nardoi'nbci (from mordnt'tft) and is held 
to be dttyupoi (from duyuh 

Similarly when a young man commences to 
hunt and begins to acquire prowess in killing 
game that la regarded as difficult to approach, 
particularly Emu, Jablru, Native Companion 
and Bustard, which bee high social and prestige 
value, be or bia father ooUects the long bones 
until there is a large accumulation. A oeremony 
is then held in connexion with theee. No woman, 
and only relatives of certain orders who have 
grey hair and beards, may eat this Aulngbot food, 
and during tbe period in which these bonee are 
carried, fire made from the fiiesticke, and also 
the tobacco that tbe young man may carry 
with them, are duyv, and are referred to oa 
ifeafngbot. 
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ADotber type of duyu which may r««triet the froup of related people—an extension of the 
uee of tobaoco to meraber® of oiroumscribed &mily—who have recently Buffered a Joes by 
groups, u that arieing from mourning practicee» of death of one of their members. Tobacco used 
which kong iMbundi (tabu hands} or marra by the former group is i^hundt, tabu in a special 
tftorfanwim provide exsmplea. The first conatf. sense. Again the use of this tobacco by any 
tuto all those who are in a state of tabu so that ' outsiders ’ would be specially resented by the 
they are temporarily excluded from the social life latter group in much the same kind of way in 
of the group. Generally they eat apait, and the which we should resent an intrusion by outsiders 
refuse ffom this eating, such ss shells, fish boDe6> in a family bereavement. 

ss well as blood and other discharge from wounds. It will be seen therefore that the use of tobacco 
are deposited in this place apart, called mangotji ^ong these people i* now iatinately boimd up 
urukundt, literally‘eye tabu,'henoe ' tabu bole’ with social and ceremonial life and must be 
inangc^i) or 'tabu place.’ This group also studied in relation to the encial background of 
inoludee those under tabu of a special type, who the society. 

have recently hantUed a dead body (kong vuhindi) . A ckitov^idgtmenU . — I wish to record my thanks 

It covers, in fact, all those who are excluded from to Dr. A. C. Haddon, under whose maw 

the normal life of the society and who require this work was carried out, for his generous help 
to undergo a special ceremony of purification and criticism. And to my wife who made ell 
before formal readmission. the drawings, and who hsa helped me at all 

Marra markoimirn is the name applied to a timee, I owe my epeeial gratitude, 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

PrshUtorie Cultures end Fceplei In the British IsImi tion; at IraHt snvm or Hghs cultures ere now 
n Summoru 0 / n Oommunrcoiicn by C. C. recc^lseblc, end ere refemble to permulatioM and 
• I HavA*» M A . y, S. A . 83 May. 1989. comBinatioiw of at leaet half aa many ethnw elements, 

dince Brinah Prehistoric Arehiedogy Iset re. while during the thouaend years SfiOO-lSW e.c. 
eeived public alUmtlon sa a simri© whole, at the thww came gradually Into a mom or less firm pattern 
time 01 the International Prehistoric Congree* In cf combmotien with oseh other, which oherseWis^ 
Lendon in 1938, consjdereblo advanoee have been the Middle Bronie Age, This preoeas j« smiply the 
made In almcet all parts of the study of the subject, British venion of what happened in these wntu^ 
which both modify and clarify tfie picture then over a great pert of Europe in gOTerel The 
presented, and in particular offer a number of points ensuing nheee of the story opens ^th the LeM 
which may be of intereet to ncn*prehjstorian Dronse An around lOOO e.c,. and presents the 
anthropologista. In any case, there can be few familiar phenomenon of lueceeeivo immigrations 
archisoTogiSa enquiries Into prchiswrlo times to from the Continent, all usually ocmsi^od OiUe, 
which anthropological considoratione are net gsr- which ended only on tlia sve of the Roman eon- 
mane. This communication is therefore lees a quset. The familiar dictum that thsae imposed new 
formal paper than a earioe of comments, based so cultures in the Lowland Zone, which m tbn High, 
tar as powible on naw dlsooveriwi and ideas of the land Zone were only absorbed in modifieti forrn. 
lent seven years, on what the prehietorian can see of may be shown to require a good deal 01 elasticity in 
the various uiilturen in the sequence of early periods application, and the task of diaonUngling ethnic 
in Britain, and on some (jiiestions concerning the from economic causes in eoneidermg the distribu- 
peoples responsible for tliem, tions of archejologieal material is m tho Late Uronie 

^•olithie times are only briefly considered, but Age one of partioular dehca^. ’Tlio whole <mltviw. 
emphasis is laid on the obscurity which still sur- sequence of the Jst mllleanium i.o. i" marked by 
roimds the Rntish Upper Paljeolitliie. the Con- the spread of a system of rural economy, at^t^ 
tinontal n^tiooships of which must now be viewed not only by the plough .agricaltura 01 the Cwtic 
as part of a luore complicated pattern than was ’fields’ now so well known from air-pnotogrephy, 
at on© time vlaiWe. ’This In its turn will affect our but by the extensive use of ditch .and.bank boun- 
view of the Mesolithic, the population* bequeathes! riary-etrips in connexion with the culture* paetoraJ 
by which to later prehistoric time* arc now r».*lijed side. Tho extent to which this development 
to form an ethnic stratum of great imporUnoe. In settled life of tho land was liable to interruption by 
dealing with the Neolithio and Early Bronte Ago. invasion and warfare w a question cal^g for 
tho extent to which the various now oulturw comparison of archwological evidonM t^wean 
overlapped in time, and the effect they thus often farm village site* end the foliar hiU forts or 
had upon one another, deserve* particulnr atten- ‘Briiieh Campa’ of the British Iron Age, and a 
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provisiQiiiil Aflcoluit of tli? pckaatlon m tha Neolithic tinws onwards through th© Bronae «n<i 

Shows that a fairl)' definite answer may be Iron Agee m«y bs clsimed to ^ accwnxOsting s 
oonaidewl probably within rwh. Pinally, the definite contribiitioa to the anthropology of Barty 
archwologtesi evidence for roolal Htntctore from Europe. 


OBITUARY. 

Harold Coot* Lake: fO Au(U»t, f<7t—22 April, 1929. Edward Eaple : 1W4 >4 February, 1939, 
lU'the untimely fleath of Mr, Harold Cwle laJci* IQ On 4 February.. Edward Sapirs notable 
7*g the Boyol Anthropological Institute has lost • w eontributiOM to linguiatica and anthropology 
/ll its Honorary Treaeiirori and kindred eooieties earns to an abrupt end; yet, while hia peraonal 
have been deprived of the <levotwi aervicee of leadership ie lost, hia infiuance will long paroiet. 
indefatigable worker. Bom in 187S, Mr. Coota Lake Hia contributiona to linguielie aelence are impree* 
waa educated at Highgate Kohool and afterwards aivo. Skilled In the teehaiquea of Indo-European 
lived for eome year» m Pranoe and Germany, and Semitic atudiea, he produced fundameotal 
During the Croat War ha acte<l as interpreter in grammatical analyeea of a variety of non-literary 
priaon camps, and then went to Vienna with the langnagea.- Uto*A»iooan, Hokan, Nootka, and 
Friends' Belief Kiaaion. In recognition of the AthnpaMaA. Hia intuitive graap of eaaentials drove 
conspiououa iucoeea of hia labours in connexion swiftly through tha maees of eoraparative work : 
with'tha rsoonatruction of Austrian agriculture he Atl>apa>ican relaticna with TUnsit and Sinitio, 
was awarded the Onler of San Salvador, the sole Wjyoiand Yurok with Algonkin, the Hokan group, 
Order left In chebsetowal of the city of Vienna after Uto Aitecan. Tibstan influeneea on Tooharian, eto. 
the fall of the Monarchy. Much of the definite proof remains for the heirs of 

On hia return to England, in addition to many hie coploua notee, but no had akntohed a noteworthy 
oultural, eocial and horticultural activities an^ seriM of atook consolidations. His nmphaaia, how. 
intereata, he threw himaclf into the work of the ever, was not eo much on the explicit hiatorical 
Folk-Lore Sooioty with amstmg seal and energy, connexicne aa oo a theeis of extended parallelism 
!n 142d he was oleoted Hon. Treasurer and two in linguiatlo change ('drift’). 

year* later, on becoming Hon. Secretary, he made But hia more significant oontrlbutton lay in tht^ 
thia hia pri&oipal pceoooupatccn. From the first he novel viewa and nirit which infused his work, 
displayed genuiae organisuig ability coupled with Seeing eonfuaioo and inadequacy in the cenvmitional 
judment and disoreticn. He waa, la fact, the cataloguing of languages aa iafleotive, agglutinative, 

' perfect aeoretary/ and he gave also vnatinted etc., he propoeed in Xongwoge (New York, 1881) a 
aarvita to the Editor of the Journal throughout more fundamental charactariiatlon of baalc psycho, 
the reat of hie life. At the Pirat Seesion of the logieal concepts aa distinguished from meohaoiems 
International Congresa of Anthropological and for their exprsesion. The shift here is to langus« 
Bthnologi^ Scieneae. hsIA London in 1884, he as thought, but with full reoo^ticn that the ob* 
acted as Secret^ of Religions Section, and served data are the formal devioes of language, 
the following year, on beooDiing Treasurer of the This interest in language as symbolic behaviour 
Institute, he divided his time onisfly between the was symptomatic of his interest in the whole rann 
B.A.T. and the Folk-Lore Sooiety. In this dual of cultural exprossiou. Although ha wrote relatively 
capacity be attended further International Con* little of this, Mtiue and convereation explored the 
PTOJipn at Oslo, Copenhagen. Paris and Edinburgh, interrelation el individual life and oulturol frame* 
while et the annual meetings of the British Assoeia- work. The title of his saminar, Ths Impoci ^ 
tlon bs WM always to be fWid in SeoUen H, ever Ctik«fe on PersmoMy, indloatee oos approach, to 
rea^ to be of t»e in any capacity m which efficient which he brought considerable psychiatric insight, 
service could be rendered. For yean he projected a sustained preeeotation of < 

While suob aotivities as these were his proper his views in THa FfifdKolofy o/ C?ulttwe, a book which 
mettsf, he had a refined and scholarly mind and now, unfortunately, we will never have. 
outlook with a profound wpreciation of Shake- His few mblished ethjiographie pwers were 
speare, the fioripturen, ana the English poets, primarily offshoots of his linguistic work, from which 
Moreover, the niunerous reviews and notioee they derived some unoommon insighte. They show 
(usually unsi^ad with characteristic modesty) he an extreordinary sensitivity to the nuances of 
contributed to scien ti fic journals revealed a wide culture and are phrased with an enviable suocinctnuas 
Imowlcdge of anthropological literature end method, and clarity. In addition to published contributions 
Ke would not have claimed to be an expert in any to Takehna, Wishram, Sarcee, and other ethno* 
particular depai^ent of rwearoh, but he wes as grapbies, there remains at his death a megnifioent 
indefatigable a reader aa he waa a worker, and coUeotion of field data on Nootka, Hupa, and Yana 
there were miiprisingly few arohnological sites in cultures. 

Qre^ la n d s which he had not visit^. To have His record may be briefed m foUows: Bom in 
known Coote L^e intimately will remain one of Lsueaburg, Pomerania. January, 18B4, he was 
the cherished oiemories of all his friends’ and brought to the United States see child. He received 
collengues. B. O. JAMES, a PhTD. in anthropology and linguistics at Columbia 
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Univftmty, l&Ofl; honor»ry Sc.D., 1920. AJt^r an eountri«c. mccumbed tQ a hf*rt lulmrat M 
«pitoaU«Ahip ol K«eftreh And twhing, h« vta New HAven, Coiin«ctieut, 4 Febrnmy, 1989. 

Chi«f gf the Division of Anthropoid^. Oeolodcol In penon he me eeneitive and kindly. quMk of 
Survey of Canada, 1910-25. He held prcfeeaorviipe p«ree]>tion. intuitive and euggeetive, with an oxtra* 
embracing both ftelde in the University of Chicago, ordinary vertial facihty—a poet by instinct, a 
1925-3}. and Yale University. 1931-89. Honours scientist m thought. LEISLIB SPIBR. 

came to him from aoientiho academiM of sevatal ^ew Hetv«n, Qoiwecticvf. 


REVIEWS. 

AFRICA. 

An African Survey: A Study of Problema Arlting land law reeeive enJv eunory ekaimnaiion. by com* 
Ort In Africa South of the Sahara. By Lord parlson. Por. aa Lore Hailey emphaeisea. the eecnemie 
qIJ HaiUy, O.CM.I.. O.C.Z.E. iarued by Me Coni* and aecaal cenaequenece of ^ lijui polieiea of Oolenial 
miiut «/ cA« A/rkai% BMesreh purvey under (Ac gcvecnnienu atiU require Investigation. The aame state 
ev^Hcee c/ tit4 Beyol Jnttituu «/ inMmaAonol of affaire ia redacted In the chapter on Law a&d Juctioe. 

cnH«4*hl987 17 uMee. 5 mope, Oi/ord Vrmeretty l^rd HaiUy poaee the r|ueeuen : Can Afrlean le^ 

PreN. 1989. Prfee 81a. eoneeptlcoa and proMduree be reeoneiled with ouiet 

Lord Haiiey'e roonumenuJ Awtey bee already beecoe He eoacludee that “ a ■pedal study of mattwe of prln. 
an hiatoriea] docunant of world-wide aigniScwee. It “ eiple and practice involved " U needed to r«olve thia 
would be preeumpUious to pretend to eomttent on it and allied problems. 

adeijuacdy in a briaf review, It ie eneyeloMdie In Its To many roedere the outstanding ohaptere wlU be 
awpe. Everything pMtaming to ABiea, in Its phyaleal thoee ooacemed with native administration and Cesatjon. 
not Isas than in its social axIsMiee, ia dealt with m thsae They form, in eflect, a eomperatlve aneJyiis of the 
peges. A tfanoe through the index, which nunbere Cok^al poUoUs of tbe various European power* posees* 
170 pages « minute analysis, will eenvlnee any reader aing African depeadanoies. The anaiyaia ooncludas with 
that no relevant teple baa beec overlooked. an evaluation of the respective luerlte of the French 

Despite the vcluvilaou* end solid detell the theme of policy of direot rule and the British polioy of Indireot 
tbe 9trtey stands out eleariy. It ia a acruUny of tha rule. Both. Lord Hailey anggeate. are rooted In the 
aflbeis and undendae of the impact of European politisal pbilneophlee of the goventiag oountriee sad 
elvUlssUon on Afrioa. The gansraf method le to eet have beec detennined in part by the historioal con* 
down, for each loplo. the factual infonnailon available ditiona of their Colonial expansion, either polioy le 
for eeeh poliiioally distlnot territory south of tbs dsliara. rigid ajid eaoh bsj elements usually regarded as typloal 
and than to sum up and ehioldate the trends ofpolioy of the other. The Wat will come in the future. Vill 
and development reiwaled by the o o m pa ri so n . One la native adninistratlons under indireot rule be able to 
irnpreseed by the Judioioua detachment erring, ons cope with the demands ihr higher standards In the 
oannot help laeling. at timas on tba side of over*eautlon aoclal services wbieb must inevitably arise in the 
—that permeates the book. The student of Afriean fature 7 WlU they be able to afford seope tor tho ev^* 
affaire will be pertleularly aUmuleled by the froauent inceeeslng numbem of eduoeted AfHoans ? 
ansJeglee and eontrasts omwn with otbsc parte oi the The enthrepologiet whoee cpeciel Held is Africa will 
, world, aotebly with India. Africa is, as lord Ballsy And invaluable ^^beckgreund''* iatormation on such 
poiitls out. 4 vact bviag laboratory both of blelegie^ mactece as administration, the plaoe of Africa io the 
•AdofeoelaJexpenBunte. It Is valuable to be reminded, world eoenotay. transport and oomrmmioaticna. etc.. 

ptobUroe have been encountered and in this Juney. He wiUoe least satisfied with the iccount 
•ocoerimes solved in other lands, {Chapter 11) of the anthrcpclogy and ethnology of Africa 

The book is orieated ]»im4rily towards tbe prablsros and the discussion of tbe scojw and pamtolUties of 
of the sdministrator to Africa. The policies, achieve- anthropology in African atudiee. This chapter is an 
mmts. anacUDWris, and future tasks of Colordel govww- ob>ect lemon in the danger of ganarellunx about the 
merits loom largest both in the praemtation of the factual ethnology of Africa in the present state of our know- 
material and in its evaluation. Not that tbe ooaple- ledge. ce« anthropologists would agree that ^'social 
mantary task of daevibing and ana^suag the raeponse ” eoaospte and pracUoes are largely an aoeoiunodation 
of African communities to Uie foross oi &^pesn govern- * * to physical and eocnomic eonditioni ” (p. 88). Again. 
iTuni, eoortomio axploits-tron and cultural invasion is the refiKetMe to the branch of anthropology “ which coq- 
neglected, But, ss Lord Hailey oonstwitly reiterstes. " cams iteelf with existing peoples and their eodal 
our seientifio and eociologiaal laowledn of Africa la " liwtltutlons*’ ae ''variously doembed as eodal. 
eitremely Inadequate. Apart from tbe union of South " praoiioal. and functicnal” (p. 42) is misleading. Tha 
Africa, very few Coioniaf govammente have accurate feunden of fUMtioael anthropology would be tM first 
population atatistice at tlu& dlspoeali yet such data to insist that not all social antbropclegy li funotlooa], 
wonld a u a a n to ba fundamental ibr any programme of or all fuactionsl anthropology ' praotioj* Lord KadUy 
soolal betterment. Again and again tbe roafier will be etreaaaa throughout the neS for oo-operatioii bHweea 
■truck by the paucity of accurate scdologioal infornia* govenucents and social anthropologiste in the eolntiOB 
tion available to Lord Esilsy. By contTMt, there is a of the problems confronting African admioistratioaa. 
huge quaotity of piwted matter available for hie dis* He pcinte out Uiet " goveroments have, as a rule, given 
oussiona of the poboias, powers and legal eoactmente of *' little direot aupport to sntbrepologioal research. 
Colonial governments. Chapter 2IL for isetanoe. ia a Thia brings ua to the tnoet meoMntous part of tha 
masterly expoeltica of tbe land problera in Afrfoa^buC Bunuy. Lord Halley** reeomnrendationr. Airica'a 
viewed preaommaatly f^om tbe an^e of govavnznent. problans. he declares, ceanot be solved without e great 
Ibe jnri^eel aad legal rigbta of Ooloniel govoraiseete bt deal more of iotensive scieDtific meoatch, both on the 
the land are dealt with exhaustively; native syatmm of physical end on the social sides. Local adminiatratioos 
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>«ve n«lth*r th« rceourcw nor tl>o per^nnol to concluol 
auch reoBorch. Tha Imperial Qo\‘eniiaant teuKt roaka 
iMalf KaponsiUa both for tho fundx Anri tbr tha riiraction 
anri cO'OrdinAtion of rawArrh )0 AfhOA. In aririitioQ, 
an AfricAD Biuaau ahoiild ho CktAbliahori eovaring all 
phaaaa of African lite and all the prohlama aKpotthried 
in thU book, to aarvo aa a plaaring l^usa for inforroation 


and ak a »*ouroe of a<aiBtanca to aciantirio investigators 
and othan eoDoamad with Afhean qucationa. Tha Unw, 
along which theaa racommandatiena can baat be inpla* 
manted are indicated. Ever}' member of this Institute 
will auppori thaw teeommandationa and will hopa 
fan'entiy that there will be no undue delay in earning 
then* out, U. FOR'f^Bfi. 


ASIA. 


Oeuteeha Im Hlndukuteh : Baricht dar Dauteehar) 
n . HIndukutelwEApatfItlon 19kS dar Dautschan 

n 1 ForechungBgamainichjft, .Errh'ii (.9i'aoi'amuad), 

]fi37, v»u ^ dhl fjt., ISO iViueiroiianr and 
IS mopa. 

The Oermaa Hmdu*Kuah expedition of 1630 coaeiatad 
of Dn. Arnold Sehaibe, Wnmar Roamar, Klaua von 
Roacnatial (agrictiliuriate), Qarliard Kanrtan {hotanUtl, 
Albert Harrlich {phyaician and phyairal anthropol^iat), 
and Welfgang Mnis (linguiat, atlinologiat, am inter* 
preMth The iMd of the exp^ition wee Dr. Schaiba. 
whila Dr. Hdrrfteh waa reapooaibla for the nanagamant. 
Thie liat indicaUa tlia many*a)dednaae of ite aims and 
raaaATohaa. Tha editor, Dr. Seheiba, poi&te out that 
the book, being publiah^ only fUtoen raontha after the 
return Journey, caanot offer a datailad report, but only 
a dracriptiva account (p, $), However, tho abundant 
mAterlAl haa elraady bam oonoidarAbly worked up, and 
ilia book )A rich in hitherto unknown faote, eound thmrlaa 
and fruitful auggaationa. Tlia principal taak wa* tha 
study of the intar^relatiorut between tha wild earaal 
graaaaa end thair raapaotiva aultivatod varlotiaa i to aaok 
new cultivAted plantawhich may ba ucilitad for Oarman 
Agrieultare; and to coltoct variatlaa of woll*knowTi 
cultivated nlante ao aa to rogain, by way of creasing, 
ganca whien might have boon lost in tha Surepaea 
variatlaa in tha courea of oanturiaa^ and, finally, to 
■tudy tha flora and tha botanioel gaography of the i^oo 
Q>. 4), Thia agricultural and botanical aaation (by 
Roornar, vqd Roaenetcal, Soheiba, and Karatan} eovars 
almost half of the book. Dr. 8ehaiba's traetita on tha 
mathods of eultivation in Kuriaten (pp. 66 ef sag.}, 
Inolnding vnleebla obaorvntions on a^eultuml im^* 
manu (pp. 104 u aeg.), la of spasial Intaraat also for 
anthropolegbts. 8a 4 hia artiola on domaatiOAtad 
aninala (pp. 1S6 st **g*). Than foUowa a oontribution 
to tha phywoal anthropology and aocial organiaation of 
the KaAra of tho Hindu .KiQi by Dm. HerrTiah end vou 
Roeanatiel (pp. 148 eeg.). Dr. Herriioh vary scrupii* 
lously quotas his pradaoeasora: ha was alao a^wad to 
use tha Jista of maesuramante made by Trofoaaor Ouha 
at Chitral. But for tha bulk of tha rich coatenal of 
anthropologieAl aaeauremanta hara offarad wa are 
indabM to Dr. Herriioh hlsuelf. Tha whole of tha 
material hae been eleboiwted with the aaeistanca of 
Profeasor HoUiaon and Dr. Braitinger at tha Anihropo* 
loglaal Institute of the University of Huaioh (p. 170). 
Itw text and figures of this aaction are aupplenentad 1^ 
some tiiirty very lUuaunetinx diagrema and axosUent 
photograplU of individuals. On p. 176 is a map of tho 
gaographioal diatributioa of tha varioua Kaflr tribaa, 
dJatmguishebla by ehair four languagae [of. pp. S70ar aay.). 
The sMiologioaJ ohapter (pp. SSO «f Mg.) is chiefly baaed 
on (}. 8. Robarteon in Tm Kajirt of tiU HindvJeuth. The 
list of tbe atriotly axoganous kindreds (pp. 8S^2S7) js 
jooomplete and prelimmary end will be eorraoted end 
aupplamanted later by Dr. Lents (p. 226). While Dr. 
Herrlieh refers to tha older hteratura, h>s own soppJa- 
mantary obaarvations must ba gratefully aeknowlaagad, 
cepeoially as va coma aeroaa discropanoiaa between cuder 
rcoordi and tbe present eonditiona. obvioualy indicstcng 
fooial change* which might have been brought about 


either by evolution or eUs by axtemAl inAueaeee (oom* 
pM pp. 2!1 [I] and 236 [o]). Dr. LanU’a chaptw on 
hia lingjiatlc and ethnographical atudiee in Nuriatan 
(pp. 247 «r Mg.) is a maau^iece of phdelogical oxaotnaaa. 
end contains many welcome complements to tha older 
literature. Dr, l)mts was *Wv rcaponaibla for the 
cthnoIogJcAl reseerches and hia skill An^ TnAny<sidodns« 
riaserve our admiration •. ha took 1.460 photogrApha and 
Over 100 grairtophona records of naCional airs, chiefly 
from NuriAtaa (p. 393), His special attention was paid 
to the nMrIy extinot soatterea languagea, or dialaets, 
such as gimoke. Otiaiigtli. OmpcrUili. and TVowpumo, 
iliougl) Ins observations tharaunon are brief and pralimi* 
nary (pp, 373 at ssf.). Tha final p^ of Dr. Lsnta's 
article is mrtirularly wortJi mention ing; it deals with 
tlte ctlmtlar ayatema in Huriatan and their terminology 
(pp. 377 St Mff.). One interesting clateil: tha author 
auggesta tliat tne Xati and Paruni cAlnnilar systema arc 
b a aed on tha alpine aoonomy, in oonicest with other 
ayatame m tlie country obviously mtimatinf agricultural 
origin (p, 3g6j. A aliort rhapW^r hy Dr. Saelitlahar) « 
a aurvay of tlbs entomologieal matenal eellectwi by 
Dr. Bobaiba, and, ilnally, geographical observations by 
Drs. Herrlieh, Leots, Roemer, and von Rosenetie) fnclutle 
a lilt of 663 place namee in phonetic traaaeription, in 
vaHoua dialecta, with ao ^habatical index, six maps 
are attached in a folder. 7'Kara ie no gansral Index, but 
tha arrangement ia ao claar that the readac wiU asAily 
find Ilia way. 

Thia is a book brimful of faeta and rleb in suggaatione, 
on whioli tlia Aaldworkara and authora muat be eon* 


graiulated, and ft is only the beginning. 

LEONHARD 


ADAM. 


BuddhIsc Art In Siam : a Cenelaa Hlatory. 

Rsgwefd £e A/ay. IFilA a /crewonf by Str 
n/ A/oreAelf. Cambritiff4 Unwemfy Frftt, 1636. 

HO pp. of cekefvpe iUuotmicnt. Friet 2 «. 

This remarkable study by a very able and enthuaiastio 
arehwologijt of tha evolution of the BwUharupa in 
Siam oovers a period of over a thousand years. For 
•bout three centurie* thia partioular branch of tha 
plaatlo art has bean decadent, and moet of tha image* 
of tha Blaaaad One that appear in Siaraaaa Uoplaa or 
domaatio shrine* poaaesa a pietiatlo rather thaa an 
Bithetie value. But, ae Dr. Le ao extensively 
shows, the leonograohy of fliameae Buddhiam before 
about lOO) can vie iavourably with the iconoxrsphy of 
the beat periods of Indian and Javansee Buddhist 

The uninitiated era apt to think of Biam as a country 
of a aingle people and a single culture. But tha Tal 
('Free *), who form tha main stoek of tbe modem Siamese 
nation, did not leave their aborlgilnal home in Southern 
China nntil several oentuns* alw the beginning of tha 
Christian era. and many of them amigrated into Siam 
under the preevure of toe Kongol conquerors of China 
ia the 13th oentury. Other oulturse fleuriahad on 
Siamese soil long before the advent of the Tai. Leaving 
out of acoodct w prehistoric Lawk.^, the Mbn, amjgraAta 
from Eastern India through Burma, are U;a earll^ 
reprseentativsa of a BiKtdhist civilrsstion in Sian. 
Auarwardi we encounter tho Khioers of CMbodia, who 
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for A few centuHsH extendod their bWAy over the 

e .tor pATt of the country. In the 13th century the 
geioed the eecendenoy, end e hundred ysere lAMr 
the Khm'en were driven from Siemeee eoil end hod now 
to Bi 2 know]e<lge tlie eutereinty of their former euhjecte. 

It ie E>r. Le Mey'e tMk to ehow how the oulturee of 
thcM verioue jMMlee ere refleetod in the ironogniphy 
of Siemee* Buddfilim. There ere e number aroroee> 
ourrente t« be teheo into Account. The M4n ert besreye 
PaIIava end O^tA inftuencee. In the eArjier icono- 

S * ' of the TaS. thst of Chienasen. the ert of Pete 
I ie (reeeeble. while 8u)(*ot*Ai iconoffwhy, 
pingr A Ittcle ttter, ia lAiyely indebted to ^yIon, 
ooaoeming whoee cultursl end other ronterte with 
fiiem Dr. T.« Mey givee eome interoeting fhctA. The 
Aeme vfnffa of the knk'ot'Ai Buddh«a ie eleerty of 
Biaheleee inepiration, cteaoito Che differencee in the 
menner of rendeRng it. The eetare Khmer BuddhAi 
An in mArked contiAet with the feminine fAoee of thoee 
mede by the Mdn. thouj^h exAm}3lin Are known where 
treoM or the reectien of the eerlier culture on the leter 
AM obvious ervoii|h. .At U*T'ona the Khmer teete, 
Ungers long After Khmer rule hat ouAppeAred. And the 
Khmer TAl ert of I’.T'ong only chAngen very greduAlly 
into An Art thAt ie wholly TaI. In 13S0 a.D. a prince of 
U*T*ong mekee AyndhyA the oepltAl of the prineioAl 
Tei kingdom, end thjv piece remAlAs the chief city 
ef BiAm \mti\ lU Mokirg by the Bunneee in 1797. 
With the Ayudhye penod Dr. Le Huy brin^ hU 
fMoineting itory to en end. _ 

. A. D, HOWRLL HMtTH. 


Dureh die SCoppen dor Mongolol. By iftiM .Vonirff, 
A A A/orword by ^Sien ffrdin. TVnnefntrd inW 

Ra Otrvtnn from ihe orifrinal SiMdiah—{V^m vdnntr 
pA Wdppen)—by Dr. TAeo /Corner. ^(vUwrt (t/nion 
Divutht Vtrtay). 1333. 177pp. IHuttroUd. 

This ie primerily a irAvd book and as euch mskes 
Attroctive reAding, For the Anthropologiat it contsinj 
nothing of eny greot ImportAOce. 

Dr. Idontell wse a member of Bven Hedin'b 1930 
Exp^ition to MnogoliA. And much of his time wee tsken 
up with the bujldtng of a tife*eisA model ef a lAme 
(Ample to SAtiefy the eceentrle intereetn of the Chicago 
million Aire who wee Anandug the Bxpedition. The 
preeent boek is the Account ot a journey from Peking 
to Beeinge) Aiid Iwck, with the fhmoua (Jeurge Sdderblom, 
Acting u guide. The letter ia far too expenoneed a 
cAmpAigner to let anything aerieus go wrong with hit 
orgAnitAflen. and the journey in cunsequence appeeis 
Aomewhst dull. 

Moet ef the iteme of ethnographio deecripiion are too 
lummanly treated to be of ecientlAo ImpocMnee. 
though there ia an interesting chapter on felt menu* 
facture. liie nooial upoclA ef Mongol Ufe are dlemimed 
in auch genaraliiAtiona aj— die mongoliecho Frau 
•'nmmrt Im Hauee und lit nur ihram Qalien uniertaii 
"und Aiich nioht iminur. UngefAhr vie be! uiu.” Tlie 
author makas the interaeung tmggaetion (p. 9S). un> 
cuoDortAd bv anv etAtictlCAl ^late. that ayphlliA ia 


supported by any etAtictical ^IaIa. that ayphlliA ia 
bringing abMt a rapid depopulatien of thd whole arsA. 

The oook containa a lergo number of magnifteent 
Dhutocranhe. LEACH. 


GENERAL. 


Civillsstlon end Dlieaie. fiu C. P. DoMAi-on. M J>.. 

M jtfJf.C P lenrfetiAafWw. Tiitdoll onH Csr. 
1937, ««i + 883 Tp. Pric lOe. M. 

Although much has henn written in meat yeere 
on the nuhject of civiliaAtion an<l diaeaae, there U. \m« 
foTtunataly, not a little of it that ia largely eonjeetursl 
W writem who have had noMnorat contact with life 
among primitive peoplee. The author of tlie present 
volume ia in quite a different oategory from theee 
tbeorlste. After being in mediosl charge ef a natix o 
raeervo in Beat Africa for aoree yean, and becoming 
tuniUar with the diMaeea to whirh the netivea there 
wen ecnmonJy lubject. he returned to England to 
praetieo. and found that not only wem many ^aea^. 
of oemnen oceumnre among natives in the Tropica, 
very rare in England, as might be axpeeted. but that 
other diecAACf relatively prevalent In England ww 
ovmptretJvely unknown la Africa. Thia contraat in 
experience aroue^ hio intereat in the eubject of the 
racial incidonco of dieeaee and a further study of the 
problem haa convinced him that a large prwrtion of 
these diaceaca of conunon oeeurrwM m Jsndand can 
bMt be undonrtood aa pTo<luct4 of a change in Dioln^fral 
«nvlronm»nt. a chango which can be usefully described 
aa ' cimliaatjon.' Though in many of theae the evidsnoe 
of relationship cannot be conaldcrcd well aetablishod in 


ditiune. faeton which probably ascri their irvfluancc 
through hypolhalamiQ eentrea coniralling the endocrine 
and AUtenemie nervous sj^iems. The other gmup of 
diesaeea that show a oIom relationship with clviUsetion 
compneea the functional disordsra uauslly elassed under 
the ^adir^ of the psychoAAureeofl. Though she cua< 
tomary differentiation of the two groups organic and 
fsnetl^al or eaychngonic is atill rooognisea by The 
author, he doubta its validity and eKproesc* the view 
that tl^ principle of the psychc*eofnati« unity of the 
individuans obtaining increasing emphasis in medicine. 

The inquiry brings out very clearly the Aceureey of 
the conception of the psychonouroees as discAsea of 
social life. They appesr eessnicsily m t meladaptArion 
of the humsn mind to the eodsl organisalien, arising 
from dlfRrujtir« sneeuntersd in offovting the psyvholu* 
gicel adjustment required under the altered ctuulitions 
uiduced by civilisation. 

The author then proceeds to review in a brief but 
adequate manner the cUfferent theories of origin of (hi« 
i^phoneuroees. The vJewa of McDougalT, Froiul. 
^ung, Suttio. and Adler on the queation aro cnnsiriervtl 
and discuMtd. The author Ends moat support fur the 
Adtorieji view that it is casrntially a defect in soeial 
development, a failurs in adjustment to n social environ* 
nenL To him Adler'a conception appean to be based 
An X fundamental bloloffical outlook 04 A much sountloT 


runt group s close association could be oo a fundamental bWogieal outlook o4 a much sounclM 


groupe. Prom the flnt or organie group he selects tor 
a apeoiaJ etu^ four auoh diesasos m whirh the apeeme 
dJterecoe in raeial tooidonee is fairly dedoito^ these 
AM High blood-prsseupo (hyperpieels). diabetoe mallllus, 
Oraves* di tea st (exophthalnie goitcej. and peptic ulcer. 
ThMe are ail conditiona that show a close wiiologlcal 
reUtiotvhip in that functional dlatorbanoe •eama to 
preesds any morbid changes. 

The mult of his study is to smphuiae the importancs 
of peyobogeme factors in the davalepmsnt of these con* 


also affords a more adequate oxplanatkm of ths racial 
inc)<l»ncs of psycho'nsuroiic ilieordors. 

The problem of the causation of ths p^cboiteuraese 
ia cloeely related to tJist ef ihe paychologinl aspacta of 
the aocisi developmont of the human race and the anthor 
prooeoda to discuss theories of the origin of culture and 
civilisation. Of ths fsetors condjtioning cultural 
development two are rogsnied as being of auprome 
iroportanoe, one the inffuenve of natursJ selection nn 
communiiiM and cultarea aa^ihe unite In the struggle 
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ior «siBt4r>c», th* oih«r SMitt or «iai3*tiOD. 

Th9 0 gnriv«i o{ th» mod»m typ 0 of maji^ aj>ce«tf«l to 
oonelvoi, H«na to ha moot roMily undcntood by 
•uocMOful eonmunfcl activity on the part of tha waakar 
raoa, a form of activity to which tha phyaioaily atron^r 
apociea had failed to adapt rhamaelve*. Tn« fiinda> 
mentaJ lacter conditioning tbo cUvelopmcnt of cuJtura 
and eivUttation i« a pay&olosucal adjustmant in iho 


human mind in which ur^ that are vital la the attuggle 
for ouatance on an jndividdaliatio baaia have to undergo 
inhibition to allow the development of ether inherent 
drgee favoorlng eftcient ectioo^ the eomnunity. 

l^e book previdea a ve^ illuminating and oompre- 
heniive study of the Klatiooehip between civilisation 
and diaeaae and can be highly reoommeaded to tboee 
iotereated in the ^ubjMt. U. Y« 


COARESPONDENCE. 


Eollthie Man. 

Sm,—Some yeare ago there appeared in the 
na A/emeica and PraeMdtitft ^ the JlfaneAeMr l,ii«rciy 
tutd Ph/ilMephieal Seefety, LlU, ii, a paper by 
Mr. Barrw and Sir Hugh R. Beevor. entitfod “ Tha 
Dawn of Human Invanticn. An experimental and 
oomparaUve Study of Solitha." The paper contains 
at pegaa, and is a oloeely reasoned, eahauative and 
important contribution to Um eluoldatlon of (he problem 
of the aelitlia In it the' authors atate “ We nope to 
ehow that the eaditenoe of Bolitha ea the work of 
” man ia a fact which ii eapabis of aciantido demonaira. 

tion." They draw attontion to the seoondary work¬ 
ing on eoliths whieh la “ identical in oharacter to that 
'*( 011 ^ on aooeptod Palieeljchic and Neolithic forma " 
and mention their aaeeolation with palaeoUthie hand* 
axM. As to eertain ' bulbed eoliths * feiuvd at Croxley 
they suto “ fbr more numerous than palwoliths are these 
eoUtlWj the workmen eifling the gravel roughly at 
the lewaet levels where tha e^tha are meet numetoua 
'* willpfok out about five to tho eubie yiwd, moet with 
'* the f'Olb of perouaalen. Thoy are quite ua.rolled and 
" rarely eeratched. The preeuioption accordingly is 
*' that we are close to the ubltat of tbelr ewnen . . 
Having dealt with the objeotlon \trgad efeinst the 
authenticity of eoUtha because of theb* large numbers, 
tbe authors divide these primitive artiEaote into Cour 
msin olaeaee. containiog seventeen typee of implamente. 
They stato that eeveralnundred apecimane from Grosley 
"fall readily and alnoct ocapletely into the xvioua 
*' divisioDa of the olaasificatlon already referred to," 
They el^m, moreover, regarding tbe Cvextey aoUtba. 
(hat '' Whan a good tool ia found, In this pit at ail 
*' eveeU, with the apeeial ohaxaotariatioa of ite claee. 
” but without the bulb of pereuseion, tho preeumpUon 
muni be that it is maA'a doaign. and not due to a 
ohnplor of aooldenu.** Aa to tne efCacta of unguirled 
natural fbroea having fl^ed tbe eolitha, the authon. 
after enumeretaogWDd dlamlssagtham alt iivaluding the 
arguments put fore s jd by Hr, HaKladlna Wanan ia a 
reoeat paper, as inadequate, etoto that **striati»a and 
' ' ladder ftaoture ' are eonoonutaata of Ice aotion, and 
" eolitha aubjaoted to thia agent are easily Moogniaabla." 
And again “aeii sbradoa by tha prMure and moveniant 
" due to eoH otsep or Jbundacing la aa agaat of wider 
" applioaUoa than tbe last named, but aa axaminatioo 
“ 0 ^ dapoeita which have been eubjeoted to eoBsiderfible 
^ tbxuat ahows that tbe dinte uve been epllatered 
" a ^ ehattarwi, but oot ri u roed or fiakea." The 
autbm make it clsnr that, la tuir opinion, the aoUtba 
fbund In Oligocnna. Uioowu and TKooena dmeta are 
of hiiwmn engia. From the above osocMamy made- 
quM summary of Hr. Barrue’ and his oolJaag^M'a 
Mper, wliiob all tboee interested la the eolhbjo qusetion 
ehould study, it la olear that, in tboee daye, Ur. Bamsa 
was wbat nu^t be tanned a * met and brsacb * believer 
m the oohwia. Everyone ia, of ooum, entitled to 
^aage bis but it la, to say tba laaeb of ft, 

d iSfru ' W ng to try to beUeve that all tbe eeinhdly 


manballod faete and argumenu in the paper mentioned, 
were, as he now erroneously olasaifiea tnoae put forward 
in dafenos of tha pra-Crag implamaote. ' purely subjeo* 

‘ Uve' (Nolurs, g April. IM. p. OM). But as to the 
latter specimens I have nothing to add to or to retract 
from my memorandum recently elroulatad. 

J. REID MOIR. 

Pood Clasilfleatlon In N.E. New Culnea. 
n* SiJU—In *The Mountain Arapeah * (p. l$41 Dr. 
KK Margaret Mead mentions "a food clascldcation 
** ' whieh ia prevatont througheut this region (H.E. 

“ New Quinaa), that is, a division into beaiooarbchydretes 

and ^mlsh. In the (Irst elaaa fall ago. yams, tnro, 

iwaat poeatoM and green bananas; other foods, 
" among them all roeats, are olaaaiAed u garnish. . . . 
“ This uviaion of foods produea a demanding atate of 
*' mind, even among the woret'fod people, for they are 
“ eencemad not only with quantity and quality, but 
** always eonaider whether 6e(A oacegoriM, basic food 
** and ganUab, are repnaentad." 

It would be ifitaresting to traoe the dlatribuUon of this 
dioKoiomy, It Is generM ia tbe Upper Nile region. The 
staple food of the Hoelea asaroes le bread, in the shape 
ofeakes baked on a griddle. This ia known as Msrs. from 
tbe AraUe root jIst, to bssak or divide, Qaraiab, whether 
animal or vegeti^ie. ia Imoim m wnMtf, from tbe 
root mi^, to bo salt, pleaeoat; so for m 1 kaow. 
tbsee words are net used la thia mom outalde aha 
Sudan. 

The pag^ negroes are Ignorant of baking; their 
staple is a thick porridge of foiled door, but they main. 
Uln a ‘ ^ Ite r diatincUon Mween tbfs and tba other foods 
which provide their garnish. RAQLAK, 

Another Note on the ‘Marl Lwyd’. |C/. Usj«. 
A- IW. kS.] 

K 7 Snt, — MI. lonrerth C. Peate auggests that 
^ * “ unloM some (cts41y naw light la thrown on (be 

“ origin of the name AfoK Lvffd it seema to me that 
" there is every reason to suppoea that tbe explanation 
" that it moans ‘ Holy Mary ’ is oonaotr May I ^w 
attention to a •uggeftlon made by Ur. Timothy l.ewls. 
Roadvr in Celtio Fhllology and PsiWofrapby. Umvareiby 
CoUago, Aberyatwytb, that tbe origin of (be name is to 
be found in ^tferry £«dc, one of tbe many obsolete or 
obeoleecent English words wUcb bave survived in 
Welsh? 

This origin suite tbe custom very much better, for 
it has not^ig to do with the Virgin or the Flight lata 
Egypt, aa often atated. Ur. Faete might have added 
ic^ previoua arUclo (Marr, U9(, kk) that the boreo ia 
a weU-hmown symbol of fertility, originsily of divine 
origin. This w no doubt tbe rmaon why in Welet 
Afori Lv^ (or the ' Eebty Hone,' of which it is a 
version), bes been oonnected with tbe wassailing, also a 
fruotifyiag ceremony, and ia taken round during tbe 
Chriebnae teeacn, a^ not (aa ^sewhere) In Bpring or. at 
Wbitaontida. MARY WIU^AHB. 
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J. L. MYRES! PAST PRESIDENT OP THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOCJCAU INSTITUTE; EDITOR 
OP •HAN/ 

QA On thd oc<u«ion of tbo Mventieth birthday 6f Profdesor J. L. IdyrM, which falb on July 3rd, 
00 the pTMidwit and Council of the Royal Anthropologioal Iiutituto wiab to offer bim*tbeir 
hoartieet oon^atulatione, and to plaoe on record their appreciation of the valuable aervioee which 
he has rendered over a long period of years both to (he Institute itself and to anChropologioa] loienoe 
in general. 

When Uyres was appointed Honorary Secretary of the Institute in 1900, he at once began to 
exert bis influence on its affairs by introducing more ayetematic methods and promoting a deibute 
progressive policy. The Journal was confined to papers of some length, and Myres rightly judged 
that there was room for a smaller publication, which should oontain short srtiolee, notes, tbemee for 
enquiry and discussion, oorresponclence and information on personal matters, including obituary 
notices. Thus in 1901 Mar came into being and quickly established its value. In alluding to itH 
first appearance, filr Hereulee Read in his Presidential Address in 1001 said : " This departure from 
ancient methods we owe to the restless energy and rasouroo of our talented Secretary, Mr. Myres, 
to whom ws owe much in other diraotioni also.'* 

Oa his resignation from (be Secretaryship in 1903, the Council expressed its indebtodneas in 
epprecdatlYe terms {J.A.I., XXXIV, 1904, p. 4). 

After an interval of absence from the Institute's atfaira, Myres returned as an oleotsd Vico* 
President, 1991-29. He continued as an active member of tho Council until in 1028 he was elected 
President, an oSoe which he held for the exceptional period of three yean. He subsequently acted 
as chairman of the Bxacutive Committee In 1991, and in that year resumed the Editorship of Man, 
introducing a number of improvements, and has continued to bear this exacting burden down to the 
present time. 

Mytee' services to Anthropology have been shown in many other ways and in various connections. 
He became Recorder of Section H of the British Association in 1896, where he did much to raise the 
scientific standsrd of paper* and diecuetions. Through bis position as General Secretary and as a 
Member of the Council of the Assooiation he has frequently been able to exert bis influence for the 
benefit of Anthropology. 

Myres' energy and organising ability have also been conspicuously displayed in connexion with 
Intaraational Congresses. Some years after the war he played a major part in the efforts that were 
being made to revive in a truly international form, the pre*war «nee of International Coogresees of 
Anthropology, which had lapsed after the Geneva Meeting in 1912. These efforts result^ in the 
foundation of two new International Congreeaee, complementary to each other, one for the PrehUtoric 
and Protohietorio Sciences, and the other for Anthropology and Ethnology, which held their first 
Besa i on e in London in 1932 and 1934 rtspectlvely- Myiee baa continued, ae a joint General Secretory 
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to in^uence tbeir orgMiisation and conduct, cmd 
in particular 1ih« striking auoceaa of their London 
ansaions must be aaoribed in large ‘measure to tbe 
inspiration of bis personality and untiring 
industry. 

Of his activities outside the spbero of Anthrc* 
pology it la not oompetont for us to speak here; 
but wt aie aware that they hare been both 
numerous and fruitful. In recognition of his 
sorviees to Mediterranean Araha>ology a special 
volume of the AnitiuU of iJt4 British Scfuxyl of 
Arciuxihgy at Ath€ns is beii^ prepared and 
dedicated to him for publication in the present 
year. 


His acbiersment, only brie£y touched upon 
here, in carrying out so much selfdmpoeed and 
public.8pirited administrative work in so efficient 
a manner, bears witness to a brilliant mind and 
an abounding vitality, wbioh seems to increase in 
proportion to the demands made upon it. 

AnthropologisU the world over are deeply in 
bis debt, and in the name of this Institute we 
wish to mark the oocasion by expressing our 
gratitude for bis wbolo*hearted devotion to our 
interests, and to. offer to him our best wishes for 
many more years of achievement and happiness. 

H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ, Prtaident. 

RAYMOND FIRTH, ffoa, dserstary. 


THEOMTICAL BASES FOR AN BMPmiCAL METHOD OF STUDYrNG THE ACQUISITION OP 
CULTURE BY lNDtVlDUAUS,‘ By Clyde KliukAokn, Harvard Univerttiy. 


M With a very few notable (and mainly 
recent) exceptions anthropologists have 
fiuJed to give systematic attention to the problem 
of how specific bits of oulture are transmitted 
from individual to individual within partiouisir 
soeietiee. Such factual material as is available 
in the published litorature is almost wholly 
aoeodotal in oharactsr. Such general sutemente 
os have been made tend to be grossly impreesion* 
istic. A total conceptual scheme for attacking 
the question may be aald to be non>exU(eQt. 
Fioud, it is true, has given us (in his discussion of 
the r61e of the 6uper*Ego in oulture change)* 
conceptual tools which seem to be generally ood* 
gruent with the crude and bro^ empirical 
generalisations which we are at present in a 
position to make. But 1 would point out: first, 
that the mechanisms which he postulates apply 
primarily to the acquieitlco of value systems Nxd 
afEective attitudes toward the formal cultural 
structure; second, that Freud’s oonoepts need 
testing upon quantities of particular data gathered 
in widely differing aocleties. 

In abort, I feel it is fair to say that at the 
moment bc^ the subetantive* and the theoretical 
* Reed to s meeting of the Amerioea Anthropoleglesl 
AsBoeietioa, iS December, 198S. The paper bee bed 
the benefit of oemmeate sad oritioiKM by xay wife, 
Flerenoe Kluchhohe. 

' 6ee. for example, Nov /nlroduelery LeuutM <n 
Povc/wmalyti*, New York, IQSS. pp. 90*81. 

* Forte* has recently glvan ua admirable supinoal 
mat«riel-*U. Fortee, Boeiol end PoyeMogical Aopeoto of 
ffducitfien tn TaUUmd (SuppUment to Afrioa, vel. XI, 
Ne. 4, London, IMS). Tbii (and else Firth'i •xoellact 
contribution to which Fortes attention—R. Firth, 

TTs, TAe THopia, pp, li7 ff.) 1 bad not seen until after 


aspects of sooialixation and oulturalixatlon (if I 
may coin an admittedly horrid word)^ aoutely 
need investigation. It is not msrely that oul* 
turalisation is a subjeot of great interest and 
importance in itself. Until we have learned 
something about it In a detailed and comparative 
way, the premises baaio to our dieoussions of 
culture change and development (to select the 
most obvious but by no means the only relevant 
topic in general anthropology) can have, at beet, 
only the justification of hJgjily imperfeot indue* 
tions. 

What sorts of field material will best satisfy 
this need ? Clearly, wo can not be saiisliod with 
information which goes no further than dceoribing 
in neutral tones positive acquisitious of skilbi and 
of overt standardized behaviours generally. Data 
must have the affect dimension and bear upon the 

this paper bad b*«n written and read, but Z find loyMlf 
in gaoared sgreamaat with Fortes' and Firth’s doUraita* 
tieo of th* tbaory of the problan axMpt that I diffar 
sharply (m will later ba alaboratod) with the tbUowing 
•tatomani: For moat problaeu of social anthropology 

" variatiooa ata of minor importanoa as eomparad with 
“ tbs ‘typioal,' aod as all-round ImawlBdga of a 
" oulture is a euffioiant obaok of typicality." (Fortas, 
p. 9.) At vary loasL it would sssm to ma that such a 
statsmaat is unjustified at prsaeut in default of conorats 
tasting of this postulate. 

* To a larga sstant I mean by ' culturalisation ’ what 
sooial psyobologisto aad sooiologista have maant by 
' eocialixaiioa.’ Undoubtedly socialising a young huraao 
animal consisto mainly in conditioning (In so fbr as 
possible) to the rasponsss axpsotad of him to a particular 
onlfcural or sub*oulturel fTamawork. But 1 think that 
the new word might bara some little utility in diraetmg 
attentton explicitly and directly to this phase of the 


prooea. 
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emotionftl structure of the transvisaioa of onlCure. 
Is m7 opinion, life hutory documents which have 
the amplitude of detail of Br, Dyk'i ** Son of Old 
“ Man Hat will prore inTaloable, probably 
indiepenaable eupplemente to other eorte of data. 
Howewer, tbe length of time, quality of informant 
and other conditions prerequisite to securing such 
life bistoriee probably mean, as a practical matter, 
that we cannot hope to have a very great number 
of such dooumente antil the number of persons 
doing field reeearch is materially greater. Nerer* 
thelese, 1 should like to state emphatically my 
oonviotion that tbe system of observations which 
I will suggest must continually be rovised in 
terms of such insights as we get from careful 
inductive analysis of life history materials. 

In tbe course of extended investigations of tbe 
Kavaho living in the Ramab*Atarque region, New 
Mexico, my oo*workere and 1 have developed a 
method* which could be used somewhat more 
generally by the field worker who is not able to 
devote the whole or major portion of bie energy 
to obtaiidog life histories but who osn, perhaps, 
look forward to repeated visits to the same 
people. Ic hardly appears worth while to 
elaborate here the more technioal aspects of tbe 
method,’ for these would vary so widely in detail 
from field situation to field situation. There are, 
however, two poetulatee* upon, which its validity 
must rest, and aiace theee are of more or Isea 
imiveraal application it seems important to bring 
them into tbe realm of conscious and expliolt 
dieousrion 

1. Even in relatively bomogeneous non*hterate 
sodetiee there are differences in the behaviour of 
individuals which cannot be fully explained in 
terms of age, sex, and tbe other factors upon 
which sodologieal status and rdle depend. 

2. Range of variation (in ideology, in practioe, 
in the divergence between theee two) la sufficiently 


* New York, IMS. 

* 2 should liks b) underline tbe use of the indefinite 
ertiole, for I wieh most expllciilv to disavow any toes* 
sieiue espiraiions. 1 suggest in rw> way that ibis method 
te the only applicable or useful method—only that It is 
one method which, under eertsin conditions, has certain 
pointe in its favour. 

* Actually, the set of prooeduree involved U too 
fuBdamentally simple to dignify it by so pretentious 
e label I 

* There are, of oonrse, other eeeumptione, but—eo fer 
ee 1 am aware of then at leaet—they would with Kttle 
doubt be accepted by almoet all enthropologista. 
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signifioanC to make consideration of tbe sampling 
process vital. 

Both of these piemisee merit extended die* 
cuseion, but 1 must dismiss the first briefly. 1 
should like, first of all, to suggcei that it is not 
necessary, for our purposes here, to beg the 
question as to whether such variations rest upon 
Inhsritsd differences of genetic constitution, upon 
various accidents of tbe conditioning procssa,* or 
upon combinations of both of these and perhaps 
other classes of factors. It is essential only to 
grant that such differonoss do exist and that they 
are worth investigating. It follows (as in tbe 
case of Professor Boas* studies upon the physical 
growth of children) that it will not be euffieient 
simply to sample a community with regard to 
age, eex, status, and the like. It will be necessary 
to follow the same ohildren over a period of years. 
I concede tbe practical utility of the presumption 
that wbat was oheerved to be true of the acquisi¬ 
tion of as aspect of culture by one individual in 
defined sooiologloal oircumstanoee would bold for 
a different individual In similar dreumetanoes. I 
only urge testing tbe chance that on appreciable 
margin of error enters in which could be eliminated 
by ^ving the same observer or observers foUow 
tbe same individuals over a relatively long period. 

The second postulate seerae to me so critical 
and eo scandalously neglected in the work of most 
anthropologists that I should like to discuss it at 
greater length. To begin again with a negative 
oonsideration: this premise doee not imply the 
highly dangerous assumption that tbe observed 
incidences of any given clase of behaviours would, 
if plotted, approxiroate the form of tbe so-called 
normal curve nor, indeed, of any particular curve 
known to statistics at present. It ia premised 
merely that (even in numerically small and 
rpmarkabiy coneietent and coherent societies) 
responses to tbe same situation are not identical 
—there are variances and co>variancei and these 
and their frequency djetributionii must be taken 
into aeoount. 

Berotofore wo have been too often content 
with purely formalised descriptions which give, 
in effect, simply tbe ideology of the culture— 

• X sm thinking of this kind of posribilit/ : thst sa 
indivlduti A, who U spproxlmatsly tbs squivsisnt of 
fuiQtbsr indlvldusJ, B, in so Ikr es age. sex, ststui, eto., 
sre eoncemsd might (under defined coudliione) bsbtvs 
difTmntly from B because. 1st us asy, there had bsen 
a marked age diffarsnee bstweso his parsnts, whereas 
the father and motbar of B were of about the sams age. 
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perh&pd as coaoeived by a vary few informants. 
The higUy meaningful ^oestion of ' goodness of 
‘ At ’ between theory and praotice has almost 
entirely been passed over. GirJe in a psTticuIar 
tribe are expected at a certain age Co learn from 
their biological mothers such and sucii teolmo* 
logical Hkilla. It is very intercHting and very 
important to know this, but we can hardly Itbpe 
to get a sa^sfactory intellectual grasp of the 
behaviours In question unless we also have 
eonorets data indicating what proportion of the 
actual individuals in the tribe In question follow 
out more or lees the letter of the Ideal pattern, 
what proportion deviate somewhat (and in what 
directions), what proportion disregard the IdesU 
patterns almost entirely. We have too many 
statements of the form ' The Navaho learn this 
' or that from their fathers (or their mothers).’ 
Now such sweeping generalizations have little 
soientiAc meaning unices we ore given controls, 
unlees we are given some indication of bow many 
oonorete observations formed the basis for such 
statements of uniformities, dearly, if such 
statements are to bo used by comparatiTe so do* 
logists making inductions as to very general 
regularities In human behaviour, a distinction 
must be made between general statements based 
on the word of ono informant out of a population 
of 60. one informant out of a population of 1.000, 
twenty informanta out of a population of 400. 
and the like. Similarly, general statements based 
OR observaCion of one relevant incident an surely 
of a diifarsnt order from those based on observe* 
tion of a hundred inddsnts. And there remains 
the whole question of differentiating between 
gsaeralizetions beeed upon statement, generalize* 
tions based upon observation, and generaLsations 
based upon both statenient and observation. 
Almost never in ethnographic monographs does 
the author ronsisCenCly give the reader cootrol in- 
forsiation of this sort. We have been insuficlently 
tough*minded in accepting * general knowledge 
' of the culture ' as a substitute. 

Now in the oaw of someone like Malinowski 
who has lived long in the society and who speaks 
the language we are. in the greater nujnl»r of 
cases. prot«bly not unwarrahted in tsking his 
word (or Implicit suggestion) that a given incident 
is typical or atypical. And yet—in terms of 
what we know and suspect as to the intrusion of 
tho ‘ personality ’ of the Aeld worker into the 
selection of his data and the crystalbzation of his 


dominant Impressions^^—would we not be justi* 
Aed in demanding-^aven from this most brilliant 
of Aeld obeervere->eome dispassionately faetuiU 
controls of this sort t Malinowski himself 
remarks that ’’The competent and experienced 
ethnographer . .. will easily see from the data 
presented throughout this book where the 
’’ (locumentaCion is thin and where it is full.”*^ 
But isn’t this entirely too rough and ready a 
sort of test for even a wouid.be science ? Malin¬ 
owski normally documents bis ’ context of sltua* 
' tion ’ in almost every particular. This is 
admirable, but I sometimes suspect that this 
sureness of documentation (together with a 
general impression of firra mastery of bis data 
which he manages to convey to almost every 
reader) makes Malinowski a trifle more oonvinoing 
than a really oold*blooded scrutiny of his work 
would warrant. A distbiguished anthropologist 
hse been heard to remark, *' When you re^ ’ The 
*' 'Argonauta ’ you felt that the kula is everything 
in the Trobriandj. when yoii read '6ex and 
“ ‘ Bepreasion ’ or ' The Sexual Life of Savages’ 
” you deoided it wee really eex that counted. 

Now^with ’ Goral lalanda and their Magic ’ you 
" have to ooaolude that, after all, neither sex nor 
the kula are resdly oenttal-^it is magic,” Kow 
no one (and oertainly not the anthropologist 
whom I have quoted) woitld madntain that theee 
remarks oooetitute e fair and balanoed verdict on 
Malinowski’s work. But there is, neverthelees, a 
oertain grain of truth which bears on what we 
are talking about. Until Malinowski gives a 
synthesis in which he shows ui—in a steadily 
msuntained perspective — how these various 
elements of action which have formed the central 
motifs of his various books are interrelated one 
with another, how and where one ’ interest ’ 
prevails over or ia subordinate to another, in 
some of us a nasty suspicion will pop up from 
time to time that Malinowski's oonoeptuel scheme 

For on illuminsUag discuss ion of these ccosidcra' 
tions ws C. Du Boil. Sotn* <tnd 

TMAfHifuw tn (Journel of Soeisl Psychology, 

voi. s. isar. pp. 286 -aoi). 

B. Mshnowski, ^Sova9M{Zt6. sd,). 

LoadOD, 1 MS. p. xlviii. I sm reftrriog. in this diioussion. 
o&ly to whet smcu to me a faulty basis for 

geaerslisation v^Mn the graup hs is deeoribing—nol to 
sny tsodenoy on his pert to generalise from the 
Trobrisad laJsndsn to Don.literetse se s whole. To the 
last imputetson he bee replied rstber recently —«m 
P reftoe to I. Hogbin*a Loa and Order *n Poiynssie, 
London, 19S4. pp, Irii end Iviii. 
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is rtitber f&r from » noutTft], uniform Mt of opera* 
tions conaiatontlj applied to variouB asaemblages 
of diacrete data. 

And it is not beoauae Malinowski soema to me 
peculiarly vulnerable that I have singled Wm out, 
but rather beoaoae in my opinion we have more 
to leam from him (all thinga considered) than 
from any living mcial anthropologist. It would 
be quite improper to oa!I Malinowski’s approaob 
anecdotal. Would it, however, be very far from 
the truth if we described his method se that of 
the well-documented anecdote set firmly in a 
ramified context t There is surely a tinge of the 
eneodotal so long as an ethnographer gives us no 
oheok upon his statement or implication that a 
behaviour or a patterned set of responses is or is 
not typical—in the senes where type is ’ a measure 
' of central tendency in a range ^ material.' At 
least until abundant induotion assures us in how 
far we can disregard oonsiderations of this sort we 
require documentation in roughly this form: 

' Under such and such spedfled oonditions I 
' obesrved (or was told by so and so) that 
' Navahoe A, B, C . . . X acted thus, while 
' Kavahos 1,2, 3 ,,. 38 responded to the relevant 
' stimulus in ibis slightly difTorent fashion.’ 

It is from such a theoretical background that 
the method which I propose to outline in a 
schematic way was developed—after a good deal 
of preliminary fumbling. The method has two 
separable aspects. Tbe first consists merely in 
• P ended and systematic analysM of the relation* 
ships between teacher and learner in the various 
MHtMe where tbe learning prooeas is rocognited 
as suob.^* exactly whom did every cere* 

moiual practitioner leam each portion of his 
ceremonial knowledge ? Who taught every 
weaver, every silversmith, every potter, every 
baeket*maker and the liket What uniformities 
of kinship or sociological or other patterned 
relationship emerge from sifting tbe data bearing 
on each oaee t Can we say, for ez^pJe, that in 
10 instancea out of 28 ceremonials were leemed 
from pereonj not defined by the culture as 
related, in 7 instancee from the father, in 4 from 
the mother’s brother ? It seems to me that such 
a statement is lese remote from the aotualitiee 
than the sort of bald generalization one meets 
with so often. Xumbers and figures might, to be 

For cae luoh uialyna sw C. Khickhohc, Stmt 
Ptrtanai and Sacict AtpeOf a/ NavaJw Cennumici 
FrtEcHat, Barvvd Tbeologlesl Review, January, 1S39. 
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sure, be very misleading unless adequacy of 
sample were demonstrated. My procedure, for 
the moment at least, is to rule out the problem of 
sampling here by gathering every (or virtually 
every) relevant datum in the society being 
studied. 

The second aspect of the method is sUghtly 
more complex. There are about 400 individuAla 
in the community in question, and of the 150 odd 
children putatively under sixteen years of age I 
selected 24 boys and 24 girls, divided equally 
between the following six age groups : newly •bom 
infants, children under a yaakr of age, children 
over one year but unw’eaned, weaned chUdren 
under five years of age, children between five 
years of age and pubescence, adolescents. 
Adopted children and etep*childreii ar4 included. 
In making the seleotion care was tiUsen to ensure 
that the various Bub*local groups and four 
economic strata were represented in approzi* 
mately equal numbers. 

Those 48 children have represented a kind of 
focus of intorest during sueeeisive seasons of 
field work but not a project demanding ezclusive 
attention. In fact, I feel that in the long run the 
material ie likely to be tho more satiefactory 
because It was obtained (for tbe most part) 
inoidentaUy. While we have made an effort to 
gather certain information about each child 
rather systematically, my co*workera and I have 
not prS'Cccupied ourselves m so concentrated a 
fashion as to risk the danger of forcing our data 
(if only by unoonjcious selection) into a Procrus¬ 
tean bed of pre*conoeived notions. Rather this 
work has been kind of field knitting,^* as it w ere, 
a set of tasks to which we could turn in otherwiso 
idle moments while visitiug certain fsTojlies. For 
any ethnographer or group of ethnographers to 
say that they record ' everything ’ in tho field is, 
of course, a monstrous self-delusion. If truly 
everything obeervable were noted down, the 

>* Here I refer, of ooune, ipacifleaJly and ooly to the 
■mgle problem of the eequisltieu of culture. Ksturally 
1 regard the genarti prinoiplM I have developed aa fv 
* iAclilaaUl.’ We have endeavoured to sppl7 thero 
in organizing (laid wort ganersJly and in analysing field 
data. St4 L. 0. Wynen and C. Klnokhoha. 

of Th*iT Oaramoeicla {Mamain. 
American AatbiopologioaJ Asiotietion, No. SO, 1986); 
C, Kluokhohs, PorMoipeMan in Certmoniaio in a NotoAo 
Camnumity (Amerkaa Anthropologist, vol. 40. J938, 
pp, &49-370); NovaJio Womtn'o Knowiedfft ^ TA«> 
OrramarUois (SI Palsoio, vol. 4S, Deo. 7, IdSS,. 
pp. 97-9$). 
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writing of field notee wtiuld Uke m long rs the 
oakrr/ing out of 4 I] the aetione. At best, the 
ooDception of recording everythhig about e^ery* 
tiling in a counsel of perfection. One c&n, how- 
oyer, record Tery noftri.v ererything (eo far ae 
one's unconacioun blind epote will aJiow !) bearing 
on certain selected univorees of behevioiir. One 
such for ust^ ie the doings and sayings of these 
children—and of ruliilU directly interacting with 
these children. 

Wo make a point (in the course of attaining 
other objectives} of spending a somewhat die* 
proportionate amount of time with the families 
involved. We also have opportunities for seeing 
the children at various ceremonial and other 
gatherings. On every ocesaion when we have the 
opportunity to obeorve the child directly^* we 
ondeavour to write down everything which we 
see and hear with partioular reference to the 
interaction of the child with older iudividuale.^* 
*We also get interview material (both active and 
paasivo) the ohildian when they are old 
enough to talk, This wo supplement with 
opinions of the children coUooted from the advice 
who are with them most. Our effort, I repeat, le 
to record everything seen and beard, but, because 
at meet this oan bo but a trifling sample of the 
child's total behaviour, and also because we are 
oonvinoed that even under the moat favourable 
oondiUons an observer will not record everything 
which be actually eeee or hears or feels, we have 
prepared rather extensive lists of topics which we 

To date four observers (one e woman) have par. 
tieipated in tbs InvettlgstieB, Of tbeee, two (wlio have 
apsot oicetaen waaka In the Aeld) did net have the list 
ef epsoide ohiidren, but were instmoUd to be st par¬ 
ticular paina to reoord the aotiona and speeob of all 
ohildiea. le is JbK chat these data sffortl a neaaure of 
control over tboea more pointedly gathered. 

ii Although the bulk of our field work le oeoesearlly 
done diving the montlM of June, July, August and 
September, 1 have been auong this group of Navabe at 
least once during every month of the year, and before 
the study le oompleted i ahaU systesiatloilly ebeerve 
theee childran during non.iummer months. It vouid 
therefore seem possible to make most of the aurectleas 
nirnsmrj' for distortions consequent upon the faot that 
most of the data have been gathered duhng a particular 
oesoon of tbe year. 

For we are oonvinoed of the essential etmndneee of 
Dollard's presumption : " Social patcerce are trans. 
mitted by pereone who become the target* of poeitive 
and negative feeling from tbe child as tbe reeult of 
facilitating and frustrating behaviour on their parts.*’ 
John Dollard, RpHUitj/ and Fear in SeoisI Li/t (Social 
Fbrcea, vol. 17, IMfi, pp. lCkS7). p. IB. 
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believed to be of rather crucial importance. We 
do not regard these as complete by sjiy means, 
but u'e feel that if we keep them (as a minimum) 
tenaciously in consciouKness we sball be likely 
to ciiea lens. Tlie ebeer printing of the lists would 
occupy a number of pagas, but some excerpts 
(printed just as they occur on tbe memoranda we 
take into the field) will suggest the scope and kind 
of behaviour we are trying to cever.^^ 

Has the child remained with the biological 
mother! Was it suckled by oChera than the 
biologies] mother and if so by whom, under what 
oircumstances, for how long, etc,! How many 
* motheie ' in the olasaificatory sense were present 
in the extended family during what age periods 1 
Detailed obaervations on interaction with these. 

Has the child had stepfathers and, if so, hou' 
many, at what ages, etc. 1 Has the mother been, 
without a husband at any poriod! Observations 
of suckling behaviour in infants—does the mother 
appear to find pleasure therefrom! - Is the infant 
suckled, day or night, whenever it cries 1 Does 
the infant ever manifest aggression with raspeat 
to nipple or breast! Sample records of how many 
hours and minutes out of 24 the mother is 
actually in direct physical oontaot with tbe 
infant! For how many ounutes is the mother 
out of sight! Proportion of timo spent by tbe 
infant in being nursed, being fondled, sleeping, , 
and the kks. Partioular attention to groupings . . 
of children with one another and with adults 
in regard to biiih order, sex, siblings, other 
sociological relatiooshipe. Actual instances of 
discipline (and praise and blame generally) by 
whom 1 Under what conditions ? Are there 
threats of punishment ? By whom! Carried 
out! Stataments by children as to favourites 
among adults and among other childreo—to what 
extent are othere eonsoJously taken as models! 
Concord with observed behaviours. Expressions 
of rivalry in cliUdren ? Evidenoee of competitive 
and aggressive behaviour, PuJ] accounts of 
somewhat formalised teaching of children. What 
is kept seoret from children of various ages! Are 
male and female children weaned at about the 
same period, other things being equal! Is there 
any evidence that male children find the weaning 

The pitfaemg of * number of queeUons ii borrowed 
eimoeC oompletoly from Audrey Riohards, Stengtr and 
Wvrk in A Savaft Tribt, London, 1S92. In out endeavour 
to ' eek the right queetiona ’ we have found this book 
(slODg with books by Uelinoweki, Margaret Meed, sad 
Jobo DoUerd) partkolerly helpfUJ. 
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process more treumatio than female children (or 
vtce vtrsa) t After a child is weaned^^any attempt 
to touch or careea the mother’e breaat? Other 
evidences of aymbolisation of the breast 1 In* 
stances of parents (or other eldete) competing for 
the child’s attention I How and when is physical 
modesty taught! After weaning, whet persons 
actually give the child fbod ? To what differing 
extent do the various children seem to experience 
satisfaction or frustratioo in activities common to 
allt Evidences of leadership. Sharing of food 
and of property. With what elders is conversa* 
tlon oarried on at different ages, for what dura* 
tlon, and on what topics ? Amount of work 
demanded of children and degree of responsibility 
involved. Doee a distinction seem to be made 
in the rewards for accomplishment by individual 
Initiative and by co-operative effort! Cases of 
play being regulated by adults. Behaviour of 
adults with reference to quarrelling, bullying, and 
the like on the part of children. 

AJjesdy we have embarrassingly eopious notes 
oa theee and many other topics (Including, of 
course, the more obvious ones suob as date at 
which walking, talking, sphincter control, and the 
like began; thumb suckings nail biting, and 
other rdnor aberrations). It will be seen that 
many of these foci of observation will tend 
toward providing highly detailed dooumentation 
on the extension of behaviour patterns toward 
wider and wider circles of individuals. It is also 
patent that many converge on two crucial 
()uestioiis: is there evidence that various ex¬ 
ternal BtinuK are associated with primary bio¬ 
logical impulses 7 What are the chief foci round 
which the rudimentary sentiments of tbs child 
appear to form 7 A preliminary analysis of the 
material indicates certain rather striking and 
hitherto unrecognised patterns in the development 
of Navaho children and in the transmission of 
culture in both its structural and affective aspects. 
Kumbers of instances are such that (for the most 
pert) analysis is simple, though tedious, for it 
proceeds largely by simple induction an4 by the 
method of agreement and difference.^* 

Hay I be permitted, in conclusion, to restate 
in another and more general way the theoretical 


bases for this method? If wo are to deal with 
any problem (such as that of the acquitition of 
culture by individuals) in a way which is re¬ 
ducible to actual human behaviours, geiioraUzA- 
tions miut be given a quantitative basis. In 
respect to any particular clase of behaviour the 
range of variation, the frequency distributions, 
and BomeCbiJig comparable to the ‘ standard 
' deviation'^* must be Indicated^^evcn though in 
many cases the data can provide only the rougbeat 
of first approximations to those categories. It 
can no longer bo regarded aa adequate for a field 
worker to aesure us that a specified reeponse is 
‘ typical.’ Doce he mean to define typical in 
terms of operations comparable to those by wbioh 
the statistician definee ' mode ’ or to those by 
which the statistician defines median or one 
the several means! How rich or how meagre 
are the numerical basae for types so construed! 

To say that an attempt must be made to give 
generalisations a quantitative bans is not to 
suggest that ethnographies ahould consist solely 
of horrendous maesos of figures. It seems to me 
legitimate and desirable that the field worker 
should give ue hie impressions at various stages 
of bii work, that he should by any means at his 
command attempt to oommunieate to us the 
* feci * of the culture os he got it. We must 
demand, however, that * Impreesions,’ 'hunches,' 
and the like must bo labelled as such. Wo must 
know clearly upon wliat more or leas objective 
ground we etand at every point in the presenta¬ 
tion. This means, indeed, that eome studies in 
social anthropology will make lees racy reading 
than in the recent past. Social anthropologista 
have been a little too ready to skim tU intel¬ 
lectual cream. At least some social anthiopolo- 
gists must devote rather more attention to seeing 
how much of nutriment oan be obt^oed from 
rigorous separation of the skim milk of field 
observations. Some of us must, J think, be 
content to work more patiently, less spoetaeu- 
larly on emaller canvasses which we rework for 
many seasons. To reverse a point made by 
Lasawell, I suggest that anthropology must 
supplement its exTcRsive excursions with more 
inUniiw penetrations.*^ 


** SventusUy ve hope to check eoncluMons reached ** ’ Stenderd deojetion' i» listed only •• iuggeative 
by sooh enolyats of the type of deta we beve been of thekiodofpreblere Involved—it isnotto be takoa as 
oolleetlng by contcoUed experimente of Che sort recentiy Implying the easumption of * normal' distribution, 
deaeribed by Hurray. Se< Harry Hurray, Erptoraiiont ** H. D. Laawell, "Wcrld PoltfiM amf Perepnal In'- 
tn PemnaiU)/. Kew York London, 193S. HCurU}/. Kew York, 1936, p. 210. 
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THE COLCHrCUM CROCUS AT KNOSSOS. 

. UluslraUd. 

Q H Xq Tht Faiac^ of Mino9 at Kno$$ci. Vol. XV, 
VII p. 132, Fig. t00<3, Sir Arthur Etaiu giw ft 
drawing of & Polychrome Middle Minoen lla 
cup of eggshell ware, the outalde of which is 
decorated by a pattern of wavy lines on the 
usual black ground; the spaces between the 
lines are filled by what the excavator has recog* 
nised as some kind of flower springing from a 
bulb; below the bulb is a' bulbous protuberance/ 
in fact a kind of spur. One of these flowers 
with the bulb and the spur below is reproduced 
here in Fig. 16, the flower being drawn per* 
pendicular, and not as it ie on the vaae in a 
horizontal poaition. This spar or protuberance 
makes it clear to me that the exact flower intended 
is some spedea of CMitura, the ' autumn 
' crocus/ and Fig. la is a drawing, from the 
life, of a flowering Cofch^mbulb, the stalk being 
for convonisnce sake somewhat shortened, and 
the flower shown as half closed, aud not as it is in 
sunshine and when quite mature, widely open 
with tbs petals extended. It will be seen that 
at this period of flowering the bulb bss a spur 
below, from, the point of which the flower iteelf 
springs, the lowor part of the stem being ac* 
ooouoodated la a groove in Che aide of the bulb. 
The drawing waa made from a largt'flowered 
Colchicum which baa been astablish^ now for 
many years in a garden ia North Walee: the 
authorities at the Kew Herbarium, judging flwn 
.the flower alone, take it as being C, spsckmm, 
a native of Asia Kinor and the Caucseus. The 
ressmblaooe between it and the flower on the 
oup ie striking, although of the exact species of 
the Minoan flower it is impossible to be osrtala. 
Sibthorp (Flora Oraca, IV, p. 43) figures C. 
lat^oUwn, aod his drawing shows the spurred 
bulb; Heldreich (i>ie yvt^yiamn OriecAentand^, 
p. 6) mentions C. panuuikum, C. loT^foltum, 
and C. ZtffukMum, as found on various Gheek 
mountajoB, but I oen leam nothing of what 
Colohioa are found in Crete. 

The Minoan artist seems to have exaggerated 
the size of the spur, and the triangle be puts in 
the middle of tho flower oorreeponds to nothing 
in Nature unleee it be to represent the psJer 
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By Proftsw F. Jd. I>awivu, FB-A.; Oaford. 

a very starlike effect. The two upright lines 
made on the side of the bulb by the ed^ of the 
groove in which tho stem lies have been noticed 
by the artist, but he has drawn them borisontally. 
It is likely that he was copying not a livi^ 



PiQ. 1. eoLomouK sou ain> nownt: (a) raou 
tin, (t) Oat A VAiimi) tass ssom rvoesoe. 


flower but the flower from on older vase, and no 
one can say at how many removea from actual 
Nature be was working. But the tMemblanco 
in all the details is so dose that there can be 
no doubt that the flower intended is some sort 
of cokA«cum. Sir Arthur Evans baa oontented 
KimaAlf by Saying that it " seems beet to recognise 
" here a conventionalized irie flower." 


eye of the flower. The narrownees of the peUds, 
aa opposed to the wider petals of 0. speckeum, 
may be accurate; some species have very 
narrow petals, which give tbe wide-open flower 


One more point may be suggested. If the bulb 
is properly support In water, the colchicum 
will flower in a vase or basin without earth, aod 
bulbs for this purpose are in fact on sale in 
London. To judge from their art, the Minoaos 
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had a gr«&t fadling for flowers, aod on tbe use 
of flowers for tbo doccrttion of Miooan petacee 
Sir Arthur Evans has soizie remarks in Th^ 
Paiace of Minos, Vol, HI, p. 278. It eeems 
posaiblo that thoy used flowering Colchicum 
bulbs M an indoor oroament, and this woiUd 
further explain bow the artist was &mijjar with a 
part of the plant generally hidden fairly deep 
. in the ground. A bucket<like vaee of Middle 
Minoan 111 date found in one of tbe housea at 
Palaikastro is relevant here> The pattern on 

> Then is a drawing of this vsw in TH« ViipiMisksd 
O^teU Jnm ths PalAiScottrc Szcavatiotu, 100^1906 
British SfhoU eU Athsns, Si^ptsmeniarj/ .Psp<r, 
Bs. 1, issued with 5.5..4.. XXIV, )m),p. 80. pUuXlI. 

THE SKIN QP R6-BiRTH. By Maufiu fanney. 
A 4 Tbe use made of skins in Africa, as de. 
u I scribed by travellers and ethnologists, is 
particularly interesting, beoause its sigiiiflcance 
is unmistakable. It has bceo noted among the 
£antus that ohildren, before they reached the age 
for oiroumoiaionj had to go through a ceremony 
tbe name of which meant ' to be born again.’ 
The father killed a male sheep, and three days 
later tbe child was invested with part of the skin 
and with tho skin of tho big stomach. But before 
this was done, it had to go and lie by the side of 
its mother on her bed and cry like a new.bom 
infant. The skins uere worn for three days, and 
on the fourth day tho father cohabited uith Its 
' motbeir> 

In tbe funeral ceremonies of elders the burial 
was not complete without a akin. The akin of a 
large male goat would suffice; but, if the family 
could afford It, tbe skin of a bullock would be 
provided in which to bury tbe corpse. The corpse 
wse leid out in the doubled*up or pre-natal 
position, and the skin of the raw ox was arranged 
with the buir'Bide upwards. When tbe grave 
had been filled in, elders poured on it honey and 
cooked fat. Hobley, le., p. 93 ff. 

Tbe women wore either skin aprons of slit 
skin, or akin shawls, decorated or plain. The 
men wore cat skins, behind and before, or other 
sldnB.' Since akirm figure in re^birth ceremonies, 
it may be conjectured that tbe wearing of skins 
is not merely for clothiog or ornamentation. 
Skins have a ljfe>giving and magical significance. 

‘ C. W. Hcblsy. Son<t» Bsiufs and Uafto, 1922, p. 78P. 

I Csiopbell, In As Hioft 9f Baniutand, 1982, 

p. 147. 


the Vase Is in white paint on a red ground. 
On each side of tbe walls of the vase l:^ween 
the horizontal handlee is a largo bull's mask 
with a double axe between the horns hangir^ 
from above. Beneath tbe handlee there is on 
each side a rosette of openings, and all round 
them sprays of leaves and dsisy'Uke flowers 
are eo disposed that they seem protruding fi'om 
the holes. When 1 published this vase 

I suggested that it was some sort of flower 
pot; a bunch of real fiowera could be 

placed in the vase and from these holes 

in the side painted flowers w-ould seem to be 

tbruating themselves out; perhaps by the eide 
of real ones. 


Among the Ila*ipeakmg peoples of Northern 
Bhodeaia, it is recorded, a corpse uas put first 
on three dry skins and wrapp^ in a blanket. 
After this it was covered with shells and beads 
and by four ntore blankets. A great slaughter of 
beasts took place at the funeral. Five large oxen 
were killed immediately, and were called ’ tho 
’ wrapping'Up cattle,’ beoause their skins were 
tiled to jay at tbe bottom of the grave and to 
wrap round tho corpse. The corpee was arranji^, 
wrapped in a skin, In the pre*naCal poeltion.* 

Among the Likngo, it was noted that the corpse 
was carried to the grave In tbe sleeping'hlde of 
the deceased, and the hide was burled with him. 
Over the grave a sheep was killed for the funeral 
meal. The skin of this sheep was worn after* 
wards for a time on tho head of the nearest 
relative.* 

One is inclined to see in this significance. 
attached to skins the survival of an idea prevalent 
io ancient Egypt. In Che Legend of the Wander* 
ingi of leia in the Delta, when Horus appealed 
to her for help, she said to him : ” No evil thing 
“ of any kind whateoevec ebali happen unto thee' 
” [for] there is in thee the essence {or seed] of 

him who bath made to exist the things which 
" are; thou art tbe eon of him that is in Mesq^et 
” [the name of tho bull's skin in which the 
“ deceased was placed to secure for him the new 
” life], who came forth from the celestial abyea 


■ B. W. Smith sod A. M. Dsle, The IlaBpeaking 
Peoples «/ BoHhtrn iiho<ie*ic, 1920, vel. il, pp. 104, tlO. 

* J. H. Dribsrg, Th» ZoAffo ; A Bilolie Tnb* tf 
V9cm4a, 1923. p. 197. 
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'* of wa«r,*’* Id tb© Egyptian religion the 
moat important of the rite© of initiation uaa one 
colled the myatery of animal re-birth. Thia ie 
often depicted in the I'heban tombs. An oAcia* 
ting priest is drawn along on a sleigh, and is rspre* 
aented as crouching under a akin in the aame 
recuRibent position as the fmtua in a womb. 
When he conies forth from the skin, he is supposed 
to be born to a new life. Thus he aymbolises 
Osiris being conceived anew and reborn.* 

In India skina have the same significance. 
\^^hpn a young Brahman is invested with tbe 
sacrod thread, be is given the skin of an antelope 
or a pieoe of one. This ie threaded on a string 
and hung round his neck. At a Brahman wed¬ 
ding tbe vOMng oouple should sit on the hide of 
a red bull. Again, when a worshipper prepares 
for his devotions by sitting on a low stool, the 
stool should be covered bv the skin of sm ante* 
lope.' That a akin eignides rs-birth is made 
clear by the nte of initiation into a nea* rank or 
status, fo r i nstance, tha t of a king or god. In 

* £. A. Budge. Frem >'aii4 <e Ood AnewH 

19^4* P< In a nou (N. 1) Butlg* says that 
later Mat^et waa the Undarwerld ganarally. 

* A Uoraa Haatlnga’ AiCyeh ^ JiiHtthn and Stttiu. 
Is, p. 7Sf. 

* Un. SineUir Stevarwon, 7A« Tvlee-Sam, 

IQtO. pp. 89, 40, 89. 104, 116. 
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the coronation ritual, the idatapalha Srohmana 
telb us that tlie officiating priest invests the king 
with a garment known as ' the inner caul of 
• sovereignty,' Afterwards he invests him with 
'the outer caul of sovereignty,’ Finally be 
throws over him a mantle which he addresses as 
' the womb of sovereignty.' * 

In much the same way in andent India a 
Brahman was raised to the rank of a god. " He 
feigned to be an embryo and as such was shut 
up in a special but repreeeuting the womb, 
" Under his robe he wore a belt, and over it the 
“ skin of a black antelope; the belt stood for the 
“ navel string, and the robe and the black 
antelope akin typified the inner and outer 
'' membranes (the anmion and chorion) in which 
" an snibryo is uTappetl." * 

It may be that the sacredness ascribed to 
bisck is due to itH recalling the black shiny stuff 
of the outer membrane of the embryo. In any 
case, to speak ot skins again, it was found that 
in Lepers' Island the natives ascribed the origin 
of death to the lott of the i)ower of changing the 
akin.'* 


* A. M. He^srb. AijifiAig, 16i7, p. 77. 

• Sir J. 0, PrasK, PelMsM 4n (As OU TmAuisw. ii. 
1818, p. iS. 

•• R. H. Codrlngten, TAt A/slons#<ens, 1181, p. S88. 


SOHE EXPERIMENTS ON THE ORlOlN OP EARLY COPPER. Xxiraa/rom a Ccmmunicoiion to 
tAt ^tUArop^hpea/ Jntti/iM ^ Mr, ff, H, Coghlan, AM IM S.. F.fi.S.A.(Ir«land], ^Newmbtr. 


1088. Cf. Max, 1638, 21 fl. 

QO The discovery of how to obtain metallic 
u4 oopper by means of the process of smelting 
from ores mutt have been an event cf tbe greatest 
importance to prebUtoric man and, although 
much has been written on this subject, It eeemed 
to tbe writer that there was some confusion of 
thought about how the accidental discovery of 
oopper smelting was first made, also that there 
was a need for some experimental work to support 
theory. 

As there seemed to be some differenoe of Ideas 
on the important question of whether it wss 
practicable to smelt copper in a primitive ' Hole 
' in the Ground ' or camp fire, the following 
experiments were carried out. primitive coodi* 
tions being simulated as far as possible. The 
ore selected for tbe experimenU was the green 
carbonate malachite. This ore would seem to be 
the material most probably used for the production 


of the earliest smelted copper, the copper smelted 
from malachite being often of a very high purity. 
It is also probable ^at for many centuries ocJy 
tbs oxidized surface ores, such as malachite, 
were used. 

A small bole about one font in diameter was 
made in the ground, the hole was well dried 
out by means of a wood fire and then a hot 
charcoal fire was started, A ting of stone was 
made round the hole and conoeniric with it, 
the inside diameter of the etone ring being about 
three feet. A oone of charcoal was then built 
up and the ore was well embedded in the centre 
of the cone. Small pieces of malachite were 
placed in two layers in the cone, each layer being 
separated from the other by charcoal. A day 
when there was a strong uind blowing wss 
chosen for the experiment and after an hour 
the fire reached a bright red heat. It could 
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certainJy not b&ve atuined groator tomporaturo 
without the aid of a forced draught created by 
the uea of a ballowa. The fire waa supplied with 
freah fuel and kept at fuU heat for some hours 
and wu then allowed to burn down slowly. 
When the^re bad been carefully cleared out. it 
was found that the malachite had only been 
reduced to the black oxide of copper; no metallic 
copper had been produced. The conversion of 
malachite to black copper oxide takes place 
very readily at compamtively low temperaturea, 
uBually about 140* C. In contact with hot 
carbon the black oxide of copper would be reduced 
to metskllio copper at a temperature of about 700* 
to 800* C- 

As a check the experiment waa carried out 
aeveral tiruca. using various sizes of hearth. 
Oiprite. the red oxide of copper, was also expert* 
monted with, but this material gave an equally 
negative result. It was not considered necessary 
to experiment with any of the sulphide ores; 
they occur eC a greeter depth than the oxidizefl 
ores; also they are decidedly more difficult to 
reduce and so they are unlikely to have been the 
first ores to have been utilized by prehistoric 
man. 

Tho failure of these experiments to obtain 
metallic copper from the ore seemed to be clearly 
due to the fact that in spite of careful surrounding 
and packing of the ore in the fire, an excess of au* 
was present so that the necessary reducing 
atmosphere was not obtained. Later experiments 
proved that low temperature was not the cause 
of the failure. 

The theory is not put forward that, if forced 
draught be ueed, it is impoesible to smelt copper 
in a smaU *Hole in the Oround ’ furnace, but 
that such fumacee must have been used by a 
people with a sophisticated copper*nne]ting 
technique, and that the original discovery of 
copper*amelting was not made in such a way. 

Since tho failure of the experiments indicated 
that the camp fire or * Hole in the Ground * 
fire was very unlikely to have been the first 
metallurgical hearth, the only suitable remaining 
source of heat would seem to have been the 
pottery kiln or furnace. As the use of pottery 
certainly predated the discovery of smelted 
copper by a coosiderable time, it is quite possible 
that the closed furnace, or possibly even sonrn 
form of reverbeiutory furna4se, may have been in 
uee. There seems little doubt that the first 
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pottery was baked in a mixed heap of pots and 
fuel on the ground. Afterwards the Hcparation 
of the pots and the fuel would have been evo]ve<l, 
and finally large and welKdesigncd furnaces with 
draught fiuee and separate baking chambers 
would have been developed. 

If a copper carbonate ore such as malachite 
was introduced into a pottery kiln, the thermal 
conditions would be favourable for the reduction 
of the ore to take place ami, to test this, the 
following simple experiment was carried out. 

The idea was to endeavour to get the conditions 
which would have obtained in an early kiln 
such as the well-known kilns at Eroed in the 
Alt Valley, where the baking chamber is simply 
a dome of brick or burnt clay with the fire under- 
nsath and surrounding the dome. This con¬ 
struction was represented in the expcKment by an 
ordinary pot of rod ware Invert^ over a fiat 
pottery dish on which a small lump of malaoliite 
was placed. This miniature kiln was put on a bed 
of hot charcoal and a«hea, then a cone of burning 
charcoal was built up oil round it until it oom* 
pletely covored the kiln. The fire was kept at 
a good red heat for sevoral hours ; no artificial 
draught of any kind was used. Metallic copper 
was produced, not in a compact mass, but rather 
as a eponge-coppor. Dr. C. H. Deeoh kindly 
examined the copper and reported as follows 
” Your specimens show that you had very good 
reduction of the malachite to copper. The 
copper is in the form of well-shaped crystals 
" and there is no doubt that the tomporature 
'' wu high enough, but it was not able to run 
“ together to form a compact mass. This ia 
probably merely a matter of the packing of 
'' the material. The fhmace must really have 
" been quite hot as a good deal of copper has 
*' been volatilized and has penetrated into the clay 
mass. Probably it took the ancient mctal- 
lurgist a long time to learn how to pock the 
“ materials corroctly, and I think that on the 
whole your experiment is to be regarded as a 
auccese.'' 

In order to see what effect it would have to 
pack the materisd as suggested by Dr. l^ch, 
a further experimont was made using malachite 
ground to a small size; this gave the satisfactory 
result of producing a compact and clos^rained 
bead of copper which could have been forged 
into any shape required. 

The conclusion to be drsw ii from these experi- 
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ments would seem to bethat if a pieeo of malachite, 
or ground malachite, waa accidentally left in the 
haldng chamber of a divided, or reverberatory, 
pottaiy kilo, it would become reduced, and, 
einco the baking chamber would net contain 
any fuel, the reaulting copper would be eaaily 
noticed. 

The question whether malachite could have got 
into a pottery kiln of eouree depende on whether 
malacbita woe erer used for the decoration or 
painting of early pottery. There are probably 
two ways in which malachite may have been 
used in oonnexion with pottery. 

(1) The malachite may hare been made 
up with a flux to reelit the tendency to 
powder off. Applied to the pottery in this 
way aa a alip, or even painted on, the reeult 
would be a smooth black decoration. The 
writer made some teate in this matmer and 
with reducing conditioiu in the kiln and 
using ground malachite made up as a paste 
and painted directly on to a red ware, he 
obtained a ftne black surface, 

(2) The malachite may have been made up 
with a glaae. Analyses of Egyptian blue frit 
show that it is colourod by a copper oompou nd. 
Hence it would seem possible te asiooiate 
copper, and most likely malachite, with 
gla^s as early as the 1st Dynasty in Egypt, 
and, if the art was introsive into Egypt, 
tbe origin of the praotioe would have been 
still earlier. 

To sum up, it seems to the writer that, for the 
foUofriog ressoDS, the a43ddental leducUon of a 
piece of copper ore, most likely the ore malachite, 
which led to the discovery of the knowledge of 
how to smelt copper from its ores, was made 
in a pottery kiln: 

TiriUff, the Cechnioa] conditions and furaace 
construction would be suitable for producing the 
uficessaiy reducing atmosphere. There is also 
evidenoe to prove that various early wares were 
painted or decorated in a reducing atmosphere. 
The eiperimental resulta also show that copper 
is easily smelted under pottery kiln conditions. . 

tbe writer has not been able to secure 
evidence of any |»imitlv6 copper which is known 
to have been smelted in a small open fire such 
as a camp fire, without artificial draught, and 
the experimental results indicate that it would 
be most difficult to make an accidental discovery 
of copper^tneltmg under suob conditions. 


A CAAVBD QRUM FAOM ftAIVAVEE (HIGH 
ISLAND). By T. Sheppard. Mwticipal Hfweume. 
Hull. lUvMraUd. 


Among the many objects which the Hull 
Corporation took over from the Hull 
Literary and Philosophical Society u\ 1900, was 


CARvsD navH raoM auvavia (ioea rstaMn). 


a large object deeoribed in tbs old catalogues as 
Otaheitan Drum, carved out of a solid piece of 
'‘wood.’' It is 4 ft. in. in height; fiia. aoross 
the top and 8 in. across the bottom. 

Tbit was recently examined by Mr. H. D. 
Sldnoer, of Otago, New Zealand, who considered 
it was from Tubnai, and that it was for cere, 
menial purposes. Round the bottom half are 
carvinge oompoeed wholly of female figures. 
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On submitting ths pbotogr&ph of this 
to Mr. Peter U. Buck, of the Benuc« 
P. Biebop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii, he 
xrritee 

“ The drum Is not from Tubusi but from 
BeuTaree, or High Island, whloh lies farther 
** to the east. We have photographs of eight 
" other drums from this island, which resemble 
'' your drum in having alternate transverse 
“ panels of carved female figures and curves. 
“ Your drum, however, is quite unique in that 


the projecting kuobs are neatly carved with a 
“ lUard motif. This is the fint artifact from the 
Australs that I Itave seen carved with the lizard 
motif, and I therefore regard it as a type 
" specunen, 1 waa indeed fortunate in writing 
" to you and 1 again thank you for making avail* 
able to ue sueh a fine spedmen for future 
" comparative study," 

The photograph reproduced herewith shows the 
drum iteelf, and details of the carving in the lower 
half 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOOICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


The JavancM Wayang and !<■ Indian Precetyp*. 

M * Summary e/ a Commwiicalion In/ l>r. fJ. 
Mei»har<i. 9 Mav. 19S9. 

After giving a deeoriptioQ of the Wayang 
pufuu, tiM Javansee shedow*play, and a re. 
view of opi&ions as to its origmaf eharaotcr an<l 
provenanee, the paper dealt with the soeient 
, Indian shadow.tlieatre, the Chayonafnka. and 

ended 1 ^ oommunicatiog some recently found evi* 
denoe ofiti continued existeaoe down to the present 
time. 

The antiquity of the Wt/Mng, its intimate oon. 
nexion with Javanese toeial li^, its deep religious 
stamp, the genuine Javanlsm of the technical terms, 
have been brought forward by Brandos and Haseu, 
in favour of a l^poUiesis that in spits of its Indian 
oontsnts it in an autochthonous Javaness phenome* 
non. that hss only been hinduited in the course of 
its history. This opinion, based partly on the 
r . sflsgsd lack of evidence of an ancient Indian ahsdow. 

ShaatrSi became untenable when Jacob and Fisohei 
* y proved the Sanskrit to have been a 

play performed with leather puppets. In Sanskrit 
literatuis, shadow.diamas existed at least since the 
ihirtsao^ osotury a.o. Popular shows of leather 
figures—Pali carmwUpa were known. s« Coomar. 
aswamy hss poihtsd out. in southern Indis and 
Ceylon in the twelfth oAtury. But they appear to 
havo been known long before that time, and, m 
P ieohel and LOderv have shown, it Is almoet certain 
that the shadow.play is alluded to in passagse 
dating ee early m the second century s.c. In fact, 
it esems to have been one of the main roots from 
‘which, much later, the classical Indian drama 
sprang. Still, though a few imMiiant poiots of 
reesmblanoe have been ascertsioeo. our whole know* 
ledge of the anoient Inrlian shadow-theatre is too 
sosjity to allow of a thorough comparison with the 
Javansee Wayang. 

At most sohoiuw tend to regard the once popular 
Indian shadow.play as practically extinct. How. 
ever, its surviv^ has already been established in the 
Bonihay Oaulttfr and. later, itx R. E. Enthoven's 
TWbes and CoMss of Bombay and, lastly and most 
fully, in L. K. Aoanthakriehna lysr'e Afysore Tribes 


and Casus, The reason why its existence did not 
obtain Uie attention it dsaerved, sppeara to be 
(hat thoso who knew about it were quite unaware 
of its historioal relstioaa. The ftnt obnrver 
who connected t|ie modem shadow.play with the 
ancient ChSgSniiaka and the H'aiionp seems te 
has’e been a German onontahat, Dr. 8pies, who 
chanced to witnesa a performance in Bangalore 
in IPSA. Meanwhile, a small numb^ of painted 
transiserent leather puppets repreeenting figures 
of the MahtbhArsta and Rlmfiyana havo found 
their way into at least two ethnographical col* 
lections, viz,, the India Museum. South idensington. 
and the German Leather Museum at OffenbMn'On* 
Main. 

The area where tltoee performances appear to be 
relatively beet preserved Is the Kanareae.spsaking 
eoutltem Deccan. They are executed before village 
audiences by itinerary showmen who moN’e about 
within definite borders, and who, during the rairts, 
live outside the villages in mat*oovered reed huts. 
These people are immigrants from the Mar&tb« 
county, and though all speak Kanarese, and acme 
also Telugu, their homo*tongue lias remaloecl 
Marathi. The name by which they are muat 
eoruxiojily known in Mysore is said to be KiUekgSta 
or /CiUikioIrr, KiUiks/nr, KilikH respectively in (he 
adjoining Bombay distriocs where they are also 
locally called Katabu or Kaibu, They style them, 
solves Chatn In oonseqiieoce of their claim of 
daeoent from a Kshatriya who is behoved to have 
ibllowed the pg^dava brothers of the Mah&fah&rata, 
Tho caste contains two main occi^ational sub* 
divisiooe, viz., the Mlnahidiyu, or fiurude Besla, 
river fislkermen. and the Qombeyl^ieu, or Bombey. 
g^avaru, picture .■howroen. Oombe, as wall as 
bombs, means in Kanarese ' Image,’ * figuro,’ or 
* puppet.’ The shadow.play ie known in Mysore as 
from cakJtata, ’leather,' while the 
oxhibitions of wooden marionaCtee are called 
sutradagombe, from sotra, ' etring.* 

The KiUeky&tas have got thoir name from one of 
the figures of their ehow.box. oalled KHiskydki, 
which is said to mean a miehievous imp. It ie 
deecribed as beizkg of fsntsstio appearance, jet.blaok 
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m colour, with tilted nosn, dir^ovrlli*(l liaiti flowing 
bft&rti. protruding lipn. pot .belly nnd crooked huids 
end legfl. Dr. Spies remerka Mict it hea a huge 
pheUus. After an initial prayer to OanepotJ and 
Saraavatt, KiHokyata is made to appear behind the 
lighted screen in the company of hie equally 
hideotu wife Bangarakka. to amiiae the audienoe 
with obscene jokn. 

The pieture-evhibiiing subdlvision of the ICillo. 
kyAtaa is again aubdivided into two sections, vis., 
the major and the minor showmeni Dodela and 
Oikka. Bombeyirad&varu. It seoms to bo the minor 
Motion chat ohiefly excels in th« ru<ler sort of show. 
The DAoruvir Oatfftetr speaks of '' leather dolls of 
various Nhspea. all naked and indoomt." Ilieir 
motioiu ao3 tba oxplanations given are said to 
cause much laughter among ths spectators, but to 
bo 00 indeeent that Govenunsnt have forbidden the 
performance m public places. The stage ia deeoribed 
as very jMwtivs. ths showmen alone sitting inside 
and moving the puppets, while a woman sitting 
ouuido produooa a monotonous music with a frletion 
instrument. Or a SMond man and a woman sit 
outeide. the former explaining, the latter beating a 
dnuB. Tlis major showmen, on the other hand, use 
a raised stsge spaoious enough to aooommoclate the 
whole troups which is equipped with a more 
elaborate orchestra. Another aooount speaks of a 
lent of black cloth which Is olcsed. on ita front Sadr, 
with ths linen aoreen. The flgures nre said to bo 
mads of several pieoee out eepsrntely out of goat* 
skin, or deerakio. cr buffslo<hcde. and joined 
together with wires, so that various postures and 
motions can be produced. The plays are of a 
higher type, based on recognised books on the 
Uahftbhftrata and lUxn&yana. and the players, 
includir^ ths women, are said to be all literate. 
From time to time the peiforcnanoe ie enlivened by 
the appearMce of the two buffoons. Kilieky&ta 
and his wife. The show begins at about 10 
n.m. and goes on till shortly before daybreak. 
When it is over, the msrabecs of the troupe 
oolleot presentj in kind at every house in the 
Tillage. In addition to a lump euro raised by the 
whole vUUge. 

Some pcuus mentioned in the acoounte of the 
KiUekyltes nay be of some importanoe as to the 
eomparison of the Indian with the Javanese play. 
Emphasis is laid upon the anosstor worship preva* 
lent in this saste. The KUlekyfttaa worship their 
leather figures on Oaneeha's fsetival lo August^ 
Septembsr; aooording to saother account thsy 
worship their box of pictures daily. A ^lief in an 
exorcising power Imminent In the leather flguree 
appears In their praotloe of making a person 
poeseesed by an evil spirit to sleep near the sliow. 
box for three or foiv nuhts, which is believed to 
scare tho spiht away. Inore la a notion that it is 
aumeious for rains and oropa Co have shows 
penonoed about the harveat time, and in aome 
places the KillakyAtas sjs eoCHled to oustomary 
ssuuial fees. The various agrioultural implements 
aze bebeved to be the limbs of Che demon Kareb. 
haata. or KilIek\>Sfs. wde chan^ drawings of 


whom are made on each comer of a field under 
crop. Tlie brother of this demon, Jokumaiw, Is 
believed Co die annually and to go to the god of rain 
imploring him to save people from famine. 

It may be worth w'hile, in this oonnexion. to 
reconsider the meaning and position of Semar, the 
phi^lio buffoon of the Javanese Wayang. 8smar 
hM bean recced as sn originsi vegetation 
drmon. a reuc of the genuine Javanoea, or 
pre.Hindu. mythology. 'Hie etymology of his 
name, which has been connected with old Javanees 
sumdfp«9anikKt sphe^, * burst,' 'opened,* *ax. 
*panded.' * blossomed.* has bean said to point into 
the same direction. However, granting this etym* 
ology to be true, it would not necessarily stainp 
fiomar as an autochthonous Javanese fig^. it 
is quite oonoeivable that he is an import from 
In(ba hke the rest of the Wayang caste, being 
nothing else but the Javaneee counterpart of the 
phailio KillekyitA or his prototype in the bid Indian 
shadow.play. 

There is another caste with a similar oooupation 
in the Uarfttha parts of the Deoesn. The ^apur 
parte of the Deccan. The Bijapur 0<>uUetr ramarks 
tliat the character of The Xillkats* ehows oloaely 
resembles that of tite Citrakathls or pleture.showeis 
of ths north Konkaii and Deooan. CtfrofauAI mearu 
*one who explains piotiires.* Tliese people ere a 
small Marft*hi.speaking easts of wandering bojEoan*. 
repiMented in several Bombay distriets, but 
apparently stronger in Berlr. When settlefl, they 
live in wattled huts thatohsd with grass, and when 
travailing, in small tsnts or po^. Several peeu- 
liarities of their ossts orgicitation and oustoma 

E oint to their original oonnexion with ths Kille* 
yites of the Kanaress parts. Except, however, 
for the above, and perhaps ousJeading. remark in 
ths Bi^epur OdstfMSf, unfortunately in none of the 
publications dealing with them is It made clear what 
their shows ace res^y lika Neitha* out^out leatlisr 
figures, nor psrformaneos by night, nor <lrtunatio 
djaloguss are mentioned. One account says that 
*' they go about carrying a few oolouced pictures of 
** tb^r gods rollsd up and slung on their backs. 
*' They offer to tell the exploits of RAm and otbsr 
“ inoamatione of Vishnu. If the people egree, the 
*' showmen opens his book and shows flie 

pioturee, singing and desoriblng.’* Ibis lee^ 
the Msnkhas. a class of wandering beggars msattoaed 
in fianakrit lltsraturo. who used to move about with 
pioturee in thsir hands, or tbe Tacnapatikaa. 
another branoh of tbe sssio ogling, who unfoldsd, 
sAd explained with songs, so*oal)M Yamapatss or 
scrolls of cloth or canvas abowing pictuna of Yama 
with his attendants and the puniwments of hell. Xt 
also recalls the Javanese tToyang btbtr. exhibition 
of Boroll paintings with apoksn text which appear 
to be oooneoted with the above otd.Indian per* 
formsccet. thou^ they do not trsst such macabre 
subjects as the xamapata shows. In certain parte 
^le Citmkathti are said to have a caste rule that 
avsryoae must have in his house a complete set of 

S otuxee, including forty pictures of RAma, forty of 
tA and RSvana. forty of the five Pipdava brothers. 
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etc. They also used to show wooden dolls represent. 
)ng the heroes and demons of the epics, perfonnanoee 
which have, however, f^nnii Into desuetude. 

Whether the shows of the Citrakathle are exhibi. 
bona of cut-out pietures or of f^xed paintings on 
paper or eome other material, and whether Che text 
ie dramatic dialogue or epio recital, both sorta of 
entertainment have apparently sprung from the 
same root. In the Siameee shadow play, .Vtzn^, with 
its imjxovabie leather picturee n^rMonting com¬ 
plete scenes and with its accompanying epic naira, 
tive, we have aji artistic variety intvnnediate 
between both posribilitiee. 

In the past, shadow-shows as well as exhibitions 
of eoroU'piotures must havo been known also in 
other parte of India wliere they do not seem to exist 
at present. It was )>robably from ihe Tamil eoaai, 
and probably at a very early lime, that tite Indian 

K otyprs of the purwo and the K'oycmp 

r frumd their way to Java. 

In comparison with the volume of literature on 
the Javanese Wayang, next to nothing is so far 
known of the Indian shadow ^play aw cognate 
aniHtio forms. That they have found ao littio 
attention is, of courM, due tc their very humble 
role in Indian culture, while the IVeyaMg is a very 
prominent phenomenon in Java, A closer investi¬ 
gation of the Indian shadow and similar plays, of all 
the ouitoms. ntea and beliefs comieetexi with them, 
together with a publication of play.texts, would 
probably yield, among ocher rrsults, a new light on 
the Javanese H'oyung. 

Commiccee on Applied Anlhropofeiy, J?<porf ^ 

At DUcumon: " Sot»f TVeHewia oj S<luwfi9n -n, 
99 BoH AfrUa,'' X^hFehn>afU> 1 ^ 39 . 

Mr. H. S. Scott introduced the {littausiiion by 
pointing out that education in the broarint ntnv 
bioiuded political and economic cchication as well. 

. tliough anthropological rreeereh has barn <lmwn 
upon ^e purpose of political viininiHtration 
in Africa in establishing Indirect R\de) loo 
few inveetigatiODS have been made of education 
in primitive sooietiee to enable oducationists to 
apply iJithropology in their strict sphere. 2c has 
not bora eufflciently emphasited that primitive 
education ie carried on without the aid of wilting 
and principally through the medium of spoken 
language. 

Probably lees than 12 por cent, of African children 
are to-day receiving some sort of ecliooling, the 
vaet majority in aclioola controllo<l by Christian 
misaions. Tho policy of the Colonial leaves 
room for criticism in (his connrxion, botli from thr 
administrative point of vii<w and as regards tho 
aima and principles postulated. It is difficull to 
attach any ooncrete meaning to such atilbbolfths as: 
The of education ie to iiuprovo what i^i sound 
in indigenous tradition, or to etmngthvn tiic feeling 
of reifponsibility to the community. It would Ix' 
meat honest to admit that contact with civilisation 
and especially Weetera forma of education, inevitably 
weaken tnbal authority and indigenous religious 
sanctions. Education, and especially CJliristian 


education, must be disruptive. There iM a complete 
antitheeU between Christian values and tmditioual 
native values, and it is mere rlietortc to talk about 
' using what is beet in native bebef.' Tliexe feota 
have to be faced, and the price of westemUation 
paid. All these prebloms would be illuminated by 
sjithropoiogioal rewearch. It would bo of help in 
more specifie matters an well- Thus, the Irsgie 
mismanagement of tho oireumeision qiMtion among 
tho Kikuyu might have been mitigated, if tho aid 
of anthropologists had been called in. 

Committee on Applied Anthropology: Jtgpori 
QA Ditatuion: Pfotant and 

90 Product ton /or iHe Infernaiimtal Marktr," iSra 
1999. 

Introducing the diseusaion, Dr. C. Leubuscher 
olHwiHrd the general problems facing peasant 
producers aa follows; (a) Those due to the need 
to onaurs a steady iiinply of produoo of satisftetery 
and uniform quality for tho world market; (6) Tho 
liroblema of marketing organisation; (e) The 

problem of protecting the pooaant economy from 
tho effreta of uneontrollablo oeonomie intluonesv. 
In countries like Africa peasant produoera are Issa 
ablr to solve such probVins fu* themselvca than 
olsowl lere. Their dependence on Oovemmsnt aasiat- 
ance is gwiter. Tho effects of Oovsniment Intel*, 
vention are greater, hewevor, than in a more advanced 
and divepuifind economy, with a more elaborate 
division of labour, 

Klsswliem the main organisation for dealing with 
rlieae preblema has been the oo-operative society: 
but this also nec<la (lo\*em7Dsnt supervision in 
a eontinent like Africa, where it funetioni more as a 
thrift and eredit aseoeiation than as a soiling agency. 
Nalivo administrations oannot yot undertake thi* 
control of quality and quantity of produce or run 
a selling organisation. But Oovemment inter. 
\*ention shoulti net be of such a nature as to prevent 
A natural oconomie development, c.o., by obstructing 
the growth of a native merchant clase or of grniuno 
native oo.operatlves. A monopoHetie selling organi. 
sation may bs tho most rational from the economic 

C ot of view; it may have sorioua drawbaeka 
tn the point of view of native sociology and 
psychology, 

In some reeneots Oovemment control can be 
capeoially helpful, e,g, in preventing hy law the 
growth of peasant indebtedn^. This will nob bo so 
easy when a genuine demand for credit arisos. 
It will be neoesaary to encourage thrifr and mutual 
aid societios. Fro^uetion for tho cxtonal market) 
reacts on the internal economy and on the inebitutioriH 
connected therowitli. Though it raises the atauOard 
of living of the peaaant society, it introduoea factors 
of great instability due to fluctuations of demand, 
tho trade cycle, ote. To cmintsract thew* ef^ta 
the prodxietlon of food crops for the doineetio 
market and the diveraification of tho intomol 
rconoipy must be encouraged lest tho native economy 
eome to be baaed entirely on production for export- 
The encouragement of thrift among native growers 
will also help in this connexion. 
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Frank Hvime Malland: fl79—3 Fabrutry, 1939. 

Tha aorld^n death of Frank .Meiland has 
9/ Qome aa a sreAt ahwk to all who knew him 
kcd had followed hin caraer, and hu< work on behalf 
of Afhoana. Ha wat iinforUinately killed when 
attempting to board a train in a fog at South 
Croydon on 9 Februai*}', 

|je waa bom at Heaton Men^y in September. 1970. 
and was therefore 60 at the time of his death. 
Sduoatad at Shrewsbury {Mr. Chance's hoiwe), in 
2837 he went on to Merton College. Ostford. where 
ha gained 2nd Claw Konoura in Modem History, 
He waa aleo in Che College boat. 

In 1001 he went to Northern Rhodenia as an 
adminiatratlvA offlwr in the service of the South 
African Chartered Company and served there until 
1027. la 1014 ha marhe<i Rv^n Scrogga. daughter of 
Commander Scrogga. R.N*. There ajo four children. 

In 1910 he and the late E. K. Cholmely made an 
advantureut journey on bioydaa Korthwarda from 
H.E. Rhodeeia through what wm then Oerman 
Ease Afrioa. on through Uganda and ao down Che 
Hilo. This journey, remarkable at the time, resisted 
in a joinC book in 1011 called TArougA tAe II«ert of 
In 1029 he published TTitoA Sound 
JJriea {Seeley Servio*); in 1097 with Mr. Cullen 
^oung. A/neon Dikmma and in 1099 Slophtinu 
tn Africa (Ck^untry Life). In addition he con* 
CribuCM many artiolee to reviews and raagasinee 
end hii talks for the B.B.C. will be reowraber^. 

For a cine he repreeented Korthem ^odeeia ac 
the Ofllee of the Seet Afrioen SepeodeaeiM In 
London, but in the d e pression of 1991 the Colony 
retrenobed this post. 

Few oMoers wKo have worked in A/noa oan have 
dochoaced ebemselvos to ite eervioe as Mellaad did. 
Hie imdereUnding sympathy with the African 
etood out above all elee; without giving way to 
aloppy sentiosot. he beyond doube had wt gift of 


Komr differentiation in the legal treatment of those 
who practise the relief of pewons who are. or believe 
tlioy are, \mder the ban of maleficent spells, and 
those who impose etwli spells with the desire to 
injure or kill, Hiu plea wes that the help of thoee 
who pracnee cures xliould be eollstM egamet 
those whose deaigriA are evil. The queetwn is 
in practice, however, one prreenting great diffi¬ 
culty and eo far a workable eolutloc has not been 
found. 

He was recently appointed Seeretaiy of the 
Royal African Society, a body in which he had long 
been iutereeted. and during the few month* he 
filled this post he demonstrated the fiair he had for 
the work and the escelloni pamphlet just published 
by the Sooiety. and containing a serlse of reviews of 
hot A Halley's great Survey 0 ? Afrioa is due to hjs 
ioitjattve. He will be diflleult to replace. 

Melland was deeply' reepeoCed at Catorham, 
where he had eeltled and, although an indefatigabie 
worker, always seemed to find time to partiolpato In 

B od works for the people among whom he lived, 
e dewpeet aj'mpethy is expressed to his widow and 
Che family he ]>as left belnntl, C, W H 


Leonard Halford 
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Dudley Buxton. 1100—6 March. 


Son of a well.kncwn London doctor, nnd 
^uoatod at Radley and Bxster Co)!^, Oxford. 
Leonard Buxton combined many intareeta and 
aooompUahments with a taste for adcuDistxatlon 
and a ffenial Mmperamant, which won him Mends 
avarywhere. though bis purely soleatiflo work 
suffered from multiplicity of eagageraaots. Afh&r 
mcLolng diiciootion in the Diploma la Aathropoloer. 
he left Oxford for the WeUoome expedition to tM 
8 udan.aod in 1919 took part in exoavationa in Cyprua. 
From IBU to 1218 he aerved in Fraoee with the 


• —.1 .k • 1 ^ , tri - Cameron Highlanders, and later in the Intelligence 

gWtiag ^r ll«ir skm. His Africans knew It Service. Hie Albert JLahn Travelling FellowahiD 
teo, Md UW inspired gmt devotion on their part, gave him an exceptional opportunity of aoquaintanbe 
Bis ide al of eendoe to Afrioa and to its people ie with rhin*. and tn«ni*«a^ w,._i.f ..-mi. 9 >....... 

clear in all hii worke. 

It may be remembered that tome twenty years 
ego ia Vorthem Rhodesia a curious 


. la Northern Rhodesia a curious individual 
name d Uwana Leaa oecne into proitunenoe tor an 
iofanaoua series of murders. He wee a leader of the 
eo.oalled‘Watch Tower* movement and although on 
ooe hand preaching aalvation, he oominesoed a cam¬ 
paign agauist witch doctors and upon ^e dimaieet of 
grounds drowned a number of men. Having started 
this oareer bis blood*luet seemed to grow and he- 
continued to drown people indiaoriminately until 
the whole region was in a state of terror. B^^n g 
arrested eventually, he was tried for murder, end 
Melland. being w^ loiown for his kzicwlo^ ol 
native ways, was ^pointed to defend him. The 
oonacientious way in whioh he undertook this 
diScult task excited the admiration of many, 
Mwaaa Leea was, however, found guilty and hanged. 

During recent year* Mofland wrote much on the 
eubjeot of native witohoraft, pleading eammtly for 


with China, and insjMred liie books on Tk« Xaclrnn 
Soad and Primitive Labour. 1924. He wae alre^ 
demonstrator in Physical Anthropology at Ox£W^ 
under Arthur Thoineon, and did nvom week ' 
in the Diploma Conuuittee and field work on ea rte 
oeroetenee in the neighbourhood. In i029-^O be 
was Proctor, and found his place te tlAivecaity 
businesa as Curator of the Schools and of the Parka, 
for he was a good botanize and keen gardener. With 
the Keeper of tbe Arehivee, Mr. Strtekland Olbeon, 
he compiled a well-kaown handbook to Oxford 
UniocrcvH/ CtromonUc. Za 1089 be became F^low 
and Buiw of Exeter College, and he served on the 
City Council tiU hie death after a few days* illnan. 
within a few hours of tbe death of his wife. His 
unusual eombinatfon of elaecioal, mathematioal, 
loientifio and technloal knowledge, and hia inaistenoe 
on statietieal methods, which interested him greatly, 
made bim a valuable member of the anthropologioa] 
eohool St Oxford, where he will not be easily replaced 

J. L. M- 
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AFRICA. 


Afric4 Ein«rfonc W. M. itfocmUten. London, 

M 193&. 4l4 pp., 4 nap*. Prk* 15*. 

Ur. UumiU^ is «»)1 kaom to i*tu<tenU of 
AJnc«Q WhAt h« writM ia wriiMn for 

tboM who MO roftdy to do * coruidorfrble amount of 
thinking for thoaaaalvM. In the 400 p4««e of thi* very 
cloady-paoked etudy he never relaxee in order to melee 
thjo(B ea^ for euoh ee are not able to move at hie pace 
•Ad upon hie level. But. at that paca and upon that 
level, the reader Acde hiineelf travelling more eeajly ae 
he pTooeede, Thie ia pertly due to a K'ft which the 
auther poeeeeee* of re>invlgoreting hia fellew.t/avaller 
from kM M time. Ue <loee thi" )n hie wi’itang juat ee 
ha doee it in epeeeb or debate; by the ronitant play of 
a t*ii which provee even more of a etimulant thiA a 
vnUe producer and—where neea»aafy-.-by ahafu of 
irony, none the leae effective beceuae it eeerae at dnit 
eight eo gentle. U need hardly be aeid that neither wit 
nor irony la ever uaed cheaply. 

Th* range of African experience which Ur. Uaemillan 
hee lied wnce the eloletered day* of a South African 
profbawrehip JuetiAee the very wide sweep teken here; 
though in one raepaet that experience falh short of 
eempletwM. Ue hea never had any long.term intintaey 
with village life; Che kind of intimecy that permlte 
growing interchange of thought throu^i lenauage 
mutuaUy un^rttOM. end the enme Into tiu aooieJ end 
domeetio eirele of a people whose barrier* of reearve 
have, through long aequalntanoe. been removed. It 
wae, therem^ with partioutar intereat that one turned 
to hi* aeotlon on ' Amean Society.* Thu I* the central 
section of ?art 1, in which a general view of the African 
baol^round—' backward Africa*—i« provided. 

The whole of Part 1, with ite aectlona on * The Mweion 
* of Civiliaation; * The BooU of Dackwardneaa,' * African 
* Boclety,' * The Land,' I* of Aindamenial Importanoe 
einoa A^mca** backwardnese—resulting from * tne fbrcee 
* of ^aieal nature *—givee rise to every one of the 
dUAoultiee which faoe all who have anything to do with 
' Ihe wnti MBt * It i* pert of my theme that poeitive 
* * to Africa have at elmoet eswry point been 

* • detenrln ed largely by force of difflcult, imperfectly 
* uaderetood ooBdit^oae and olKumiUneea.* TIu leader 
•eoa diaeover* that the African Is going to receive 
an exoeediAgly oompreheoding treatment, though the 
laok of loag.term iAtimeoy at the hearth and in the 
horoe will scow iteelf here end there. It must be eeld, 
however, that this happenJ (an the main) with referenoa 
to relatively minor maHeie. The general picture la not 
misleading end ie very eenaitive to re^ veluee. 

Sueha etetament a* * In Africa slaveiy wa* indiganoua/ 
(p. ought not to have been made. In epeaking of the 
^h value pleoed upon children It ahowe leea than foil 
e^pnheatom to eay (P. 51) that they wore valued 
* for work end defence.' ^ie ie entirely to overlook the 

E lritual neceenty of having children, eiace without 
uily on this earth them could be no oootinuence or 
M^laaoe In the * upper house.’ Aa 8t. Paul would eey, 

* W# without them cannot be made perfect.' 

AffsJn, when Inferring (p. SI) to what is deecribed as 
the spawning of children,' the ignorant reader is lefr 
with the bare picture of our pawnshop technique to 
guide him. No attempt at all is made to describe ths 
vital distinction between shiv* and ttrf in Africa; a 
distbiotion luptemely vital beoaute Africa provide* tbo 
only tntt . to fee ae ooa knows, of social disbnetiona 
biesd on juetice end void of rancour. Pinallv. the effoct 
(pp, 32^53) of ferocioue condenaetion in Mr. Macmillao's 


remarks on Marriage is to lead him into confused ami 
misleading atatamenta, where not only is the distinction 
between the matri. end patrilooal forms not clearly 
main tamed, but no Indication whatever is given that, 
in Africa, tha observer looks down into an arena where 
at this moment (but in widely separated naciore) the 
meat domestic drama of the e!^ js bMng played out; 
m evolution of human merriego from the dominance 
of the mother.group to that of the fetiver. 

But from the point of view of the book's main theme, 
these may be re^r metters. They are mentioned here 
aa illustration of the handicap under whloh anyone 
must move who has not had {ong.larm intimacy with 
' the primitive situation .* There are, no doubt, tlioee who 
in Kr. Macmillan's view tend to iJealiee (bee primitive 
eiUietiOD, but it would be indeed unfortunate if emergent 
Africa could net count *t laast upcm some who ere 
able, with eome intimaoy, to attempt its interprstetion. 

I would place the Dictriet Oftioer as the one t« whom 
this book will be moK welcome. In it he eomee, at lest, 
to hie own. Those of ue who have known him and 
watched him at h(s patient t*0e knew well that It is 
upon him, rather (han those In higher authority, that 
Xn» procees of earvlng Africa doee most surely uepend. 
W*jtl) him In this book there ntancle aleo the mlseionary, 
ee inds^ they so often stand together nowadays ell over 
the lend. iTr. Macmillan’M crucial question as to how 
fkr (if at til) these two may 1 ^ allow*il to believe that 
eelonlat policy still permit* them to talk in tarma of 
' service' to Africa, is eddrsMOd to other quartors. 
Kav the time net be long delayed when preoccupetlen 
wUn anxieties nearer our ohores will elaoksa, end permit 
this queeticn to be faced. 

Within the present book, end for the purpoeea uf 
that crucial question, 1 wouM partleularly raeommend 
study of the aectlons dealing with th* pokey of Segwu 
gation, with Population, with th* Land, end with Nativs 
Adminietntion; including, of court*, whet ie said, very 
wisely, on Indirect Rule. None iKlI epprecleie Mr. 
Maenullen'e critic Isn and appralsati ntore, perhape. than 
the member* of the admintsiretive service m Kyaealancl. 

1 regret that the moment of publioation hM meant 
that no relbrenoe ha* been possible tc one very enlighten¬ 
ing oomnbutien from a native African in e bock that 
has just preceded Mr. Macmillan**; a rcntrlbution 
which would have been invaluable her* when dealing 
with the Lend ae th* basis of eecieJ and economic life. 
1 refer to Mr. Kenyatta's approach to that eubjert n* 
something which tn th* mind of hi* people Has th* value 
^ a ‘ materned relationship.' Th* ei^ftcAnce of that in a 
lend whose univemal expreecion in lime* of streea U 
‘ Oh. my Mother I' will not asoapo notice. 

1 repet also, in a volume that is epIendicUy mdaxed 
and documented most thoroughly througMut, the 
absence of epedftc reference to writers from whom 
quotation ia made without rtamc or ecurcs. It was, for 
instance, emesing to And th* name of Dr. £. W. Smith 
entirely abeent. But, such thlngn notwithstaadlag, it 
je no exaggeration to say that llus crowning work oTMr. 
MacmiiliAS is the most widely useful survey of the African 
situation at present avsulable. CULL'EN YOUMO. 

African Women : A Study of (ha Ibo of N^erla. 
. By Syioia lAitii'Boot, LootrAuJm* ftuoarch Fellou. 
inn WiA a forvaord Mr Lord Xuponf. O.C.td.O.. C-B., 
D.S.O. London, ruber ^ 7ob*r. 1995. Deny Sec. 
867 pp.6 iRuHroiiono. % map*. Prio* 15*. 

Tlw women of Ibolaod ere not as other African women. 
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dp pretty much m they pleaeo; oikI whni they feel 
like it tuey do it eJl togetW. Purutg the pooiu>mic 
depreeiion of 1929 they conceit'ed ft violent lietml pT the 
Oovemraent end of their own chieh. end ftcUiis like one 
men, or one women, they made hay of the whole eyatem 
of law and order. It Is obvioua therefore, aa Mrs. teith- 
Rote eaye. that their friendly oo>operaiien in the futtin 
will be ae nec o eeary aa their enmity would be dcaoetreua. 
And. be it remembered, the Ibo ftie no iiwignifieane 
people. They are the tar^t. or eeoond laigeet, tribe in 
Afrtea, and wieely, or unwunly, have plumps eolidly for 
ae miith European culture aa they ean ^t. 

Mr«. Leith Roee undertook thia atady ae a Le%*erhulm6 
Reeeoreh bellow. Bhe wee well qualldod for lier taek 
by ft long ftcquaintonse with the peoplM of Xigerlft. 
Butahe had no previoue ftxperleBoe oftlie Ibo tlwroeeK’ee, 
and ae the time at her diapoaal wfta inouffleient for 
acquiring a knowledge of the very difficult Ibo larwaoe 
•he wae obliged to work through intarprotara. Yet m 
epite of thaea drawbaclu. and the dlffloulty ako of 
carrying out inveetigitiona among a people who were 
•t)ll diagrunciid, ehe lurreeded in colle^lng a great deal 
of valuable information, which la here praoented in ai> 
extreroaly aitrftcti\'e form. 

The book le a aludy in culture ooutact, and the 
method of atudy wee to aeleet groupa at tyfrical ateiu 
ef SuropeenlsatJon, beginning with one hvlng under 
oomporatively primitive conditional then proceeding to 
one whioh hod more fbequeni eontaote wUh the outer 
world Iir\ the form of mlaelona. iaorhera, middlemen, 
motor lorriea ar>d ao on), than to a aami^urbaii community 
which ftlao a Oovamment centre, and Aiiatly to a 
large coaet town {?ert*Haroourt) which had no tre^itlonal 
background of native life and Indeed owee Ita exiatenee 
aolely to the new cendltiona. The dIaUneUona between 
the flrat three greupe are not, perhapa. to be pruaad. ainoe 
there ta acareely a village in the whole of loolond whleb 
oannotnowboaetaeburoh oraehooi. In the raoet remoM 
villegea Bucepaan cotton gooda have diapleeed the native 
cloth woven of raffia, and all ever Iboland the European 
trade tn paltt>oU hae beoome the dominant ecenomio 
fhotor. it erovidee th# people with the meana to pay 
tl^ tax aod to buy the clothee or ether European artlolee 
whiobhave beoorne neoaaaary to their new raannerof living 

Having been hereelf a nember of the Education 
Departaent, Mre. Leith<Eoae Ipeakt with authority on 
eduoatlon. She oboervea that one of the effeota of 
our eyetem of education ia that the Ibo eorreepond wi^ 
one another in Engliab and not in Ibo, and that boya and 
l^b evwi write tholr love lettera In Bngliah (p. SS). 
Education ia regardad [wimarily aa a iseaae of obtaining 
voploynen U and ao everyorio inaiau on laamiog Bngliah. 
Abe ooaaldora tha undiaoriminating demand for eohoola, 
good or bed. and often oonduoted oy icoorapetent, iasy, 
aair>aatiaffed taechera, aa a eerloua danger (p. US). 
Hcaeevee. parente apend ao much money on education 
that there ia often nothing left t« provi^ Mde.prioee. 
At the eame Ume higher bride-pricea ore expected for 
girle wbo have raoelvod a g^d education. Yat many Ibe 
men prefer ),>niwl,uftated wivee, beoauae they ere more 
eacieot and leae expenaiva. Among tha Ibo the womait 
arc bread.winnera no lew than the men, and a ayatom of 
eduoatioQ which teoehee theib merely to be &oe young 
ladiaa laavae tbem and their huabenda atranded (p. 297). 

It ia re^eabiog to haar (p, US) that childjwi who go to 
oobool do not appear to m leae reepectful towarda tbeir 
parente. On the other hAnd it u pointed out (p. 827} 
that oee of the aeorw by whkb hee^ of familiae oaintain 
their authority le throng the beiief that quartellijig 
oflbnda ^ * otedicioee ' which arc kept in the bouee. 
Tbuf. when the houa^old beocioea Chriotteo. thia meecs 
of mamtoiaing order ia daatroyed. 

[ li 


On the eubjeot of tniaaiona Mrs. LetIh.Roaa ia very 
outepoken and dcclarea (p. 170) that " ccnveralon ia the 
“ eaaily aocepted condition on which a child con attain 
'* to the aohooi which will give him the leorrung wbieh 
“ will give him the job/' But thIa doea net explain tuch 
facte ea that, when aewe goee round that a Bather ia 
coming to aay Uaac. the (Aurch ia packad with people 
who had left their homee long before daylight (p. id^). 
The meet movement towarda &uiatianity hao, orcouree, 
rabed many difficult problema which are fully and fairly 
dlecueaad by Mrs. LelOi-Roea, The queotlon of polygamy 
venue monogamy haa led to the formation ot a native 
Chriat iin aect which illowe polygamy. One of the main 
arguraenta brought agiinet monogamy ia that to an Ibu 
a chUdlM marriage « no marHage at all. Of a barren 
wife it ia aaid that ahe ia no more than a piece of 
" furniture." Or the huaband’a relative! may say to 
him " Your wife eats and alcepe, and eleepe ancT aata—le 
' It for thia that we have paid a bride-piw r ** (p. 870). 

In PcK'Harrouri «e see a ooi^lete braakdown of the 
iracJit lonal forma of netive life, The basic soelal unit, the 
extended family, with ite network of Interdepeadent 
rclateonahipe, ie not found at Port'Haroourt. There, Wo, 
women are boroft of one of their main Intereets ia Ufe— 
tha farm. The more eilucatail man have forgotten any 
netive dauicas they ever know and attend ' hfTij • 
Kuropean linee. There le a cinema owned by Africans, 
and on aun<lay bells clang out from tha ^urthea of 
founean differont Chriitian eeote. Nut a very cleeeant 
pleture 1 Yet it la admittad that nvat of the inliobicanta 
of Pcrt'Harcouri regard themsalvea merely oe birds of 
passage. Many intarcetlng details era given about the 
eeonomio life—how European Arms consult the woman 
traders about tha Mtteros received from Rnglan d, or how 
two womea, ona irviiig In soma Inland town and tha other 
at Port.Haroourt. carry on a trading partnarshlp, tbo 
former sending vame and the latter fish and b^ cf 
olotb, Mre. L«th.Itoeai incidentally, formed tha opinioo 
that Ibo woman were mere capable of co •operation than 
men and had a more coamopolitan ouUoc^ due partly 
the syatam of exogany which givaa women experiaaea 
of Ufb in more than ona eommuAity, and partly to the 
Riirkating mtam which brlngi together women of 
couatleas differant eorrununitlaa tnraa or four time* every 

It will be acen that Hre. Lajth.Rcoe's book louchsa a 
great variety ef eu ejects. It ia a etlmulatlng study which 
can be commanded to all who am interaetad in the new 
AfHoa. If it appears to be acmewhat subjaotlva, thia ia 
due, in tha main, to the nature of tha subject. No errors 
or miaphata were obearved, except that Nigeria is 
dasonbed as a 'Crown Colony', There are soote 
dahghtlU phatogrspha C. R. MEEK. 

A Handbook of Ttwana Law and Custom. Compiled 
for tht BecAuonolaad f'roMUoraSe AdmtneeOWMn 
by I. BcAopera. ffuoMehed for fka /nfemotionol 
0/ A/rioan L«nfuaM$ and CuUurti 
ly IM Oyerd Unitwtifw iVsw, l99V tie 326 oe. 

1 map. Pfiet 21 s. 

Profasaor Schapera has oompiJad this handbook at the 
rwfuaat of the BeohuiaeJaad Protectorate Adrainietnv 
tion: and the Tewana thanMlvaa requested thet eopw 
such record of their lew should be mode. The book will 
undoubtedly eetisfy those for whom it hea primarily 
been written, the British and Tvwena sdminatratora 
It wlU also be of great value to eocial anthropologiate 
Chapter I gives a clewr and concise description of (hs 
social etruoture of the Tswana tribes, delbdu the nature 
aad functions of the pobtical, territorial, kinship see 
and otsM groups, and indicating their coincidenS^ 
divergenoe and interdependence, Tha is fundomentel to 
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inj account of law, a£nc« la^ rulaa alwaya Jnvolva tho othM. Thii Making of alblioitTi it a iiotm’urthy con* 
wlaiionahip of panona, «vmi in relation to a thing, tribution to the atuHy of kiuahip. 

Tlxia daacnption ia the background to both the adfoicia* I would ruggeat Profbaaor dchei>era that when ha 
tration of faw and the le^ rulaa. praparoa tha aecond edition of Ihu book he ad<l an 

Ohaptar 11 deale with the nature and eouroea of Tiwana anelyaia of the fu ndanental legal concepta of the 
law, Yheraaremanyaanctionetoenforcatheoheervanre, Tewaiia. and atata whether they generalise them. For 
and to puoiah breacW. of eocial njlea; eociai rulea era example, l)e raeerda (hat if a purehaaer haa a heifer 
demarcaiad aa ' law.’ which a man ean be eorapalled by poIntM out to him, but doea )iot take it from tbe eoller'a 
the conatituted tuthoritiea to obearve. Three authors cattle poet, he la entitled to ite ktfue: but if it dies or 
tiee. the courta, an eaaly dietingkiiabed among the atraya, ho cannot claim rompeneation. That le, fo point 
Tawana. ButTawanaprecedeata ana practice, which are out a beaat ronalltutea legal delivery $> and the naxun 
in theory the baaie of the law, are not written, " We 'where the risk la, titer* ia th» benent apphea, aa in 
'' may, tharefore. regard aa a law any njlo of conduct Roman law. Do rhoTawana (aa the 2ulu du) formulate 
" likely to be enforced bv the courta If and when it la fheea maximat Da they apply to the purchaea of com, 

' bmught befom them.** Sehapeta conteaea that thia a pot, a blanket I Schapara quoM many Tawana 
definition may be ** unaaUafacropy to the puriet." elnce maximi; theae. and other unformulaterl prmciplea, 
** it poaeibly mean* the Incluaion of aome rule* the courta might wall be analysed. 

'•will not eiiforve if put to the t«it." Thla apology k Thnt Prefbaaor Schapera'e analyata of the body of 
unnec^Mry. It it. afcer all. the beet deflnltien that a Towaca law raiaea thee* fundamental queaiiona of 
European Jurlat, writing a taxtbeok on aome part of tlie African legal concept* ia a tribute to hie deep kiumladn. 
law, can mve $ and licha^ra’a handbook la to be a guide, end to tlie aoclologieal an^uriallc clarity he baa brought 
not a COM. It ia abo rfto beat definition of law (Jurlatlc to bear on hii demareated problem. ^ 

mire) that a aociologbl can giv*. MAX OLLCKmAN. 

Daepite ihie demarcation, w book doea not giva a ..... 

formal eccuuni of theee rulee only. Thay are deaoribed Bantu Harletga. jVy ff~ P~ Junod ; niih iKuaf^iorM 
ir> the whole eetting of the Tewana’* ■ocla) ayetam and j a a and f<iaua Ju^a. 

their actjvitiea and ceramooialai and in iha*fl daeorlp* 111/ >141 PP<» blMiograpAy artd insra. 

tiona rulaa unanforoaabla at law, but aaiictioned in other It ih dlflieuk to Imagine a mota apprapriato 

wtya, are included, though the legal ruin, and the rejne* tribute w th* work and lo the memory of the lata 
die* tha eeurt will adopt to anforee obaervuica of them, Dr, H, A, Junod than tlio Invitation addrawtod to hta 
are alwaya clearly indloated. Tliough Schapera haa aon, by the Traniivaal Mine MadloaJ Omear a Aaeoolaflon, 
dallbarataly not dealt “with Tawana government and to delner before them a iterlea of leelurea on tha llfo and 
" law M aotutlly aaen In praetica." th* mention he doe* euetoma of tho Itaniu. That Invitation in 1 eSfl wa* al» 
make of thla wider eodclofical background of law ia a tributa to eocUl anthropology aaaucn and, incidenuily. 
fuU of promise for the book on thia theme he eaye ha ia to tha lli>aral outlook to*day eo manifest within tha one 
going to write. are* In Qouth Africa where black emd white are In 

The ciMtome aitd law here considered are (hc#o continuouii. interdependent contact i the Mining Com* 
obecne*! to-day, though Schtpera continually doMribea pounds of the Hand. 

what the old laws ware, and liew the preaent day laws What ia, however, atill more notewoKhy le the fact 
have devcluped. He oxcludee f>eia hia survey all laws that the lectum in thoir original fbrm proved of so muoh 
alTcciing th* relatione of Tewana to the Adminlatratien intareat that a repeal •eerie* was requetled In ordsr thst 
and nifier Europeans, aa thtaa nre not eegnlaable In the Compound Managen and their ■taiTs might have the 
Tewann courts. Neverthel«a, he notes where Govern* benefit—*' In spite of the exactitig dutiea or Mine 
mont prociairsUona have limited the Jurledielion of “ Compound siaflit. members of tboee aufTs from all 
•4 K''. • Mtive courta, and regulated their procedure and punish* ** parts of the Raef attended the lecture* In Johanneeburg 
* menta. Ur aleo ahowe how rwilfent th* Tawana legal " ibr fi\w nJghtn In succeesien, Xot only ao, but, in 
ayetein ia to new oondiUons, both by chiefe* legislation " contrast to usual expenence, the attendance at the 
and judielal deciaiona. " later lectures •znaedafi the already large attendanco 

In thia brief review it ia impnwihle to diicuse the " at the llret lecture."—(/arrodwJicn). 
actual body of Tawana law, aa deecrlbed, Pertioularly It may bo eaid at once that the volume now in <wir 
valuable are the aaedyeea ot TVwana cooat Itutlonal law hands as a reauit of that elinifioaAt experiment fully 
and cnistom: of the differenee between liaisons, snd explains ths mtoresttsJcen both by the mediculaudicnco* 
maitiagee conaiitutod by publicly approved xuiion, and by tho wkior ecouiar audioncee of mina slafls. And 
and tho full family, with tne ohildres. going to the fatber, we ows it to the Chamber of Mines and their publishers 
a* oetabliahHl by the payment of bride'Wealth; of the that Junod’x work Is available for general enioyment In 
actual meaiking of ' permanent uaufruot in land ' and nucli a delightful and charming fbrmat. TIm forty plate* 
, 'communal tcnuia of land.' In the whole analysis are la^ly drawn IVom Duggan'Cronin's muruilccnt 

Schaprra has given us a magnificent account of all coilectiorvs. Mot unce Dudley Kidd's/'.’MralialKa^reiul 
aapecis of Tawana law, in my opinion th* bnt account S<rvaft {'hiUthood have we had such unexceptionablo 
of law in African literature. pertnerahlp betweei^ author'a text and the camera. 

The book ia not only a Juristic document. Much in it The lectures covered an ethnol^lcal iiitrodueCory talk, 
Is important for other sociological purpusee: f.g., a section on language with spocial rofbreneea from the 
Behapera dea^l^ how ihs Tewana raalie more specific locturer'e Bhang*i*n*Tonga group, a fufiy Uluabrated 
the teittionshipa of claaaificatory nibllnge by ' linking section on folk-lore and proverbial wisdoin, a oonipoalte 
together* eorrain brothers and eUtere : with variations eection on social ergenliA^n involving oot only tha 
the genera] principle ia that eldest eon is linked to family and sex-life with the idea of ^ustioe and Its 
eldest daughter and second son to second daughter; adminUtration. but touching also on etiquette and the 
eldest son ia licked to third son, second son to fourtn son, Bantu heritage in music, and then, finally, two eectiooa 
and Bunilarly wdth daughtars. Linked aiblinga have on the Bantu mind, with the second devoted Co its 
a special Klatlonship, acd it ie. a woman's linked 'religious’ thinking. One dose not know bow far 
brother who k the eperial maternal uncle of her eon. the matetial was expanded from its original lecture 
They havw epecial rights against, and duties to, each form, but it la obvious that the lecture sudiencea 
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Mt ft iTiftgnigMnt survey of ftU tfiAt it nwaiM (o he ui 
Xfnoftn. 

^ f there i« oae f«int of onUdem. ft is thet (he old uim> 
of the phrftm ^ ftnoeeter.wonihip' l» ^nAinteinett here, 
withoot any referenoe to receot itupgeetieiu for exoeiKift. 
tioA vith ft v>ev to ft leBft mieleedinf eppreech to Bantu 
relifloue thought. The aouta] eituatton being one of 
’ oontiauin^ oonolevo ’ with the elder-eWtoenien of 
(he BToup m an atiaoephere of eommuiul fe^nilianty 
whica mav peroiit, not only of erjnuaent with the 
‘ departed' but even, where needed, of relmke and 
oxp^uJatton. it ie important that we rMnove the 
im^icAtione ef * worship * natural to our non*Bantii 
ininde. 

In the eaae of marriAfe, Also, Ami the aaeial orjtftniftA- 
tioA, Home of lie think aunicient attention ie net yet 
balng fbooeed on Afrioa as the etaga upon which tha 
whole avotutienary prooww of marriaga aa a (we'party 
aarperiment Ia RlU viiihle before our aye« under laboratory 
nonditioiw. frein sirUfor.Kirl exehange r^t aeroM the 
epeetrum to the full South AfVloan ioMo condition of 
complete hueband group AupremBoy. The Importanee of 
recoMlaing (hie la perhaps ea great for the Chriatian 
lafMTonary aa for any oihar. ainreln * Christian marriage ' 
we can go to tha Bantu ncC with a foreign intruijon but 
aeCually with tha laat and erowning expariment in 
long eeriee; where htubaml-group and wife*group 
are eijually eoncemed In the welfare of the new 
houaeh^ and where the age.long atniggle bKween 
inatri. and patri^demlnanoe la at lute eeen to he nearing 
solution. 

One mentiona theeo points in ocnelusion net 
ao much aa crliielam but ea auggeation. Thia booh 
of Mr. Junod'i laavaa one reueh too grateful fbr 
there to be room in reviewing it for anything bub a 
meitt ainoMO gratitude and appreoiation. 

CUIXBN YOUNG. 

Tha Yoruba Huabend*Wlfa Coda. 9y fdwofd 
a fin CatM»« (/nfwreity ef Amerioo. 

lUJ AMArcweiogieoi .9«nee Ne. 8. WcAtMon, 
D.C. All. viii+ifipp. A^|J.7g. 

This mooographt luppoeadly oo the Yoruba a 
whole but aotuaJly haaad on an aggnaaptarvea with thrae 
ma^naJ subdivuioaa ef the'people, reveala glarag 
diMUnilaritiee en alnoat every page to wbai am ^own 
to be tha earmeponding eanlinente, pracMeee, and 
oeetome of the raib of the pwple. Even thee, eeue at 
leaol of the autbor'a aeeerliena and ezplanations an 
known to b« uawreeeotaUve ef two of theae Bub< 
djvistona, oanaly, Undo and Ekiai. 

Apart from a refbrenea in two exibeidiary pMoagea to 
' hia relaUvee^’ the wrltar has elimmaUd from tbia 
study all oormSacatlon of the eoaaidereble iogoeiMe a 
Yoraba map's Ibmily aaerts on hie relationship with hh 
wife, as weU ae the pan played by the family, both 
individual aad exteodMl, in tbe elabormtioa eM main, 
benaace of tha Yoruba Huebftad-wife oode. Tha oodMioB 
conetitutae a eerious flaw in a thaeie that eeeoM to he 
fou 2 >ded mere on speoulatlene then on aeoertaaMd facta. 
What happens to aa iadividoal wiie-^^hether in tbe 
aattar of care ■.o4 protaotiozt, eecoal attentlm. fair 
traatiiMDt and >ll»ueags i s oat the ezoluaive coneem of 
her huaband aloea, but that of hia Extended ?sa^ ae 
welL 


A mAage of fiOO to 400 wivea for rvAt men ia 
whftt we knew of Vorubalftad, with a wffe ooetizig 
beVweac £lt and £le, Uy reeaat information ie that even 
the Ruler of Ondo has about twenty o^y. There is oo 
Yoruba word for maaturbation; nanoe ite snppoeed 
prevalence acMiQg zoen and women moet be an 
«•««»««>. N. A- EADIFE. 


The Bantu Tribac of South Africa: Beproductlons 
, of Photographic Scudlac. By 4. M. Lhaaan. 
1114 Tronin. T'ol. Hi. NeeWon /, Rlotes LXXXl- 
OXX. Tha NfUfil. Stdion HI. The Zulu. 
TTttA on iiUrodueierry arikU en £uiu. a BiUtoffrapKy 
and DteertfUitM on Oi9 PIcUt by D. McK. Me^ni, 
B.X., CSttf /nepectof of NtUivt Edveatiort, NoMl. 
C'onsAndfs f/nivereiry Prttt. 

The beauty end distinction of Mr. Duggan.^ordn'e 
photographe are atill further revealed by theee atudlm 
of Zulu life and customs. Dr, Malcolm's m writirig 
a ooncise and popular amount of the Zulus ea an intro* 
duotion, and in annotating tbe placm, was no easy one 
In this lovely hook we find a picture gallery of chie^ 
warriore. women with their ba^, young huntera, and 
inhabitants of the kraals at their daily eccupationa 
To prseerve halanoa, thero might have been a etudy of 
ehildren at play, at home, and one of ehiltlran at their 
work in Mhoo), to ahow theJr eagemeaa to learn, and 
cheir adapubility to new ciKumetanoM. 

dome of the notaa might have bew) a little more 
explicit. Plate XCII indioatea that a woman " baa put 
' up her hair again " when her baby ia nine or ten 
months old. This seeras a rather tame way ^ stating 
that that particular mode of hair.drSMing is the lign^ 
a married woman of full atatua. in thee case rMiored to 
her termer poeition in the kreal after a period of eepara* 
tion eonse^ent upon the birth of the ohild. Plate aCV 
depioie a Zulu gir], but we are not told that she ia 
wearing full ritual insignia. Plate XCVl ahowa a Zulu 
boy wearing a oap of ^ly. and we are told that thia is 
due to Thongft influenee. Aa a matter of fbet, some of 
^0 ThonA use this cap for removing tlie kink in tbe 
hair in order to imitate the white people's hair. Plate 
evil ahowe a man tariAing a hid^ but w» are not told 
what prepaxatfbna, euoh ae plant deeootiona. are used 
in tbe aetual tanalag. Plate CX! portray* a hemp* 
naekar making patterns with aplttb. with a maa attea. 
tively watohing'' to e«e hew he may, in turn, begt him 
" In the intrloeoy of his eSbrte." Aa ipititie ia t«ed ia 
dlvlnetlcn, tha pioiure givee ono the unpreesioo of a 
diviner and his elient. 

A abort note on the oflhography would have been 
ueeftil. Th9 latereatloaal orthograpby doee not seen 
to have been eeruisttttly followed and the oUoke are not 
indicated. But taken as a whole, this is a book of out. 
aUading raerit, which should dad a plaoe in every 
raiaeionary and ethaogmphieal library. 

E. 60KA EARTHY. 

Seuch*Wea< Africa In Early Timet: Being the ftory 
lAF Bouth Wetc Africa up to the date ef 
11)9 Maharero'a death In fflfO. By MwWA 
i'sddar, Ph.D. TranoUuod. edM tmd MA/‘ 
sAofMMd 6v Cyril Q. HnU. LI.D. Oe/erd* PWee 

15s. net. 

Thia work was origiaally publlsbed ia German, and 
a hlatory of 


ooatftiitj, not only a hlatory of tbe bouafry up to 1690, 
but much detail of the eUmoluy ef tba paopls, their 
neeeh, oustoma and i d eas, oelieoted by the author 
durlag a long aojeum m this pasi of Africa. It ia eeean- 
tially a book for tha arsohatr. Much of tha infomatlon 
given is of mtenet, but msey detail* are only of loc^ 
importance. Anyowe lotecwsied ia this country will 6nd 
pacoaal wall worth while, eepeclally when European 
politaoal eonsidereUeas are fbcusiiig attention on thf eg 
Airieeuv areee which were formerly under Gennac 
admintstrmfon. That aAninistration wae flrst exeroised 
m 18S4, but the death of Maharero formed a oonvemeat 

K lnt It which to e o a o l ude tbe early hictory of South 
Mt Afrioa, and it ii intended to pubUifi a eequeJ 
dealing with the Oerman ooeupatioo, M. C. B, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Observut^onj on Hr. Francis Rodd*s ‘Rock Drawings 
jaa ATr/ com pared with Dr. Winklor’s 

iflh * Rock Drawtnfi from th« EajUrn Desort of 
Uppor UYP^‘ 0/. Itviii. 183«. 

Srm -* All who are intorootod in the ethnolo^ of the 
Sahara aad Sudan wlU \po1eoroe Mr. I^ranoii RoiUl's 
analgia of 'Soma Rook Drawing! from Air in the Suuiham 
' Sah^.' publiahed in the Journal ef cAn fl«ual AfUhre- 
LXVn 1.1988. There can he no <loubt 
that hi! differentiatkm into four rlMoee of the drawing* 
with whieh he deeJa ja juetifiod. and that the dealgnation 
' Tuareg' mar be applied to all of them. On the other 
hand, aa Ur. hodd nimeell pobta out, thdr preeiaa aig* 
luSoaoca ia inaeveral reapeota spaa to variant eoojaeture. 

With regard to omiaeion to depict the mouth " in 
the drawings he obaervee that " the writer la frankly at 
'* a ]osa to explain the problece.'* 

Xo one in tba pieaenb atata of our knowledge oen be 
ouite sure on a aubject of auoh complesty. but it la at 
least possible that the diffareotla.t4ona of dreae in these 
diawinga ia not eo mueb due to diAerenoaa wbioh can 
be tamed eth^. cor yet to very great diCerenoe b the 
reepeotlve period of their exeeutlon. bet Co dilfsreeoee 
of eaata, ataiua. er habit in tba diflarent olsiiaa of persona 
daplotad. With regard to Type I, (or batanee, "The 
" fiovr.glaaa type," it may be (and probably is) the ease 
that its origin^ model was the leather >fMaA. with belt, 
formerly worn by warriors net only in the SaJtara but in 
pgju w the Sudan. In sReot, however, these figures 
de^ot the general appaaranee of preaant day Sudaneee 
or Saharan wairlera. who hava in BlblieaJ phrase 
' girded up their lobe.* etharwiae ' belted knlghta.' The 

e lal must perhapa net be unduly preeaa<l. Vrt it ia at 
netewertny that b Dr. Winkler's reeently pubUabad 
Jiotk »/ llvjm SMt (Egypt Exploration 

Sooietv, 1988. p. 18}. it la noted that in many RIemy 
" drawings from the Eaatam Desert the body It eight. 
" ebaped** <4.. preeenta an appearanoe aimiTar to that 
deaeribed by Mr. P>odd ae " hour.glaaa.*' 
fiegardbg Typea III and IV.—the former of whieh wear 
aquare*pat^a^ /iMsAe. while the latter wear baggy 
trousera, with the shirt hangbg outalde them b aoeord 
with Sudaneaa fsahion* Ur, Rodd thbka that oertalA 
eamplH "lead one to the Inevitable oonelualon that 
'* tbs twe typee of drees were being worn oonsomporarJIy. 
'* while the diifenDt head .shapes suggest at least two 
" different ruodaa of head*oraamenta.tlon.*' As the 
eoAvarelon to Islam of Tuareg b Eesaan began about 
the eleventh oentory. when some of them dret oame down 
to ATr. It may perhapa ba seppoeed that Type III repre* 
seat* in some measure the proJslamto dreea of tlie 
Saharan rao«e who were oalledTenshu by tho Sgyutians; 
while tbe beggy trouaered Type IV ware Uoelem Tuareg. 

The fact that ic five of the drawings of Typo III the 
aobject earried Urea «m«U tpsars (the correct number for 
a Tuareg warrior) may indicM that they repreeant males, 
while the fact that all Hr. Rodd'a eocamplce of Type IV 
(with the baggy trousers) have also a olroulnr fianged 
di^ aa * haed^ may probably be eonneeted with the 
weering of tome sort oi' turban.* with or without a ohb 

B . as veil. A mare circular atrip of cloth round the 
with mouthpiaoe attached ia quite oonmon on the 
Routbem fringe of the Sahara. But it inty further be 
obaerved while the garmenta of Type III are oerhi^ 
ao^og^ Co the germecie of Che Tamehu Libyans 
reproduced (after Bates) b Ur. Bedd's Tlata VII. they 
are tV> very sirallar to garmeaCe even now worn by the 
pertoael aUendaate, or household sieves, of chiefs b 
£«mu and the Sshsce. 

Tbe eonventlonalised heed of Type IV is also similar Co 


that of the Blemy oamel .riding wsrrfnralinwn In Plato III. 
18, M. 187 in Wilier*a ifoek D^virmao/ Upper Ei/mt. only 
thM the Utter Is iMttar drawn and more like ■ Tuareg. 

The abaonoa of any indication of a mouth in Hr. 
Rodd's drawings is a feekum which they sbero In rvtnmon 
with the Biemyan pictures found at Karanng by fhi* 
Krkley Coxa a;q)e4iitu>ni end with the BIsmyen pk’turcM 
found In the ‘KssCem Desert by Dr. WinkJsr anil reprn- 
ilurw<l in hia rerwnt work iner\tfonu<l abiit'o. 

The meening of a number of itmkeu sidier venloel re 
at an eagle on the top of the h^da of Type III Is perhaps 
UoubCfur Mr. Rodd equates them to the ostrirh leethera 
of the Egyptian Temaiho drawbgs. It ia poosible diet 
they are feathers, eapeelally if the figures reprseent tbe 
]>ersanal attendants ef ehiefa. ^ey may evert represent 
Che head.drees of some deity, a.g.. the Egyptian Dm Uic. 
for the custom of putting feathers in the hair for magioai 

S urpoea on featal oeaeslosa is pretty wldeepread in the 
sham ami fiudan. Oatbe othsr hand, a (Tamahok 
«fu«n) or cap with horns was a common teharan bead* 
dreai in the twelfth century, and it is net impoeeible Chet 
some of the strokee have that signiflosnoe. 

There nmalna Ur. Kodd'a Type II. the ' demon ' or 
‘imp* figuree. which in point of (o) cheb two •homed 
app^aace and (6) the preeeaoo of a renleal heatbdrees 
comparable to a ' Phrygian rap.* might be comparable 
not oNy to many of (he Karanog Blemysn drawiAgs, but 
also to the Biemyan Phrygian*cap head.dreeeee shown 
on Dr. Winkler's plates, anrl tho cap of tbe traditbnal 
* Jeuear of Oukhema * b Kubia. who nad the ' two horns 
* and the golden brsoelet,' and probably la repreaentad 
in a picture found at Karanog, (Palmer. Tfte Bemu 
Saftarc and Sudan, T/oadon: Murray, )98fi« p, 188.) 
Yet ae they are aescelatad with elephant aad giraffas. It 
would eeem more probable that ths * imp ^ elaas of 
drawlngeType II an in general maantto rejneeent ikeoroas. 

It is notleaabla that to the arms of several tn tha 
figures b Ur. Rodd's glyphs Is suspaaded a eireular 
objsot which may very poeeibiv be a bracelet of sCcne 
or metal, aad in Mth Hr. Redo'a pleturee and ihoeo of 
l>r. Winkler several oaiaele oarry a skin water^bag. 

The seUtemant of Tuareg in Cha Atr region both on 
the authority of local records. whIoK Mr. Rodd mentions, 
sa well M on Arab historloal data, cannot ba^acod 
earlier than the eleventh or twelfth oentory. Tuareg 
did. however, oome down to the Vpper }figer Region as 
early as tbe eevanth century. In any ease. Utsrefore. 
the Tuarog glyphs b ATr cannot well be earlier chan the 
seventh eentu^ a.o.. which, on Che vae liand, ia a 
far ory from Che days of tha Teuohu. and on the other 
ta oontamporeneous with Che extenaive displacement e( 
fiaharan peoples which was the result, ftreUy. of 

a ssbien invasion siid other upheaval! in tbe Kile 
ay. and. eeeond^, of the Arab bvaaions of Africa. 
In the Baetem DeserC ot Egypt roada from Egypt 
lead to Keeeir aad Aidab on thoBed Sea, Dating from 
ths period 26<M50 a.p.. Dr. Winkler's Blecnyan. glypha 
foiud in that leglen show a people who used tbe Tuareg 
oblong shields. He writoa that: " In Biemyan timea 
" tbe camel appears for tba first time b the desert 
" drawings. it appeare not sporadically but as tbe 
" favourite animal of*»caa deeert dwelloie. They btro- 
" duced tbe arumal into the country. The multitude of 
*' oafael*marka. as well aa tbe oamel drewings. prove 
*' that tbe importation was oompletely succeesful. By 
*' the camel iMse people became weaJ^y. This favear* 
*' able change of &e nase of oatarial life explains tbe 
** sudden rise of tha hitherto nearly unknown Blatnyea 
" in the third oentory A.n. to a power menacing Roman 
‘* Sgypk” (Winkler, p. 19). 
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&«dse b«co^' almoft tn echo of IbA Kheldw^a 
(leecription of the crigia of the HuUtbemtm or ^ Veiled 
' Tue^ ' in the rif of Abjceirue," thie leUer eentecoa 
oould eUo mehUia be epplted to the eheo^ in 

the North Afrioan ftoman ffme# about fih 0 * 400 , a.p. aa 
comcM^ with the Romeahnw# of 1-260 a.o.. a chen« 
whioA wu cauaed by the oamel. (Qautier. L*» Si^<ie3 
OhKun iu Uoghri^. Porin : Payot, 1027.) Hence the 
inferance edpporte<l by many other oonaideMlona eet 
out in the writer'a woric. Tht Bomu BoAoro and BiMfcin. 
that it waa mainly the eama oamel^ownutf nooa wlie were 
rttponeible lor idenUeal phenomena both in the Eaetem 
Deeort end in the dahara, end that they are the Tuareg 
of the Sahara. Since 300 an. dieaa. euatoma. religion 
and even pbyeical typa have been eubjeet to oonatant 
change thnughout tlie Sahara and Sudan, but for* 
tuaaiely tha kuagdom of Bomu {originally a kingdom of 
Tuaieg aomeda) haj reUlned, eithar in iU reoorda or 
euikme. enough of Ite pre*laUinio garb and ritual 
to aup^y certain cultural llnka, which would other* 
wtae nave vaniahed, between the enolent Eaatem 
Deeert on 
other. 

Mere partieulariy ia thia the eaee with preTalaraio 
roll^oua and cultural {due. for. ineomplete u data and 
•tody are, it la evidaot that at one time tha goda of 
Kanem and of the Southern Sahara were thoee of Maroa. 
and of the Slemyaa. Dut it will be aeid that culture 
oozuieYioa between the Sahara and Bed Sea. even if 
proved on a large aeale, togMber wish an analogoue 
oomiQon oemel.baeia of maMrial lifa, are not aufAoient 

E roof of athoio oonnexien between the Tuareg and 
laayaa, muah Uae of ethnic identity. That la true, 
though it muat be ramembared that the' noble Blemyta * 
were a oemparatlvely iroall oaate, u were and are the 
* noble Tonrac.* and that tbe bulk el the Blemyoe. aa in 
tha ocM of Che Tuareg, would be * freemen.' ' eerfa,' or 
' alavae,* of mixed orlm. On tbe other hand, a oertaln 
d^jree of ethnle probaoiUty ea regatda origin ii indicated 
by the face that in the veiy eld Anu Zekl ovale of legen^ 
eeociareiag tha ooralag of the Arab* to Korib Afneain 
(he oeventh^veoth oenlurlaa. the name given to the 
Tuaiwg with whom they fou^t ia Ilani-^llara being 
equivalent to Arm! or Aniska. na ethnic term appUM 
by the Hanurl of Bomu to white North Airioana who 
were not Tura. tbe latter being a naroe ^plied by tha 
Sudaneu originally te PheeiueiaQ traderi. 

The nacM TW" ia eltarly eoruiaated with the tribal 
naoue' leanta a nd Zuzntuna. eta., eto.. vhleh were given 
by tbe Arab* to Toarog unite, and to the Arab name for 
tbe Tuiieg ahield IwiJipa. On the othv hand, an ia* 
aoripUen M Pbiba leema to indicate that tbe Ueroltic 


U marked Hmto da ame. ana uaogna ir itxij ano eomu 
mnreh with Nubi^ In a map publi^ied in tbe Quai 
d'Horlege at Parie in 1709 tbe duert to tbe weat ot 
Egypt ia marked u inhabited by I*evata or LebeMe, to 
tbe w«t of whom are the towna Eeila and Zuila and the 
lend of Tiimn while to the couth of Fetua ia the 

* Deeart of Mddi.' inhabited by * Lucopta and Lump- 
' tunaa celled Uurahatin W tbe hmCoriaiw,’ and couth 
of tbu again, the land of l&war with another ' daaert of 

• pmnd andhrutaL* South of the 
latter ia w hdogdom of £miem. On thla ibm alao the 
IdngdORM of Borau and Qao^ extend to Ku^ and 
the Teda arc aaIW Berdoa. Tha data incorporated in 
theu mepe eaem to dutinguiah betwean the Lamta 
and Ballo (Al BAliun — Blemyu) on the ow band aa 
' Warrior CMtea.’ and tbe Levata {Libyan*) Buge (Beja) 
or Berdoa (Tada) on tha other. 


ariatocraoy were alao known aa Aruml. (Palmer, TAe 
Bomu BaAwm and Budun, p. 138n.) 

Tha inferenoe to ba derived from the application of 
tible Domaoelature ia eupported by tha common belief 
in Bomu that both the Tuareg and Tura orkinally 
came from Syria (from Aram) and oama into the oahara 
trio Arabia : not that they were of ' Arabian orieia.' 

If, however, thii tradition la rejected, we would expMt 
that there ahould be eomo plaumble explanation of the 
fact that, alike in the Blemyon drawiiw of tbo Eaatem 
Botart. in drawui^ found at tbe Blemyan city of 
Karaaog, and on the Atr rocka. men are invariably depio* 
ted without moutha ^ and that, oa f ar a* chewricer is aware, 
covering tha mouth, aa an iodioadon of rank, la tbe rule 
from Abywinia to Sanegal, and nowhere etae in Africa. 

If thelMt'Bamad inJ^ition or ouatom did net evolve 
itaelf on the Bed Sea littoral, it muat aoxely have oome 
from the Beat, not tha Weat. But tha artiolea of Aaiatio 
apparel which moat oloealy raaembla tha Tuareg Ztffmm 
am the rnoutb'vail ahown on figurea in the ataiHaay at 
Peraepohe, the eepiul of Aohemenid Penia. and ^ 


a l>anng the Aehamenid period many ooloniae of 
e and Perelena went forth from tha Peraian Empire 
to Aeia Minor and further aouth. They were of a feudal 
military type, more or lean nomadic, and after tha death 
ef Alexander the Great ware often a thorn In tha aide 
of tha Bomana. Uithrldatek VI Eupator. for inaUnoa. 
mada axtenalvo uae of them oa tuxiUariaa. and it waa 
when at war with him ia 74 9.O. that tbe Romana firat 
aaw Pa mela at the aiege of Oytieua. It waa tha Iranian 

R la of bhia type who introduced the worth Ip of 
ra Into the Jtoman Emplje. ee that in the time of 
Diocletian 28^03 a.n. Mlthralam eama to be recognlied 
effoially oa the ohlef cult of tbe Bomaa world. That 
date la almoat oonUmporanaoua with the aenith of 
Blemyan aaoandaney lathe Sudan, and Cumoat obearved 
that fturepe waa nevar mora Aaiatle than at thia period. 
It waa alao the period whan eenala dnt arrived in North 
Africa ia aay oooaid^rebU aumbere. tboxigh by that time 
they had b^ma very aumareua In the Eaetem D eeart 
ef figypt, amoM Blamyee wbo oorabiaad tha wonhip ef 
a dai^ called Maadulia {In fact a aolar eulC, not dlaairnllar 
to that cf Mlthra) with the looal Egyptian ouJta at 
Ueroa and elaewhere. 

It ia therefore net lunrlalng that In deecriblng one ef 
the reoaot^ dlaoovered clemyan rook.drawinga (Tl. V. i) 
in hia work aiMve maotloned Dr. Winkler obeer^ that 
it oompriiea “ a man on horaeback (moulAlaM) ia the 
atUtu^ ef St. George, the Qod Min. aad a camel. All 
" thtM men are elmwn full faeo. wearing the Phrygian 
'* cap.* My diet Impraeaion waa that they wara Uitbrele 
" repraicptationa." 

In thia connexion the mythological contant of the 
DtonyekMCi of Noncua of Panopolia, written about 
&9G-403 e.u.. which ia in general aooord with atatereenta 
about the atl^o f ff *»»»•'>«■ of the Blemyae mad* in other 
Greek and Bomac autbon. la net irrelevaat, Tbe poem 
opeoe by Cadmua, in aUlanoe with Bear, coming to e 


4. 9 (827), meotiona Aiuni Mountaina in thaae regions, and 
in tho latter pamago etntea that Othan undentend 

Syrian! by the Arimi who ora now called Aremal, 
" and maifiteon that tbe Ciliolona in the Trood migrated 
'' and settled in Syria." In EVl. 4, 27 (780) Strabo, 
iriio lived 86 a.o.-24 e.D.. notee that Arimi ie a variant 
of Aramati and means 'people of Syria' or Syrians. 

> See picture from Eoranog reproduced in Palmer, 
The Bomu BoAnrw aed Budan, p. 1S7. 
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L4t«r Mt in eh« poem. Dioo^u* dafeata racM dcecnbed invading ttisbocraoy^ at flnt airtaU in numben, vho lisd 
u Indian, whoaa king Dariadaa had a« sanarala Orontaa. roigratad w«cfc with tba cama]. ba«au9e l^ubia and the 
AruandM, and Blacou*. tba iMt aamad o( whom aub* Eaatam Daaart of E^t had berona unptoaaant for 
2 Dit«ad Ut Dionyaua and waa made * king of tba paoplo them, partioularly whan (towards the and of the aixih 

* ot Uaroa, known hanoeforth aa Blemyea.' Of tM two oacti^j Nubia waa ooovartad to Chriatianity and Silko 

other namaa of geaerala, Orontea oonnotaa Syria, while the Ofiriitian king of the Nabataa fovight with (ho 
Aruandaa or Aloaadaa ataoda for tha laMr name of tba '* Blaisyaa and ^d gave ma tha victory . . , and I 
Uaroitio kingdom, via., Aloa. eonguarad than onoa for all. and made myaalf master 

Tha tema Ilam and Armi probably droppad out of of tlwir oitiaa and aatabiiahed myaalf therein together 
oommon aae among the Kanuri in Bomu aoou after with ray troopa.”* In Th4 Bomu Stthara ctid 
ISM a.o.. when tha Kanam h i i ^om collapaad. but (hair Z put forward aona reaaana for auppoaing that the name 
maaning and connotation in Bomu appaam alwaya to of tha ' fira god ’ Midila, worahip^ among the Tada 
have bean aunilar Co that of tha claaaioal terma Arirai. and in tha North of Kanam. from wboae ntmo tha Hama 
filamyaa, and Aruandaa of Maroa, auggeating that tha expletive medefa i» derived, waa a vanant of the 
Maroitio ariatoeraey and tha ariatoeraoy of tha Saharan Blamyan god name Uandulia,* and tha Abveeinian Medr.* 
Ilam were cognate. In view, however, ot the infereneea to oa drawn from 

In Br. Winklar’a work. HI ahowe a warrior (mouth* Br. Wmklar'a Blenyan rook pieturea, coupled with the 
laea) riding a dromedary and ahaolung it to throw a fact that thaee atill aziMe in Bomu a aaet, nominally 
apaar, a piotora which vividly reealla not only the aahiamatlo Moelame. who are cemad ' acar gasare,' ind 
claaaioal daaoriptlona of Blamyan ohivaln, but Precoplua' oonduct thair worehip In an underground grotto 
daaariptioaa of daaart tactlea in South mean about tba (apcilaaj. a aeot of which tha origin la loot in antiquity, 
middle of tha aixth contur^ aa wall aa tha raatboda and I think It not Impoeelbla that UanduiiH and Midila anil 
appearanoa of the modem TuarM. Dr. Winkler further Modr were all African adaptaliona of Mithra. 
notea with regard to tbeae ^myan plotuiea that H, H. PALM KB. 

*' The lIoa*figbter. the duet, tha horsa.r(der and Uin are 

“ eoeompanM by the word (hwvcr end by tba in* Tha Nagricoa of Malaya. C/, I9S0, 31. 

“ verted T." ToIIowIm tha platuraa an which Dr. i bTn,* Living, as I am at praa u nt, in aaomewhat 
Winkler oomreanta aa above Is one (PI. Vt. 3) which | (J / > remote part of Borneo. Patlwr Schsbeata'a 
ihowe an os with a ourioua trlferm*ehapad symbol or ^*ply to my oritlelanas of hi" raetliodi*, rather 

omaaeot in plaoa of boms, and baarf^ tha legend than, in most rasas, of hi* work, has reached me only 
Apaliea i.*., ' head of Apollo.' l^la luggaaie recently. 

that in the other pkiturae atencls for Phabus I note that Father Schabaata has made no comment 

Apollo, i.t., tha Oraak equivalent of Min as a ' storm, on my stricturaa with regard to his opening a Negrito 

* god ' M ' shining god,** and also probably tha Dlamyan grave, an action that ho himHclf daecribaa In his book: 
H^ulia who * oama from tha Eaat,' and, aooordlng to nor doaa ha say anything with raj^ to mv unfavourebla 
the late Pnf. OriffltM, was looked on aa a ^ solar ^ ’ ralbranosa to hla " dieeovary “ of tha Ch^ Negrito* in 
and waa of a foreign (ro'ntr) origin, which (Prof. OrMth 10S4-2ft, after 1 had published an ecoeunt of them In 
thought) probably algnlOaU Arabian. Kanclulia was 1613. Pages S7h>873 and 86 of my book deal with 
' great among tha dacerte,* and perhai)! was idantillad these mattot*. 

wih Mithra. Now to take Father dohabasta's reply point by point i— 

Thus it would appear probable that tha inverted T (I) X have not Man (1627. No. 01) witli me hare, hut 
stood for a itorm.god pillar, whiia the ornament on iho Father S^besta mado ti>e quite deftnlte asAerllen that 
bull's head waa the ' thunderbolt.* Zt li noUaaebla that none of his pT«dr«e<i*ors had diseovarad that tha 
ail thaaa flguraa uea the oblong lonufyo ahlaid as well as Negrito groups liad tribal namaa. 1 have said tl^is in 
wear tita FiiTygian asp. Tba pieturea may suggoat also ny beak (p. 23). 1 do not think that thara ia any 
that la the rafarancea of Abu B*i\h the ArmanlaA (1208 room for a micundartUnding. 

an.) to tha Bleiayaa Bukheras, In Nubia, aa "the (2) Father Schabesta now aeya *'I only suted that 
** dwelling piece of Jausar. who wore tba turban (Mg<e) “ I mastered tha Jehai language (in kIk momlis) nutti- 
" and lha two hores, and tha golden braoalot," Jaaaar '* olantly to be able to n^a myaalf uedarstoMl. and 
:s the name, not of an ordinary king, but of a divina '* that I was able, with the aid of the Jahsi larwage lo 
king or god, who waa identided in some reapeote parhape '* survey other Negrito idioms fVom the aUnmint of 
with Duaarof'ATM of NabaUsa, and also witn Man* “ grararaar and vooabulary.'* Making onoaelf under* 
dulie,* Kin, or Mithra and Apollo of the Cheeks, all of stood in a language may mean anyuiing. or almost 
whom ware repreaantad aomatlmas aa a bull. nothing. What ha wrote ia hie book (pp. 92. 94) was: 

There are various other pointa about Dr. WinklaT*a “ It was my ambition to laara tha Jehai language 
Blemyan roek*drawiiiga which are of note particularly '* so waU that I could usa it in talking to anyone and 
tha trillth aun*a]t«n—which connect thacaselvas both '* record mfbrmailoa about the views and ouatoras of 
with Uaroo and tha Sahara. thaw siraoga dwarfs in their own language." '* Jahaf 

On the whole it would aaara that theas raoant die* *' had become for loa the standard language by which 
aovariaa in tba Baatem Daaart. of Egypt tend rather to “I could fix my methods in learning the other native 
oonftrm the date to be derived from olaaaioal and Anbio “ language*.'* 

authors, and from Sudsnaee tradition, rather than I note that ha adrails faults la his Malay, but he aaya 
support the sup pos it ion that the Tumg oulturs and that 1 ought to take into consideration that he has 
eusion was darivad from tha Lilians of tM claaaioal are, intentionaily hald fast to tha pronunciation of the 
or (direetly at least) from the Tanahu cl anriant Egypt. Kogntoa I have, as a mattar of dona so. Z wrote, 
It ciiTni perhaps more probablo that the 'noola* . 

Tuareg of Faatan in (ha period 26O>8(>0 a.d, were an * Bodge, History cj ElAiiopM, I, p. 114, 

—' Tbe name Handulis was speU m Demotic of the 
' Wainwrigbtin.foum. Eg. Arch., Nov. 1991; Dec, 1983. Roman period as 'Mrwla' and ' Malwla,* and once (at 
» /oum. sg. AnA.. May 1929. p. 72. Fbilat) as * Mtwla.* 

* 3» Wooilay and MeeZvar, Korsnev. Philadelphia, ' Palraer. TH» Bomu BoAoro and Sudan, p, 123, and 
1910, pi. 91. aotea on pp. 138, 199, SOS. 
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A Luo ftodr-ShUld. «2f. Uaw. 1»I», 17.) iUum*2. 
. A A Sb.—I MOloM o ptiotopfeph of % two ttoa witti 
IIIX Bfid tpMT. Tb» Lm sbWd il r«fy ift* 

Ureotau boMow u £ir m 1 h«ir« boon obW to 
MOOfMla it i$ cufibrmt ftom ■hiolda of ony od« Eoet 


tvo »oPT«cittx>: soiootfrAj^ oaooi^DTtiott. 


Priototi is Or««oBrit«isby Sns ijio SMRwroobS T-Twirm , IQi liof oosy’sPimtoM, E at Eoj'dmg Si., Loodon. E.C. 4 


'* OceasionsUy em>n is Uaky may bo <lud to hia luing 
'* dialoot fOriTM,** but odrely wbm Malay worda aro 
addad by vay of explanation, ho »h»uld havo given 
aeoepted forma of them, 

I. My romuka in regard to Father SrbabeeU’e 
axalting himaelf at my expense roacod. aa I said, on a 
atatament made to me by the Negnton. 

4. Father SehebMta denim that ha met hia informant 
Meapelam in Taiping, saying that ha tint encountered 
bim at Kupajig. In Kedah. He does not say, I nota, 
that ha dt^ not meet hun through ma which was the 
only point that mattered. Father Schebsau’s memory 
of an event, that ooKemed him more clooely than Jt did 
me, ehouM be better than mine. Tropioal memeriSH, 
and mine ia such, 1 niippeea, are proverbially bad, but 

1 was certain that I had sent a Malay, named Alang, to 
Jo^ for Mempelam for Father SehebBta, and ! thought 
that, bad I been urHfucM«rul in gettlu him, X should 
)wve remembered it; because I den't like fsiluree' On 
seeing Father Sehebeeta's reply, therefera I immediately 
wrou CO the prasant Clark and Caretaker, Farak 
Museum, Taiping, asking him if he waa employed In the 
museum at eke ume of rather Sehebaata's vlait—ho has 
been there many years—and, if what he remarobared 
about the aflnir. I may remark here that Alang (former 
Owe Ranger) and Pandak, mentioned below, are both 
dead, so la one of the present Clark'i predeeaseere, while 

2 have loet alght of another man. who wm at the museum 
for t ehOTt time only' The following ia an extraec ftom 
the reply that I reeeivad 

" 1 regw to aay that I was not yai in the mueaum 
“ when 7. 8. (Father Sehabesta) arrived. Sa'at oould 
'* not reeolleot hia visit here, but Mat Taih, our es* 
'* orderly, (nfbnTw me that he remembered that you 
*’ sent Alang and Fandak to Ulu Selama for the 

Negritoa, that F. 8. Joinad them. He eould not 
" say where the iotroduotion to Maapalaci cook plaoe, 
* 4i Alang returned aiona after eome fbruiight.' It 
beeomea wetiy clear, therefore, that I did send a man 
to And HempalaA for Father SehebieU, and highly 
probable that Father Behebecta dtd meet hue tluaugn 
my agcfwy. Father Behabeaca says that he first met 
M«npeUm at Kupang, in Kedah. My memory (a that 
Alasg. not HtfopelaiD at Ulu Selama, Perak. 

wWe 1 eant him fiivt, went over the beuodary into 
Kadah wbate, ae a Perek Oevemstent offleiali be Had 
up bualaete to be, and, if lie vent into Kedah, it would 
have be^ to Kupang, (be atroagheld of' the 
Qiecig group. I thought, bowevar, that be brought 
Mecapw^ to Tnving. If (« is oonuot that Facnet 
fiobaheiM Bet Umpeiam at Kupang, through my 
afCMp, it la eoaewhat diaiegsAuoMS of mm otewy M 
aay thM ha did not meat him in Taiping. 

rvOBH, N. EVANS. 

Kola BriMh NorlA Fomso. 


African tribaa. The one in the pbotopaph ia a amall 
one fer a youth, and maaaarea 2 feat 1) f inohaa from top 


to bettem, and 4 iHt 6 iaobee acMo. Many of the Luo 
■hialda are very much larger. 

Id mhjtjvt thses shields somewhat raevnbla oertatn 
abielda depioted of anoieai AMyiia. of the Medea, and 
of the aanent Bgyptiana. But I'W of opinion chat the 
Luo evolved the ^tem thaoealvea Ae will be mm 
in the pbotograpb. the eldee of tbe shield are bent back 
on either side of the bolder lO ae to envelope hie body 
in front and on both dwka. Tbe shield r aaa ai bUe the 
Bantu apindle eb^ed eUeld but is bald aldewaya wicb 
the two balveo b«M ai riAt ans^. Theee are firmly 
m position by a cwoaabar voioh the warrior bolde. 
Tbe whole ehield is • ectong itruetuxe of buffalo hide. 
They CM now vary difficult to obtain, ea tbe Luo are 
one of the meet peao^il and progremive Uibee in 
Eaftam Afrioa. 

XOale, Kwig« Colony. H. F. 8TONEHAH. 
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QRJGfNAL ARTICLES. 

With Place H. Thom.on 

THE TKEE DWELLERS OP THE ARAPURA SWAMPS J A NEW TYPE OF EARK CANOE FROM 
CENTRAL ARNHEM LAND.' By Donald F, Thomton. 

4 AQ In a i^oent oommunication (Man, im. 216) 1 deacribMl a flsK tnp of a pacuUar type from tht 
I Uu Qlyda River diitriot of Central Arnhem Land, Northern Territory of Auetmlla.’ Tho Clyde 
River dreine an exUneive area in North-eentem Arnhem Land, which, during the wet or reiny season, ia 
ooQverted into a great inland awamp, and under theee conditionj there haa been develops the most 
speolallsed culture that baa yet been deacribsd in Auetrella. 

Towards the end of the mmy seaeon thouaanda of Pied or Magpie Oeeee iemipalntUa) 

reaort to theae ewampi to breed. As the nesting eeason approachea, the natives of the Djinba, 
Kanalbmgo, and neighbouring groupa, whose territories lie around the Arafura Basin, converge upon 
the swAnipe and oatablisb their campe on the high ground on toe margin, from which they make 
extended journeys into tbe flooded am in quest of tho geeee and their eggs. A bark canoe, speoially 
adapted to the conditiona of travel in the awampe, and of a type very diatlnet from the bwk oanoe 
in uee on toe rivers and eatuarino waters, la empbyod, and on these expeditions the natives build 
platforme in the treee, on which they sleep end oook their food. 

During October, 1936, towards toe end of the dry season, I carried out a survey journey across 
Arnhem Land, from the Crocodile Islaiuls to Blue Mud Bay. We crossed the Clyde River about 
twenty miles inland, where at thie eeason of the year it was redueei to a trickle of water, Afre r eroeel ng 




P20.S.->Barh coaoe eeJied i^rdan devftleped la udaptetioa te the conditions in the swmiapa of the Arefure 
BaeiQ Slid UMd only in that eree. Tbe bow is slisiply pointed, by transferring tho seem to the dorsal surface. 
No stripe or strekss areouptoyed to strengthen tbs gonwaiee but ihsee are secured by four or 6ve transverse 
strips of bsM fibre and sprsed by means ol woodea stretchers. The stem is secuml by a single \ertlcsl 
seam peeked with so adjusuble plug of t«« tree bark to Mcelude water. Peddles are never used but the 
canoe is propelled by e pole, end id open water It is peddled with the heiuls operated eltematrly on either side. 


JXBl. lEfrlSg 
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» series of bills v.'e entered a lowdying basin whioli 
cohered several hundred square nulea, surrounded 
by loM', rugged hills outcropping atone and 
rock. In contrast mth the bare, arid country 
through which 'ce had recently paaaod, the country 
was open aiul pork-hke, and studded with tall 
papar*bark (.\/e/«/c«cii) trees. Underfoot the 
ground uaa soft and peaty, and clothed even 
at this season with a sward of fine green 
grass. 

The nariveH informed me that in the wet seaaon 
thie low-lylJig are*, fringed on all sides by hiJle, 
was conv^ed into a great swamp, into which they 
journeyed in canoes in quest of the eggs of wild 
geese. They said that, as there was no dry land, 
they lived oit platforms inthe treee. Nothing of 
thia kind bad been recorded from AustraJia 
hitherto, and 1 detonoined to arrange later 
patrols so that I could be in the neighbourhood 
at the end of the wet season to investigate these 
reports. During the following wet season {193fr-' 
8«) I was absent from the areo, but on my return 
the natives informed me that there had been so 
little rain that the swamps had not frUed. and 
consequently the geese bad not nested. This, 
liowever, augured for tbs next season. 

In the following year, towards the end of the 
wet season, the natives came in with loporte that 
tbe swamp was high, and that the geese were 
already treading down the graes in preparation 
for the building of tbeii nests. During March 
(1987} I went inland to join the gooss-hunters, 
and spent some weeks with ^hose people, taking 
part in two excursions into the swampe. 

When the geese begin to neat, the people of all 
tbe neiglibouring groups, chief of which are the 
Djinba, Kanalbingo, Miliorebe, Mandalpoi and 
Nikki, converge on the swamp area, where they 
establish thur oampe on the high ground. As a 
protection against the ravages of mosquitoes, 
which are present in these ewampe in almost 
incredible numbers, houses of a special type are 
constructed.. Most frequently these tako the 
form of large communal bousee, known 
to roost of tbs Tjarnbar’poingo-speaking people 
as iMt damalla (head of the nagle) and to the 
Djinba and Kanalbingo as n^oiorr. These are 
b^ive-sbaped bouses of large dimensions, 
usually with entrance and exit low to the ground, 
so that they can be readily blocked with grass to 
exclude mosquitoes. The framework is con* 
stmeted of pliant saplings, roofed with paper 


[August, 1939. 

bark, banakalia. Where this material is not 
available a different type of house is erected, 
called generally kalauwunio. Thera are sever^ 
forms of this type, but all are built high on stilts 
and range from a ebnple platform raised about 
six feet high on four forks to an elaborate roofed 
structure erectod over a sleepiug platform on 
stilts, the object of which is to enable smoke fires 
to be maintained underneath the sleeping plat* 
form to drive away the mosquitoes. 

At this season the women work liard in the 
quest for vegetable food, and both sexes join in 
communal fishing expeditions. These camps are 
situated some distance from the swamp margio, 
in forest wtere the ‘stringy baric' {Eucaiypiiu 
tdradoniu), noceesary for tbe construction of 
canoes, is abundant. Here the men begin to 
make the craft for use on the forthcoming exour* 
sions into tbe swamp. 

These canoes (Plate K figs. I and 2; figs. 3 and 4) 
are of a special type known to the Djinba as 
n(7ardan,and sre distinguished from the bark canoe 
in general use, which is known in most langueges 
of this area as haruwn. There is no craft speciali* 
zetion as in the case of the manufacture of wooden 
dug*out canoes, but as a rule each hunter con* 
stnicts his own craft. Normally each tifordan 
oorrios one man only, though the canoes ere 
oapsble of csrrying a second person. The most 
dlAlnotive feature of this osaoe is tbe form of the 
bow, which is sharply pointed and shaped rather 
like a shoe (Plats H, fig. 3), which makes it wsll 
suited for driving through the heavy graes and 
other vegetation in tbe swamps. As in most 
canoes ^ the isruian type these craft are 
constructed from a single sheet of bark of 
Mradon&z. The bark is stripped of 
some of the outer fibre, and is subjected to a 
process of smoking to prevent it from cracking. 
It is then folded along the centre with the cam* 
bium side inwards, and wedged between two 
stakes which are driven into the ground to hold 
the margins together while the seam is sewn. It 
is tbe position of this seam that gives tbe bow 
its cbaracteriatic form. Whereas in tbs boruun 
or estuarine type the seam is carried down tbs 
anterior edge of the bow, which is cut away 
slightly tofmds the water*line, in the ngardan tbe 
seam is transferred to the dorsal surface by the 
simple expedient of starting it well forward at 
the keel and carrying it upwards and backwards 
at an angle of about 2J5‘'. The scams in both 
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types of canoe are sewn with bast fibre, datyarrk, 
of halgur* or with aplit FiagtUaria csine. 

There is a further difference in tho shape of the 
rtern. In the seagoii^ type of bark eanoe this 
is generally iiKijetingniehable from the bow, but 
ill the n^rdan it is tapered, and the edges ere 
brought together and eewm at a point a foot or 
more from the cud of the canoe, leaving a flat 
terminal stem about a foot in length, which is 
cut off quite straight. This not only enables a 
watertight scam to be made, but adds to the 
streamlined form of the craft, and assista it in 
riding over obstaclex. The bow seam is caulked 
^th clay, sikI a plug of tea-tree bark is wedged 
tightly into the htvix In the stern, from the 
inside, to render it watertight (fig. 8). 

The canoes are generally about nine or ten feet 
in length, and rarely exceed eleven feet. Ko 
elrong^ening strips or sirakes are used on the 
^wale sa in the case of the barwan, but when 
ia use tho canoee are spread m widely as possible, 
so that they b«ome flat-bottomed, This reduces 
tbe draught to a minimum. While the sharp 
bow assists in driving through heavy grass, its 
upward slops, together ulth the shalfow draught 
of the oanoe, enables It to ride easily over the top 
of the tangled wate^weed and grass when the 
wator ia shallow nnd also to slide over logs and 
other aubmerge<l objects. To flatten the oanoe a 
series of sticks it pls^ transvereely at intervals, 
to serve as spreaders. Tlie oanoe is further 
strengthened by the addition of flve or six strips 
of dtuyarrk (bast fibre), stretehod across the canoe 
above tbe spreaders. These stripe are knotted at 
one end, the other end passed through the gun¬ 
wale, carried over, and back through tho same 
hole, this end then being left free, so that if msv 
be adjusted without the need to tie and unVie 
knots (flg. 4), 



Fto. 4. 


Paddle.^ are never u^?:l. and aro quite unknown 
with this type of craft, which In the swamps is 

*J)ail/arrt appliMl to nay bMt net yol rolled into 
itringi 6a20vr, (9rucAiwA»lon) Benrh.. 

is one of the principal 6bre plants, the hast of which is 
used largely for the msnufactuTe of string and rej^c. 


propelled by a pole, djubarda, ten or twelve feet 
in length. The poW stands in the stem in the 
lK>3ition as shown in l^late E, I, and tiue aervee 
further to raise the bow and aids the canoe in 
riding over water w‘eedi as w'ell aa in reducing the 
danger from snags. 

In stretches of open water the native sits on the 
bottom of tho canoe on a sheet of paper-bark 
folded to serve as a seat, and paddles with bis 
Jiauds, using each alternately. As the craft is 
light, and offers little resistance to tho water, it 
can be propelled at a oonaiderable speed in this 
way. The only other item of equipment is a 
bailer, jntdc generally from one of tho pieces of 
bark cut off when the bow is shaped; this is 
curled into the form of a scoop and tied with 
bast fibre (flg. 0). 



«op*or 
ng'ardan 
7u, fi. 

When Ira veiling tho natives halt at Intervals 
to bail the canoe witli this crudely fashioned bark 
aooop. The life of these ngetrdan is aever long. 
T^e strongest may stand as many as throe 
Journeys but more generally they serve only for 
one or tvo. tn the absence tk a current tho 
canoes are not moored, but when on the fringe 
of the awnmpa they are drawn up on the bank 
out of the water, to give them an opportunity to 
dry, and to prevent the bark from becoming water¬ 
logged. 

While the natives are making ready, they »ud 
scouts into the swamp from time to time to watch 
the grew I and these men return at intervals with 
reports of tho progress of the jxesting. As soon 
os the geoBo begin to lay, tire hunting party, 
which may consist of aa many ns twenty mon, 
moves closer to the fringe of the awsmp, where 
they establish a base from which tho expeditions 
into the swamp are conducted. The camps on 
the fringe of the swamp si© of apecisl interest, 
for the chief consideration is protection from the 
mosquitoes. The men alone take part in the 
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actiu»l goo 0 e*hunting expeditioiu mto the heirt 
of the gwemp, end the women end children remein 
behind. Circular, domed, or ‘ beehive-aheped' 
communal houBes, each capable of accommoda* 
ting seraral families, are constructed ae before, 
but additional precautions are taken to protect 
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tbeae bousee before evening, shut and plug up 
the entrance, and light a Are in the centre, making 
a alight opening in the roof to allow the smoke 
to escape. If they should be overtaken at night* 
fall and obliged to camp in an area where no bark 
ie available, the people of these swampe cut large 



PYO. e,—TMB.awiLLora roa oooeB-iivsTtM o* Tsi Ajurvaa awAMra. 


the inmates agaiost mosquitoes. After the house 
has been roofed with bark it is again covered ez* 
temally with grsaa. Grass is used also to close 
up the opening throxigh which the people enter. 

As the mosquitoes are most active in the 
momin^ and evenings, the natives retire into 


heaps of grass, under which they crawl for pro* 
tection from the hordes of mosquitoes. 

From ten to twenty canoes may take part in a 
hon^ expedition. On the two joiimeya in 
which 1 myself took part there were ten and 
twelve respectively. The canoes sat out together, 
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))ati when tbdy mter the sw^mp 6hsy bCAttdr &nd 
each man, tA & rule, hunts mciependently, so that 
ia this way tha aroa is wall covered. Tbc call 
used in baiUng is distmot from the usual cry 
employed m bimting in the open bush. When they 
are actually eogaged in goose hunting tbe usual 
call ,' kai/‘ or ‘ ta-ai 1 \ used in the hiuh is replaced 
by a loud ' Kee-te / ’ which carries a great distance 
in the swamps. 

As eoon as they reach the camping place, the 
natives aelect trees which are most suitable fbr 
tbe ooDstructioR of the cooking and sleeping 
platforms. Suitable forks are not always to ba 
found low down in the trees, and the platforms 
may be boilt at a considerable height, commoRly 
18 or 20 feet from the water. No lashings or 
fastenings of any kind are used in the oonstruotion 
of these trec>dM‘ellmgs. They consist merely of 
a framework of more or less straight boughs 
which are wedged in suitable forks in a rectangular 
or triangular form, so that they prorids the 
foundation for a more or lass level platform. A 
series of thinner branches or saplings, some 8 to 10 
feet in length, are now cut and placed across this 
foundation to form a floor, whi<^ is then covered 
with large sheets of bnrmtepilc, the bark of the 
swamp MtlcUucft. Tu’o typos of platform are 
reeognited, a small structure which is used 
oxolusively for cooking, known as makarnbi 
Myawini (literally 'for fleh,* i.t.. game) (fig. 0), 
and the larger and stronger sleeping •phtforms. 

ngcrrfwirh (lit., platform for lying 
' down*). The sleeping*platforms a^e very large, 
and may accommodate as many as six or eight 
men. More frequently a number of these are con* 
structed in different trees, but on account of the 
difficulty of selecting suitable trees for their con* 
struotion they may bo situated some distance apart. 

Fires ere lighted on all the platforms, as a 
protection Against the mosquitoes, as well as for 
the cooking. A bundle of swamp grass, called 
yakki, is flrst placed on the platforru and this is 
plsstere<l uith a thick layer of mud, Tho mud 
in turn is covered with a sheet of paper.bark, and 
the Are lighted upon this. As the huntem return, 
each goes with his quarry to the cooking*pIatforiD, 
and there the geeee are plucked and cooked. A 
good hunter may spear six or seven geeee during 
tbe day, and all that are not eaten ou the journey 
are carried back in a half* cooked state to the 
camp at which the women and children are 
waiting. The egga are cooked by roAstuig in tbe 


ashes. Most of these, however, are carried back 
to the camp to be eaten later. Tn the evening 
they descend to their canoee, each carrying 
oooked geese, and paddle off to their sleeping- 
trees, During tbe night they sleep very little on 
account of the mosquitoes, but sit up and talk, 
or lie beating themselves with fans made from 
wings of geese. 

' These makamhi are regskrded only as tem¬ 
porary structures, Skiid are rarely used for more 
than one n^bt on any expedition, for in a day*e 
travel in Che swamp Che goose hunters may cover 
fifteen or twenty miles. 

Because of the hardship and loss of sleep from 
the attaoks of inosquitooa and leeches, tbe dura* 
tion of these expeditions la lunited, and even in 
the short egg*aeason tbe gooee^huntere rarely 
remain away for more than seven or eight days 
at a time. Not only is the work of driving the 
canoe with a pole through the dense vegetation, 
day after day, vary hard, but the irritation and 
loss of sleep due to the bites of mosquitoes and 
leeches, added to Che physical exertion, makes 
the journey a severe ordeal. Apart from this 
fact, the bark canoes become heavy, sodden and 
water*loggod through oonstant immartion, so that 
they arc muoh more liable to damage from snags, 
and they require to be removed from the water 
and dried. Thoy must be re*caulked, or replaced, 
for subsequent expeditions. Many journeys are 
made during each season, which extends over a 
iwriod of about (wo months. The eggs taken at 
the latter part of this period contain lame young, 
but these are no less relished by the goose* 
himtemon this account. 

Tho reciprocal nature of the food •gathering 
relationship between the sexes is well ahomt at 
this time. J>unng the ebaencs of the men in tho 
su-anipa, the women work hard to provide a 
surplus of vegetable food for their return, and 
the men in their turn bring back goose.eggu and 
geeee, the latter carried in a half-cooked con* 
dition. After living for some time exclusively 
on animal food, the men return with a oraviug 
for a change of dieWfor vegetable food. Vege* 
table food (normally nyata) eaten at this time is 
called by a speciskl term, takkardait. Meanwhile 
the women, who In theic Cum have been subsisting 
oji an exclusively vegetable diet, are hungry for 
meat, kunyiL These terms denote much more 
than merely vegetable and (Hiimol foods rcspec* 
tively. Warrahm is the usual term for all or any 
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gfime, n^nak for meat, flesh, but is during the (raviag which reaulte iin»ong these 

employed in the specaaj sense of mest eeten people from an exclusively vegetable diet. 

THE TREE fN THE REUGIOUS RITUAL OP THE BANTU OP SOUTHERN RHODESIA. By 

F- Po$*eli, Local Corrtfipondent, Plumiree, S.B. 

I 4 IB The Tw fvUhoiu a .Van»e. religious centre was the sacred grove. At the 

I I U In the MarandeUaa District, Central rime of my visit the pUce had become ahan- 
Mashonalend. Southern Bhoderia, there stood on A cloned; acme remnants only of the but^ once 
ridge, a fev’ miles distant from the Waddllove occupied by the Hechiekwa—the spouse of the 
Institution, a tree. It was a prominent land* Great Spirit of Karu\ra. the Bsinmaker—re¬ 
mark visible for many milee around. This tree niained. These were encircled by large indIgenouR 
wns known to the imtivee as Mvli-dnc-zita,' the trees, which obviously had been planted long, 
tree without a name.' Unfortunately sen^e ten long ago. 

years ago it was blown doavi by a g^e. The ' Spirit's crife ' was obliged to live 

According to riativa statements, the tree wee within the enclosure and it w’ss strictly forbidden 

so called because it was tl^e only one of its kind, for any males—except the officiating priests—to 
It is related that many natives cane from enter the sacred piecincte. Contact with any 
afar to see it, and if possible to identify it. but male was Ukcrilege in that it dsflled the Hscbiskwa, 
without success : hence it was widely known as and was regiarded as a rape; with a result that 
* the tree without a name.* the angered spirit visited tlie land by prolonged 

Before the European cceuparion of hfaabona* drought, and refused to be reconciled until the 
land in 1S90, religious rites were performed ofTeiiding male was immolated. The oocaaion 
round this tioe, particularly by the Baroxvi which led to the sensational murder trial was 
people. At the speoifled day the assembly danced that the chief's son happened to pass the enclosure 
rou^ (ho tree, and offerings of Hack cloth ai\d on the way borne to see his young wife. He 
beads were made to it. As far as one could trespassed within tbo encloaure and partook 
gather, the tree was believed to be the abode of of some of the reAvshments of the Xeobiakwa. 
some great tribal spirit, and the rites were to This was urged as a rape on the 'Spirit's wife,' 
propitiate this spirit and ensure the wehere of the and her defilement reeulCed in tbe usual pro* 
community and. if poselble. a bountiful esason; longed drought. In the end the unfortunate 
or the spirit wsa consulted as an oraole. Usfortu* young man was seised, and in the preeenoo of bis 
nately nothing positive oan be ascertained, for lather tied to a log*pile, at a spot oalled 
the rites have long ago been neglected, and thsdr pvngvtco (* tbo crow '). hla own father setting 
msaniDgloet. alight to the pile to appeaee Ksruwa and thus 

A specimen of tbe tree sent to Kew Gardeos ensxue rite spe^y fall of rain, 
for idratificition led to no final rendu, In the B^ulxuga-Tht Sami EncVmtra. 
nbemee of bloeeom. or fruit, beyond the feol AmongtheV«e»un,tribeecfCentrelMnehoa*. 
tb»t.twM».peeiee of iron-wood. j, j, ^ill the prwtiee to endoee » .pnoe 

SSili Michena. under a large tree, usually the Mkurta or Mhat^ta 

In tbe year 1923 tho newspapers published (Portnmum mobola). by means of posts. Within 
in heavy type an aocount of tbe human saori* this enclosure are pUc^ the sacrifloial offerings 
fice in the Darwin District, Northern Mashona- of beer and porridge prepared for the ancestral 
land. Tbe final sequel to this drama ended Id some spirits. The bead of the family makes the 
seven or eight natives being sentenced to death offering within tbe enclosure and invokee the 
for murder but reprieved, on the laoom* good will of the spirits, to ensure their beoevo. 
mendation of the jury. leoce towards their descendants. 

In 1929 1 visited Che sacred grove of the mi/t Among the Kalanga, such as those of the 
mKhena (*tbe white trees') situated at the foot Bulalima-Mangwe District (Western Matabele- 
of the eastern buttress of the Uavuradonha land), similar offerings are made under largo 
(‘dripping waters') Bange. My escort consisted trees, usually tbe knob*thom, a species of 
of the two priests of the Ksruwa cult, whose aca^a; the space being cleared of herbage anti 
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then »wept, but net encloeed by me&n^ o£ t 
fence. 

Th< Oilamuzi or JHupande {Lonchoc&rpus cepusft) 
—^ The Tree of DUcord.' 

Among the Ameodebele end alee among some 
of the Masbona and kindred tribes, the use of 
any timber or fuel of the ettomusi is strictly tabu. 
The name Utamlly means * the acatterer of the 
* village or home.’ 

Among the Amandebele. a branch of the 
tree is thTO^vn into the open grave at a funeral, 
vith a farewell to tbe deceased exprcMed by 
the person v.ho throws in the branch. It is the 
practioe among other tribes for a relative or 
friend of the deceased who happens to be unable 
to attend the funeral to visit tbe grave and 
place thereon a branch of tbe tree with a farewell 
greeting. An interesting illustration of the tabu 
will be given by the following ease which came 
before me at Wankie many years ago A mairled 
couple appeared befbre me and the wife pleaded 
for a divoroe on the grouncla of continuous ill* 
treatment by her husband. She was tbe mother 
of three or four children. The husband stoutly 
denied any neglect or cruelty, After muoh 
quesrioning it came to light that one of tbe 
childreix h^ been ill. A sacrifice to the ancestral 
epirite was neceesaxy to ensure recovery. The 
husband had slau^tered the prescribed goat, and 
had out a branch of the tree on which he placed the 
meat. The wife objected to the sacrificial moat 
being brought into close contact with this tabu 
object, but he paid no heed to her warning or 
entreaty. The illnea of the child was not cured 
and tbe mother consequently attributed it to 
tbe wilful act of the father, and this led to her 
appbeation tot a divorce. 

The Slackened 8t\mp. 

It was the general custom among the Amande* 
bele that lURlefactore executed by order of the 
king were not burled; the bodies were usually 
thrown into a ravine to be devoured by carnivora 
or vultures. The maj ority of those put to death— 
by clubbing—wwe convicted of practising black 
magic or wilchcraftf—an abhorrent crime in the 
eyee of the Bantu people. The jnembers of tbe 
royal family, including the ladles of the klip’s 
harem, whenever sentenced to death, were 
required to commit suicide by hanging, the 
shedding of the blood of royalty being strictly 
tabu. With regard to the ordinary malefactow, 

c ^ 


whenever their spirits bocamo tmublesome to 
the members of their respertive families (the 
bodies havuig remained unburled). nec essitating 
their propitiation, such sacrifice uus offered at 
tbe foot of some tree stump which had been 
blackened by fire. The sacrifice, too, was 
merely a formality, and consisted usually of 
an o^ing of porridge and thin beer, or even 
water. 

The Village Endoeun. 

Whenever it was decided to erect a new 
village, it was tbe custom of the Amandebele 
for the senior or head to consult the diviner on 
the site, to ascertun whether propitious or not. 
Tbe site having been selected, the heir out a amall 
branch of the Umpe^fa tree (Zizyphui mucromUt), 
and placed it so as to indicate wOiere the village 
fence was to bo ereoted. The n ood of this Cioe 
was not used even for fuel except in the wikis 
when no other was available. 

Also at burials, a branch of this tiee was placed 
on tbe grave, ai^ then covered uith stones or 
logs. 

The tree might be removed if the site wes 
required for any apeclfio pwpose, but not other* 
wise. 

CvUing Down a FntU Tret, 

Indigenous ihiit trees wore protected. Should 
it, however, become necessary for an old-estab* 
lished tree to be rsmoved, or its wood was 
required, the person desirous of cutting it down 
first odered some propitiation y/«p»re), that 
tbe spirit of the troe might not moket him. A 
grew covering {haia yo imkkz) was placed on the 
stump and weighted down by means of stone, 
and apologise were offered to the tree for cutting it 
down. This was customary among the Bazosuiu 
tribes of Masbonaland. 

The Tree Struck by lAghlning. 

It is the common practice to alMtain from 
using tbe wood of any tree struck by lightning. 
Only divineie or berbaliats may use such w-ood or 
parts of the tree which they iiuiy require to 
prepare tho necessary decoctions for warding 
off the dangers of lightning. Needless to say 
any animal killed by lightning 'stmld not be 
touched by the nativee, much levs oaten, in 
spite of tho fact that they are inordinately fond 
of flesh diet, and will ordinarily ertt oven putrid 
meat. 

27 1 
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A METHOD OP dCAO'MAKINC fN ASHANTJ. 

Coasi. jautimied. 

4 4 4 In 1937.1L5, appeared an account 
f i I of bead'in^ng to which the following 
deechptioA of an altematlTe proceoc may aerve 
aa a supplement. The writer watch^ this 
proeeea of nianufaoturo in July, 1937, at Goaso, 
a village in the Ashanti forest 8ft miles west of 
Kumaai. 



?io. |.-»aaAt>.MAXn40 la ASa*i«TT, 


The mould (Fig. 1. top) is made of coarse red 
clay (&uc) and later covered with a slip of Une 
vbito olay (Ayirr). The groove, running the 
length of tho mould» has a diameter of about 
2/S inch and is straight. Other moulds were 
built on a slight curve. 

The powdered glass, of various colours, used 
for the process was bought in packsts from stores 
in Kumasi; but the beadooaker, an Ashanti, 
stated that in old times bottles were ground down 
to serve this purpose. Whether the Ashanti 
knew tbe process of meking glass is uncertein. 
The Xup^ of Kortheii) Nigeria make their own 
glass, but the writer has as yet no evidence of 
people nearer .4shanii who do this. 

TA^ procftw.—The glasa powder of various 
colours is poured into separate pans, The mould 
is taken in the left hand and a piece of trimmed 
snail shell (Fig. 1, below) io the right band. 
The shell ie held between the thumb and secood 
lukger while the index linger is left free. A acoop 
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of powdered glass is now taken into the shell 
and with the aid of the index linger tapped 
gently into the groove of the mould to form an 
even layer. This layer is then packed and 
smoothed with an evenly>trimmed fearer, wi^ 
which any stray granules are brushed away. 
Further layers of different colours are added 
in varying depths till tho groove is ft lied end tbe 
powder is level with the top of the mould. 

Tbe stalk of a cassava leaf is now cut to the 
length of the mould, straightened and covered 
vdth a alip of moiat white clay (hytrs). This 
stalk is now pressed lightly Into the surface of tho 
powdered glass and covered with further layers 
of powdered glass till a oane is completed, one 
half section lying in the groove, and the other 
half being raised above tbe mould. Great skill 
is needed in adding the final narrow* strip of 
powder to complete the dome of the cane. 

The fully charged mould is now* tekrn in along 
pair of tongs and placed in a bed of burning 
chaiooal over which is built a wooden furnace. 
The fumspCe la made from four logs encloaing 
the charcoal bed in a square, and smaller logs 
which are fitted closely ever the top, leaving 
only small draught vents at tw’o opposite ends 
of the square. 

The b^*msi(ers then take fans of hide or 
woven palm deaf and, fanning, make a gentle 
draught play on the vents of the furnace. 
Gradually this draught is Increased until the heat 
of tho furnace makes near approach impossible. 
When the firing is finished the globing mould 
is removed from the furnaoe in long iron toDgs 
and the fosed glass cane levered from tbe mould 
with a knife. With the knife the baad'isaker with 
sawing movements makes slight cuts at regular 
intervals along the cane and soaps off tbs lengths 
thus formed. The cassava stick in the middle of tbe 
glass has been carbonized and a hole has been left. 

The glass of the beads thus formed Is opaque 
and—unlike the beads described in NaK, 1937, 
completely fused. The beads are 
still rough and are smoothed on a grooved stone 
before they are ready for stringing. 

This process of bead*nianufacturc, the source 
of which ie as yet unknown to tbe writer, is 
commoo to this part of Ashanti, and the beads, 
which are worn round tbe waist or below* the koeo, 
find a ready market. 

] 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 

Archaolofjr in Peru: Profr*9f. among arcbanlogiHb^^ and con/^ictH with the 

14^ ^ I'rttidetuird Addrut by U. J. Braimh<)it». emmio evidence od the coan>. The cyclopean 
\\C s 7 Jun i, 19S9.' buildof Uio C'uacc region have been auppoaed by 

Apart from the work of Bir ClemenM Markham aome aroWologietM. including Markham, and. 
and of Mr, T. A. Joyce. Faat Preaidont of the tentatively. Jo>*oe. to belong to a pte* Inca meg&lithic 
Institute, in hu textbook on South Aiserioan ei>ooh. A detailed Ktudy of the manonry. in which 
Archeology.’* publiabed in 1912. tho BArioua study eyclopeen, megalithic and a»<hlar stylea are often 
of Fenivian Antiquities has beefi somewhat un. intimately blended, now make* it difficult to fluertain 
accountably n«glerre<l in thifi emmtry. In ppite of this view. Hiram Binghamh revelation oi the City 
tha nchna«i of the remainn. their jntrinaie interest of Machu Ficchu (Ifill-I61b), in tho Urumba 
and exeollent etate of prew'rvatioo in idaal condi* Valley north of Ch«cOi provides good avidenoe of 
tiona in the arj<l coMtal regvcni. no British areb»o. this blending of styles, and tha pottory found there 
logical expedition* have been xuidortaksn in ia ty]>icalty Inca. 

Peru, Much jnterret le, however, shown in Museum In IdSS, the fourth cejxtenary of the foundation 
oollMtiona. and it ti» the more regrsttabls that they of Bpanwh Cuaoo. tho Peruvian Government 
are gsnsrally larking in a<lequate aeiesitifio docu* esiabUfUxed an Archieologieal Inatituta at Cxiaco. 
mentation. The extenxivr cemeteriea have been and inaugurated an extensive programme of 
■iibjeotetl to eontinuoti* depredatiooii by the orations for clearing, restoring and excavating 
' huaqueroM * foi* four centime*, and the alone tfks ruin* of the Cuteo nwon. aa well aa farther 
monument* have often been used as atono quarriea afield. Among the more important sites InveatigaCed 
for poMt*coni|ue«i bnihlmg*; neverthelraa vast and restored are Haowhuaman. Tampu Machay. 
unspcihsl fieldx still await systeinatio investigation. Pisac. and Ollautaytambo, and ilUiHtrated report* 
The principal eulture eeutres of the highlands— of the work in progreiw have been piibli-hed hy 
Tiahuanaeo. Chavin wul Cusco—and of the Coast I>r. L. Valcare^l and others in the ** Revista dc'l 
in ^e regions of Chimu. Lima, and Nuea. were ’* Musoo Kacional ** of Lima, 
briefiy mentionMl: and the ex^'avations of Kais* Hitherto utiknown builiUnfpi. including a great 
and StUbel at Aneon. aiul thMe of Max Uhls at cimilar reservoir, have been revealad above the 
Paohaoamac and Moche, which first established the eiiadel of Kaesahuaman. and much pottery and 
seqtwica of euUurss on s scientific basis, were de«* other arlefacls have been exeavaUd. Tho gejieml 
crlbed by the lecturer. Dr. Kroeber’s valuable eonclnsien reached by Valcaro^l 1* that all th«* 
flel<l expedition* in 1920 an<l 1920. and his classi. arclntectnre is purely Inca, thnt the Inca u*c<l 
ficationof the X’hleeollectione in American Museums. <lifterrnt slylew of mMcnry for differmt purposes, 
have confli'm'Hl I’lih*'* sclieme in Ih© main, but have ami often eombirietl two or more styles in the Hime 
addefI many local mo<l(HeatIon* Aiul elaberationa to bnlMuig. The pottery found U almost without 
It. But the antecfslenw of tiu* I'arlieat an<l flneat exeejition of eliaractcristio Inca types. Another 
cultiuws such a* the Daily (hiinu ('Proto-Chlmir rrwilt hw been to confirm tli« account of Saesa. 
or * Mochicn *) and the Early Naxca ('Proto* liuaman given by Oarcilaso «l" la Ve«, and to 
‘ Naxoa'} are still unknown. restore his reputation as a credible authority. 

Dr. J. TeJIo’s intensive field aork. particularly in Rarliophotography has reoontly been applied to 
the Chavin Region nnd at Paracas. haa led him to the study of the eoMtal potterv by Mr. A. DIgby 
the viow that the Cbnst cultures wero to soma luul Ur.H. J. Plen<lerleitlx at tna British Mvuvum. 
extent derived from the Highland*, and to other Interesting revculti reganiing tho technique of handle 
diaagreemcnta with the Uhlo^Kroeber aohemc. Hu and spout attachmente have boen ruvoaled. which 
regards the * Archaie Andean * as the carlieat which may prove of value for classifying and dating 
excen<le<i throughout the Highlands of Peru, certain warn, and showing tha tpread of mflucnce* 

Di. H. r. Doering he* contributed important from one region to another, 
rfwidte. not fully publisheil. by hjs expedition Air photography has also been u*e<l in recent 
in the Naarn'Valley in 19S1 82, and his excavations years for arclueofogical survey, and tlu« 'great 
at Pacatnainil (or ' Barranca 'I at the mouth of ' walls * of Peru flanking the Santa River weru di*. 
the Je<jHrtepe(iu«« rlvi-r in the extreme north, in tho covere<I and plotted by these moan* in 1988. 
last two yxuv. Hurt* h*- ha* foimd Mtiperimpowal Dr. Valcarcei has recently apiicaletl in his journal 
burials, the older of which lie regards as having for international co-operation in tha excavations, 
’Eaxly Chimu ’ nffiihlir)*. for which local roaourcwi ar<» inatlec^uatc. It i* tn 

Turning to the highlaiidK. the Tiahuanaco eul* be liopeil thnt Hritiah field archwologista may give 
ture* are generally recognixe<l a* being considerably some attention to the Peruviait area in the future, 
prc'laca. though •«me overlapping is not Im* and that the study of Acncricau antiquities in this 
possible: Posnansky wonkl aseribo a much grcati*r country may bo encouraged and placed on a sounder 
antiquity to Tiahuanaco. mainly on astronomicid basis by tite ostablishncnt of special DepaTtmimM 
around*, but thi* hviwtlwsis find* little favour for the subiect in some of our Universities and 
~i~»Cany A| tlie iHustranorw of architcctum wen from Miawums. Only by such means will it bo posaiblo 
plwtcgtapha racwitly preeerted to the Britieh Mueeum «> keep abroaat of recent rwisareh. auci to gam a just 
by Mr. BennetGraifu feritiBhCoiwul in Lirna. appreciation of tha American Indians cultural 
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worW. H. J. BBAUNHOLTZ. 

Anthrdpologjcal RftsMrch In WMt China. ByDovid 
14 A CrwUu (imham, Local Correapon/ien/. 

I I U During the summer enO o&rly faJi of I there 
hM beeQ much Anthropologicnl r^areli in. \Veat 
ChinA, mMt of it done by Chinese xcholan. 

MadATTie D«vid*NecI and her adopted Tibetan 
aoQ. Lama Voog-den, are living ut a monaatery in 
Tataienlu where ^CadQme David'Xeol ie completing 
a new book on Tibetan Lamaiam. 

Haron ISgon von Hickatedt. Profeaeor of Antiiro* 
pology in the Vni>*eraiiy of Brealau, spent part of 
July and August in C^eagtu : he took some phyweal 
meaaiirements, but booeiiaa of the war he wae 
imabio to do as much as he had hoped. 

Profaseor H. I. Peng. Ph.£).» a graiiuate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and of Harvard Uni* 
versity, and new I’rofneBor of Anthropology in 
Sseohwan Univenaityi has been studying the langnege 
and oiiaEoma of the CViang people, oontinuing a 
research projeot begiun by teaohere of Saechwan 
Uni\*ereity a year ago. 

Mr. Cbuang Hsueh ?en» a repre«en(ati\*o of the 
Academia fiinioa, ij still doing rraeajoh in (ha 
8i*Kang region, mostly nesr Tataienlu. He has 

S bliahsd a small book on the customs of tlia 
'iang and the Jia Rung. 

In the Province of Kansu an ethnological reaearoli 
party expoots to continue at work at least one year. 
In this party is Profeieor Li An*ohe. a graduato 
of Yale and Colombia VnivecalUea» recently in* 
itructor in Yenehixig University, Pemingj Proieaeor 
J. *6. Taylor, of Peiping; and J. k. Pao. of the 
Qeologicid Borvey, Peming. 

The University of Nanking, which ie now located 
ill Chsngtu, has esnt out several rmeareli parties. 


{August. 1939. 

One went to Tafeletilu, Tao Pu, Kanxe, and beyond, 
to survey the social, <*oonoinic, political, roligious. 
odueaticnal and etliiiologlcal conditions of the 
8i.Kang region. A preliminary survey has been 
compleead, and further studies are to be pursued. 
The oh«nnan of the expedition, Profoseor S. F. Klo, 
Dootour dee Lettres of the Vnu*ereity of Lyons, 
has published articles on sociology in China, and 
wee Vice-President of tlis China SoMology Society 
u\ i®87. With him were Profeasor Tao-lh-tang, 
Docteur des Lettres fiom tlie Univoreity of Paris, 
who IS Professor of Ethnology in Nanking University, 
and Research Fellow of the Institute oC Clnneae 
Htudioa, Unu'ersity of Nanking; and others. 

The Ucivereity of Xankii^ alio sent a photo¬ 
graphic expedition to record the life and oiutouM 
of tho Lolo iribfw in co.eperatlon with the Ministry 
of Education of Asechwan Province. 

Tits Jnstiiuie of (.'liiniwe Cultural Studies of the 
University of Nanking sent an expedition to different 
parts of tlio ProN’iiice to etudy stone carvings 
{eapocially of the Kan clynasty), monumanU and 
tombs, liuddhiet HCiilptun*. inemorjal tablets, etc., 
bricks and decorative «l««igun of the Han dynasty, 
fresooea, and the put(fr>' of tlio Clfiung Chou kiln. 
The director is Dr. T. L. Tsu: witli him am Mr. Li 
Ai40*yusa. of tlie Columbia I’nivmity, and Mr. AJiaii 
Chan*Uu, who has been h pitvfnwor iu Aim Yat.am 
Uni vanity, Canton, in the National TenchrrM* 
College, of Paipiug University, and in Taing Hua 
Univenity. Rubbingx and photographs will be tskon. 

The West China Border Research Society has 
Vol. IX of its Journal of the Society in the pre«N 
in Shanghai, and the materials for Vol. X are in 
hand. Eight leoturea are announoed for the year 
)98S-S and at the Annual Meeting the Presiaant, 
Mr. R. A. Peterson, will ipeak on TU Cftcftgvtff 
Oec^raphy of Diotacc in SitehvfOfU 
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Frank Corner. H.R.C.S.. LR.C.P., J.P.: 1142—1931. 

m The death of Dr. Frank Comer at the age 
of 77 severs another link with tlie pioneer 
band of workers who in the lost half century have 
contributed by their fleld work to the study of 
bumao evolution in Britain, 

Frazik Cemer, the son of a medical man in wheae 
footsteps he wm to follow, was a student of the 
London Hospital, and quaJifled in 1888. Deapjte 
the calls of aa exteosive and busy practioe he became 
attracted by the many diecevWiee of Pleistocene 
feasll bones which were being unearthed during 
building excavations a the urbanisation of the 
then developing Ilford and north-east London 
district, to the study of pabeoatoloc’, and its sister 
Boianoes geology, arohieology, anu anthropology, 
interests which he sustained, or which, rather, helped 
to sustain him, until his death. 

As a oolleotor of foesU bones, his work at Ightham 
Fissure, Ilford, I^eytoostooe. resulted in uie ^* 
eovery of type spiecimens and in the assemblage of 
a oonstderable bulk of valuable material of prime 


importance to preeent'day students. In this con. 
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nnzioa he would aroak df hia Mediation with 
BoDjamin Harriaon, E. T. Newton, F. C. Spurroll, 
Carbon Cirenway. and a heat of othm. and 
also of Mr, M. A. C. Hinton and Mr. A. 8. 
Konnard. 

Aa a collector of dint imploment>«. his range 
extended from the mU«oLithic to the neolithic, nor 
did it atop there, Hia appetite for collecting waa 
insatiable. It epread to the Bronze Age anti to the 
Homan Era. 

He waa the fortunate poaMwiar of an extensive 
series of crania of tl» Thames BaUast and Thames 
Alluvhim series, and this part of hiH eolleotion 
iccluded tho Oslley Hill akull and the Baker's Hole 
skull. 

With the advent of the Swansoombe skull, week 
after week, month after month, found him M tho 
site, helping with his knowledge, cheering with his 
hoarty ]oIcm and remmisoeaoea, and stimulating 
with his practical and intelligent interest, and it woe 
them we learned to love him. Qreat*hsarted Frank 
Oom««r I Laugl^ter was never far away wlten he 
Was about. Shrewd, hard .bitten, he wae yet kind 
and eempasaionato to a degree. It waa eharac. 
torlstio o: the man that he would refer to his own 
ailment aa 'my private gravel*pit.* ajid that ho 
should greet his mllow.cnthuaiaata ss * my fellow. 

' sufferers, sufferrn from llthoeis.' 

" To nee a world in s grain of sand 
And Heavm in a wild ffowrr, 

To hold Eternity in tho haml 
And live within an hour." 

That eapaoity could be ascribed to Frank Comer. 

ALVAN T. MABSTON. 

Arthur Maurice Hocarct 1M4>'March 

m Arthur Maurioe Hocart, M.A., whoso death 
in March, 1939, at the early age of St. 
is a vary great loes to science, was bom in 
Ouomsey ana educated in Bnuwols and at Elisabeth 
College. Quemiey. He early showed himself to be 
a fine linguist and claaaical scholar, From I902*'0 
hs was Qaseioal scholar of Exeter College. Oxford, 
and afterwards Senior Scholar of Exeter and Jesus 
Colleges. After leaving Oxford he followed a course 
of peyohoiogioal reeearch at Berlin University. 
Theo, for some yeare, he worked In the Pacific, for 
a time in close aseoclatioc with Rivers, with whom 
he conducted joint reeearchsai and was at one time 
hea<lmHiitcr of tho native school at Lbii, Fiji, in 
which poet ho showed great originality aitd achieved 
marke() surcceK in r^mning the school an far sa 
poeeiblo in aceordanco with native e\i»tom. In 
1912 he obtained a graduate reeoarch itcholarnhjp 
from Oxford to inveMtigato Fiji, Rotorua, WaJlix 
Islands, Samoa, and Tonga, He servotl in Franco 
during the war, with the rank of Captain, and was 
raenti^ed in despatches. After the war he was 
appointed Director of Archeology In Ceylon and, in 
very difficult eireumstancea, carried out there many 
Important excavations and much ethnological re. 
letfcb, besides making himself master of Sanskrit, 
Pali. Tamil stnd Sinhaleee. In 1929 ho retired on 
pension owing to Ill-health and until hie appoint* 


xnent to tlie Chair of Sociology in tht< Cgy'ptian 
University, Cairo, in 1934, was engaged In writing 
and lecturing at Unjvendty College. London, where 
he worked in closo association wjtli tlio late Prof. 
Q. Elliot l:lmlth and Dr. W. J. Perry. For a time 
lie acted as an Officer of the Royal Antliropological 
Institute, During the four yean he spent in Cairo 
ho WAS eminently sucoeasful as a teacher aiul lost 
no time in mitiadag held research into thn Ncclel 
life of ihe/elfoAin and in training Egyptian students 
to carry on this work. He visited many narta of 
Egypt ro make cornparative stucllce and nis Isai 
ilLu'w wait due to infeetiou while making ethne* 
logical enquiries in tlio Fayoum. Hocart. was 
immeitaely popular among his colleaguMt at the 
Egyptian Univomty and his Htudente were devoted 
to him. 

This variod career in many parts of the world 
gave Hocart wide knowlo^igs o) many language 
and cultures and both directed his lotarsatJ towards 
compsAUve atudicH and provided him with the 
material to make thorn. He was a proliffe writer, 
though always a careful one, and in his last ten 
yeare produowl several books of ffrst.rate im}>or. 
tanre r Kingthip {1927), Lau J4fa»i4 (1929), Th* 
g/* Man (1933) and Kingt and CovneiUc^ 
(]93fi). being among the more signifioant of hla 
writln^ai, He was a (rec|ucnt contributor to the 
J.fi.A.J. ami to bLur. Hooart's originality did not 
oomniciul his theories to a vary large body of 
seu<ients. but even thoao who moat atrongly die* 
agree with them are forced to acknowledge their 
brilliance. 

Hera is not tho place to extol the ohameter of a 
genial end oouragooue friend, but a short tributo 
may be paid to tlio virtuee of a eeholar. Hocart 
WM the ideal type of scholar. He boro profound 
learning lightly and was always os much at home 
talking to unletterwi folk as to his oelleagu<«, and 
his eourux^ and charm easily won him friends 
Among both, Ke did not aoquire knowle<lge to 
advance himself, but beoauee he had the true 
MientiHt'A craving to undcrstdnd the caiv*e« nf 
things. He ha<l a very clear undemtaixling of the 
inethe<loJogy of science and tho place of tKeoi^' in 
meearcb. As Important as his writings was liis 
porsojisl example. All who knew Hocart were 
struck sc once with hie ontiro freedom from any 
kind of prutontiousness, a quality bo detested, imd 
with hiH incelledual integrity and irulopendence, 
In h/s vTitings ho was unbiased by prmonal oon* 
aiderations and allowed himself to be guided MOlely 
by the fAots. Ho was always a courageous and 
straiglitforwurd critic of what ho coitsideretl slovenly 
and pretentious work. 

Hoeart married ELsaboth Graham Hearn In 1939 
and the last ysara of hla life were very hai>py. 
Owing to her training Kra. Hocart waa woll able to 
partinpato in her husbaod's intcreeU ■, Iter en* 
couragvment and devotion inspired him in his 
work. The cultured quiet of their homo m 
CUro n9H a haven to sjl in Egypt who value 
seieiiee ond scholarship. 

E. E, EVANS .PRITCHARD. 
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REVIEWS 

AFRICA. 

Nlftr lb«>. By 0. T. Battien. D.IaM. London by » world.vi»ir to« l4j^ for littlo I 004 I oneeaMn to 

j i A O^rWftf Sfrekt). 1S37, 443 pp., Olosoary and oope wUh, 

I 1 R Map. Prieg 21^. with (his idso u a c(i*s. I think thftt Dr. Basdsn^s 

Fbrty yom of growlugly intimat« eontaeta niAtorial may provo of grostor importAnco thac be 
•aong ono' of I he largest nomoieiieous groupe in Africa himself is wUung to claim ior it. He goes oot of his way 
have gone into this book, vluoh is, 1 should think, to sasert the almoec ‘ deed and gone ^ usslesasoss of the 
the best sopplied with first hand material of all so far ancient eulture and ita marufaatations. Re aavs that his 
issued in this publisher’s series. Dr. Basden is unfbr* book U “ ooneemed with the Ibo ** they were; 

tfinate in that Ills material fa net here aceompanted by an not aa il^ are te^dav " iTntn. p. xviu;. But htf whete 
Index worthy of it. This is a real handicap m all who go i^tQce is of a people sriie, not despite but beoauae of 
to hk pa(p‘a for tnfermatlen reganlutg an African habit, their medley 01 daitlee. were alreaay on the move In 
ouatom or point of view. In tiw course of aome wider* theology i ai^ moving in a dlreetion where their path and 
than .Ibo study, outs were bound to meet. Folytheiam doee not exist 

To make one book of the vast mass of notes accumu* until the need for a Thees has been felt. Onoe the 
lated during forty year* muat Inevitehly result in a deaneretely dllBoult bnplioatle&a of the Larger fanuiy 
v'olume of )us( such a (hrm thie has ttuen. It mi^ ouUook have been reeo^ited and accepted, the Christian 
wail be that the divisloa of the materia) into XXXIH 3’beee takas over, not meiely from the old aneestort, but 
chapters and (he giving of appropriate titles to them from all the * leeaer goda’ aa well, 
has euggrwted (hat a luller index was not neceeiary. One could wish that the aeetiona of this book which 
Aotudly. (he rreult is that while a genatel reader will deal with * religion * could beeep«TmteIy iasued at a small 
lusuriaia iincomplslningly among vest rishes of novelty price; after re^treatmant apimpriabe to tha apsoial 
and surprise, (he men and woman who are oarrylng^ purpose of showing a people tneolegifteUy on the move, 
or am preparing to carry^msponslbility in admlnlitra' With Dr. Bsadon's own pbapter on Mimikandee b slue an 
tidt or iniulen srrv'ice in 8. Nigeria and who turn at once (As /srarliMs and Me /bee, muI Father 3. J. William’s book 
to this book Ibr ^formation and aid. will bs Ms well on the same aubjwt, to pro^le a atarling point, the 
catered fr>r. re.traatmontaiightnoetobadlfAcult. CUU.Kt^ YOUKQ. 

I have nne private disappointment alao, which I 

montion aa wreljmlnary to an expression uf gratUudn Bantu Bellafa and Magic. Bp C. W. /febfey, OM.O. 
which will ensst. 1 hope, tha appareutly rrillcal opening a 4 m Introduttion by 3(^ /arM«r Fnsrsr, O.Af. Siatf 
of tills revisw ( whloh. ajcer all, is directed mors againec | 1 / adttion. rtdsr^. London : IfuAerOy, IfiSK, 
tha liroitaiiena Inseparebls from any single.vnluinn ISe. 

traaUBsnt of such ricnnsss, than Mainst the matensl Two small criiicisma for a atart. The title does not 
Itself. Dr. lUsdsn quotes me (p. h) in eooASxion with now convey all that la in this book; It oovera liUla mete 
a pmteat which both Dr. Drlbaig and I have attempted than half of it; and, aeooadiv, for what ia a raprint (not 
against our ronilnuad use of the phrases ' ancestor, a‘revised* edition, as thopuDlishem state), plus dO pact a 
worship * itr * religion ' in reference to tha animist's uf new material and one new iUualration, tlm price 
* oaremonials of rvnsultatlon ' or of ' conference ' with aeoma unduly high. 

hla forebear*. But he doee not carry the quotation Prom the athctly anthropological or athnographio 
far enough to ahow that our antlthaais ia not batwean point of view tha hook is as it was in 1922. It was then 
‘worehip * anf ‘ religion,* but between the okl point of so aocurate that revision, itriotly speaking, was net 
view, in which both thees worde belong equally to an needed $ but one hoped for expansion. Tlterefere, In a 
orrorwoua category, arid a now point or view, in whioh bock ao well known eonnaot to.tlay wema hardly 
what was once held to bo ’ religious ' and ' wonhlpful * is called for. But for those who Itave missed it, it b* 
now hekl to belong to a technique of * conclave* or atated that it cootains accurate and valuable <lata about 
‘ eertaultatlork' within thaoontirvulng artd Imperishabls elan. the beliefs and magic, and sacnRce, 1 larveat and planting, 
Tbis seems to me important, sinee far the most Into* eiroumciaion, deatband burial, curses andauperetitioaa of 
resting tbrns ui this wonderful record of a whito man's tha Kikuyu and Kamba in Kenya, with an oxceUsat 
oxperwncae ^ far bsn ' in black man's thought is tbs section (Part III) on Laws, Councils. lYibal erganiaatJon. 
story of how theoaIboaha%'e moved out from the straight* Isgcsidi and daness. concluding witli a ehapter on Bast 
forwnwi ancastreUsm that aome of us have lived amozkgit A&jea after the war. It la at this point that Hr. Bobley 
sUewhere in Africa. The story speaks from these pages, has added Pari IV and one may exprcaa a regret that, 
but ia nut told in them. I have always held that the since he has bean unable to ravjaJt Xenya to ravlaa and 
only eiTaet^^e Otriatlan appioach to the anceatraliat ia expand Parts I and II ami moat of HI, ha did'oot give 
through the aniKiuiicing of the * Larger Family.' Aa he himself more rain and expand the end of Put III and 
la. he has a perfect clr^ of belief eoNwring (1 m present all Part IV by thamseivae into a new b^k. Hers liia 
and the future llfo equally. A * sanae of need ' ie knowledge, his axpenancs end hii paon^ve give a 
absent, itnim and until he lioare of the Larger Pamlly; scope /or soreathmg much fuller, but wfUnn hie eboean 
the * otlMr ahrep.* tba * one dock and (hs One Shspbacn,* kroits he gives us a fiiet iato introductiun to Afnca 
When that dawns, ancaabraliam bacomsa tnadequats. passing and Africa growing, and a valuable corrective 
Ii oeema apparent that, the Ibos, through historical to many loosely made oha^ea and etatemcDts. 
intermixing or earlier and eimplar human groups, hid He la a aincere, level.heMSd and Judicial writor, and 
mot'ed out from tha old eecuritka of continuing conclave one may ataroh for long without njidiog a handbook 
and (>onMtlra(iou with anesstral advieexa who were showing more Insight. If tha advanced student feels 
adequMe into a reeliaatwn of the widsr humao pictuce, unsaMalled because, both in the old parte and tbe new. 
And whh this movenent out beyond the hitherto lie wante mere, the less advanced can tackle this work 
impregnable poaitlen, which had the anccetora at its with eMutence. 

centre, had come the drat ideas of domr need which had The new eection is headed "Quo Vadie ? '* wjiJoh gives 
produced tbe Rgurea of' goda tbe Somebodies required e clue to its cootents. Thet query ia what puasles and 
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d)ttur >:0 to in4ny o( gt * old AfrioAoa.' In 4n Mrlior 
cb4pt»r Mr. Hobloy »ftv< hi* rasMMh wu probably 
todiooa bo hi* oabive jn/^omucU. Pwaonally I found 
th«r* WM nothraf tliey loved bottar than bobig uksd 
about thaniMlvac, thotr boliafa and idoM, pruvidad it 
ware dona (w, of oouim, Mr. Hoblay did it) aympatheti. 
eally i and ia one province ten yeart afiar I left an old 
chief aatd to on* of my eutiOMeora i " Nobody haa eared 
*' about what we think einceUr. Uedand waa here until 
*' you ctXM." Would not that query *' Quo Vadia ) " 
be lea* progtiant of alarm if we woold eoaauft more with 
tlie nativae aa to what tiiey think of thie or that, and 
find out from them the Aawa in our tdoaa? We are 
admiuodiy (roping, but we need not fropo blindfold. It 
would be wall w«ih while for at end, above all, for 
them i and, at any rata from the OovemmenC point of 
visw, we are there to Iwlp (Item and not merely to ezperi* 
ment with t>iem. y. H, lISLbAND. 

Science In Africa. Bu R. B. WerdUn^n, JV.d., Ph.D. 
. . Q O.r. lkd$. Pmt 20*. M. 

11 K The application of the fruite of man'a reaaarehea 
te the control of the forcea of nature in primitive 
environment muet have a wide appeal to the general 
reader end more partioularly t« thoee who are inletevtod 
in end reeponaibw for our Colonial Xmplre and ether 
native area*. 

In a work coverfcw eo wide a field lubdivleien hea 
naturally been CouiuT neoeceary, and Dr. Worthington 
haa eelMtad varioua branchea of eelenee aa ehapMr 
headings. Since Dr. Werthington Is reeponsible fer tfiem 
all, a udUeiuB basad on aamplM will be a fair one. 

In ohaptei* V, XI, XII, Xlll. XIV, dealing with 
the pro cesses by which man obtains his suetsnance out of 
the Mil Dr. Wonhington diaagteee with the eepamtion 
of animal husbandry irom agrkultura, so often attempted 
by anthropologists: agMoulture mean* the raising of 
crop* and of stock; fhrminglnlUwjdeelsenM andmixaii 
farming is (he Ideal. The division into aativs subeiaterue 
egrkulture, eaih orope, and non>natlve egrieultiire it 
good. These three categoriee overlap and wul tend te do 
M more arul more, but if we think of them in terms of 
native knowleHge-^whet the netjv* knew without 
European contact, whet he he* acquired, an<l what he 
has yet to ecquire -the divisions become fhirly well 
defined. 

Anthropologists will be Intonsted in tlie plain nete> 
ment that * die principal factor retarding native 
* agrioultural ftDprovement Is a lack of balanced Juawledga 
'concerning the coaditiene of native life . . . before 
'native agriculture is Improved, we muat have a sound 
’knowlwlg* of existing condiUone.' Dr. Worthington 
evidently doee not fesf that the expedilioo of the future 
should iCe^nd upon a body of experts, each aspsolallst in 
hie own ^ulty but untrained in anthropology. Tho 
co-ordination of thoM individual studies and their 
Interpretation in terms of native culture is more than 
one Can expect from any epocialiet, and the opening of 
Oh. XVI12 make* it ckar tliat this analysis of the evory* 
day institutions of native life, and tho eventual picture 
of the whole vulture, is work for the anthropologEit. 

are Interesting sHusIons to Che native practlco 
of shifting cultivetlon and mixed cropping;, end raorencea 
to improvements in natlvs agriculture by grMn 
manuring, rotations, composting, and mixed farming: 
not new but gathered in convenient form for referaoce 
end supplententod by a meat valuable bibliography and 
by detuia of organiaod reeabrch in the vanoun rcKtona. 

Chapton XV-XVil on health and human diwaaos 
arc of great importaoc* and give a good view of thapreeent 
otuatiem. but the lest part of (^. XVlIl, on Social 
Anthropolo^, givee little but a review of literaturo. 


This ia a valuable oontribuiiori to cokmiel al!mini^* 
tration. anthropology, and applied s.'in)rc ariwrellv, 
and a doorable ccmpanioh*voluine to Hailey a 

monuiaoncal 0 / AJnta- (•. V MCLNS, 


Anthologia Anthropeloglca: The Naclve ftace> 
j j A Africa af>d Madagoioar, ti-/ Sir .//turn 
IIH O.M.. r.B.S.. P.B.A. l^v B. S. 

* i>oisn*s. London, ms. 97Spp. Frift Via. 

The AntitoUyki is planned on the scale that rliarac* 
coriiee all Sir vamae rVaxer's work; the preeem rvilume 
la the first of five. 

There are ample mamma, good spacing, eiul ths 
printing is exeeltot. The eight skerch maps are clear 
and preeiac. Tribal name* are prlT>ce<l in red. Of the 
eaven books, elx are allottad to Afriee and one to 
Kadagesces. There la a good Index wlikli aleo ects as 
biblkigrapliy. 

Ur. Downie haa compIlKl and arranged tlw extracts, 
with ear* and devotion. On pp, I ^Id the extrac t* fVem 
Atio PofUt^ttoaa rould have bean omllted. as their 
eontant Is reproduced almoai word for wr>nl in (he 
extract from Theal on pp. Ifi and 10. This extract fkotn 
Thaal on fiofala and Uonomota]>a Je one of lha fsw 
previously uead In (*old«r% Bouf/k, 9r<l Ed., I, 

p. 0dS); oiherwisa moat of the exeerpte conform with 
the odvsrtiaemono " that very little—praetiaally none— 
" of the Biatariel in thle work has been used by oirderoae 
" Eraser in hla published writings." 

For over fifty years, Sir Jamee* patieiil industry hae 
culled the most vsJusble passages from the litaratur* 
on primitive rscea in Africa. One is emexed that he has 
yat no much untouched material, The anthropological 
world will bn must epfiraclative of Ihta gamcreH lore. 

An anthology cui never satisfy all tsstea, Economic* 
and material oulturo bulk but little in the axcraets, 
while those that deal with the divinity that hsdgwi 
about a king am prominent, It ia eeldom poeatbla to rtarl 
everything published on a subject, end many publira* 
tions fail to rMwl) an authoritative stamlanl; y«t 
regret is felt that there is nothing from Emil Timlay on 
the Congo; iVom Meek un Northern Nlgaria: nor mrn 
MacMichsel on the Sudan. Sir James hsa aifted (he 
wheat ftom the chaff, and where he has not quoled 
verbatim he he* oondenaert into his own words euch 
parte as iritaraat him. The verbatim czlraris mclude 

C ublirationa in >>«nch an<l Carman; English trails* 
itioiu woul<l have lengthened th* volume, hue it ;night 
have gained In nsafuln««e if these pseMss* had 
replaced by tranalationa. H. V. W. JKFFCEVd. 


The Land af Egypt, BeiAn PAe/agmpAs 

iASi Mhsrs. London.' BoH/onl, 

I 211 l'(3U, vtli 13V pp., viAeoiOHftd /roiUfapifr*. 

iHonff phetOffrapMa end 4ieteA urapi. Prica 
ita. Od, nri. 

Thin in a pleasant ooto<book of thlngv Egyptian, old 
and new, by an obMfvant and welU{atormo<l traveller. 
It is an excellent introduction ajul summary, to l>a 
read before going to the country, and un retum. The 
photographs ax* admirabie, and ma^ of them unusual; 
they ren^ as fbr as l^lnai aad Nubia. J. L. M. 


Pa<a au Royauma Hamits du Ruanda, la Royauma 
. fi I PrAr* d« rUrundl, Par Mgr. Oorjn n aaa 
1/1 nttssionfMirot, IlfvvCreriens. Jfeu. Braaaela, 

im 

Mgr. Oorju his collaagus* pceaant a mosaic of thsir 
rsaearchs* into the HamiLio orinn of the dynssUo klnga 
of Busnda’Urundi. Tbe compiler of the notca explema 
that "it ia perhaw too early [to ^bliah reeutts] hue 
*'to-morrow it wtU be too late,'* Tbe work con»ista uf 
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thm PAjtd, PATt I conipruM a fllior( hUtoriral Moay on 
tbe data of the ootnnrn of the itetutai into Urundi. with 
an account of the nrigirv of the kinj^; and abo a rAum^ 
of the companeona drawn between tho national ruitom 
of Ruanda and frundi^ regarding tlie doaCb anil eurvival 
of the king, an<l the Mnganum, fnaat of the Arei.fmitM 
ur eorphiint. Pari II gix'ee tho legendary origin of the 
Ratutai of Urun<)i; rba noble atui tion>nnbiA triboe; 
the Tnnffinflne of Idi^, princes and princeewe; inie* 
alliancca; the coda of paaton! naagee at tho court of 
I ha king. Part 111 coneiele rnahily of further historkal 
data. The Rantii eeein to be known aa Dahatu, in 
confradietinotion to the Uatute* of Hanutic origin. 

Tbe readier was inlereacod in the aindlarity of wnna of 
tho cuitoma dawribrcl with thoee which obtained in eotne 
B. Afrirnn tribte. The Ngurd were acciufiomeil to aaw 
up tbo body uf the king in a black ox.hlde; eo aba did 
acme eertiune vf tlie b, Kbodeebn triboe. 

The Vanilau of 6. Rha«beb and P, £, Africa believed 
(hni the kuig continued Ida royal life after death in tho 
form of a lion [tf. p. 40). ^o bngiiagr alan remimb ona 
of Chlndau. Aa the Vandau atate that thay are an 
offiihoot of the Raruton (only Iho very old retnembor 
thb}, one b lod to ■uppoao tMt tha culture of tha latter 
ia abo dorlvad fVom farther north. U. D. EARTHY. 

African Kiraga. Ry O. JioifnUtffn-Hu^ne. £e)>don; 
JAA li- T. 3eUM. Lui., 1M0. U4 00 . lYfae 

122 

1 found it dlffltiulC (o undehetand why eueh a 
word M * mirage’ eheuld be ohoean for tlto tllla of tJiia 
photograph b eeiiootleu till I reached p. 83 r practioally 
Salf’Way through tho book. At thia point tKa author* 
erUat haa reached Victoria Kyansa and iiae Intoi vjewwi 
LtU4mU, the fhjnoua tamo crocodilo, in hia oosy haunt 
some thirteen milea from Kampala. He then proeeoda— 

" Boekiai Lutombe, Kampala bae a kii^ In hie 

C tlaco. a faw miaaionarieet a fbw wvituulaa, and 
arelay'a Rank . . 

end I realiaod how appreprlata thr book'a title waa. 1 
uwderetand that in jurage all ob^acta are rafleetad 
upelde down, and even then, whan one approaohM for 
a eloeer view, one flnda that thay are not there I In 
CaixncM to the author, howet’or, it ehoukl be atatod 
that bo fileeea hia brief preface with the worda, '‘Thoee 
" who wiah to undertake a eimilar Journey will eeo 
*' /br theroeeivoa what ray iaoompotent pen end 
'* impromptu phoMfraphy have attempted to oonvey.'* 
That, fortunet^, b true. 

Fortunetely, Mo, the caraara waa a perfectly rwrmal 
one, of exeeUeot quality. Ite tpeolAcation, indeed, in 
carefully ^en. The reeult la e valuable portfolio of 
ploturea. ne route followed tho Mile to Uganda: tbenee 
to Malrebi end the Klkuyxi oountry: ^n back lo 
Uganda before croecing into Belgian Congo by Lake 
Edward and Trumu to Stanleyville. Then northwarda 

ANCIENT 

The Sky Religion In Egypt, itf antiquity and 
i A c effecte. vu G.A. B.LiU. Combndnt, 

I C/fuuew'ly PrtM, 1038. >1+ 111 pp., Inder. /Vice 
Sr. 

The ' iky reli^on' of tbo titb b not, ae the reader 
might expect. tM * lUA'CuIi * fhniliar to ua in Egypt 
but a much earlier religioue developmoit wfaiob tM 
author heo deduced from ancient taxta and, eveu more, 
from Ortak eouroaa, all of which he has Bought oat widi 
hia usual induatry, backed by long experienoo la Ibioga 
of aaejeot Egypt. He has been etrongly aUraclod. 
aa be aaye. bv l>r. Margaret Murrey'a study of wiCeborefr 
M a furvivel of a paec religion, end ooacaived tbe idea 


arrOM) tho 'IV'ella into Frencli Xamerua and on to 
Lako Chad: weet to Kane, and tlion north again by the 
dMFt route to the Mediterranean at Al^re. The 
author'e tleecriptiou of hia picture aa “ Impromptu " u 
muob too humble. A large preportlea of them are of 
jrroat fDorit. not elmply aa photographic art but aa per* 
manoni human reoord. C'ULLEM YOUi^O. 

Buehmen of tho Southern Kalahari. ErprinMd from 
, A A * Bo/itu Ifiudiar,' AT, 4, XI. 3, oddiftonol 
|rj ncUtr. h'dked fry J. D. RhtinalU Jongs and 
II. Dokt: Johaniitsbury r WUu>atsrtrsiid 
Vm'vtrtil/t P>'SM. 

Tho N’oiuino glvea tlie reiulta obtained by membeie of 
H Univemlty expedition whioh In 1038 atudied eeme 
Be%'«nty Ruahmen eaaembled by Ur. Donald Bain, the 
well.kncwA big.game hunter, at h4 camp, Tweehviem. 
haeulu of tlio higheet inportancB were obtained, and 
tho volume ia an indlapenaabte book of reference. 

The flrai caeay ia devoted to the mualcal praotlooe, tha 
Initrumruta playeil, and the tunae produoaa. It appears 
that eoma of the girls were aoqueinted with a number of 
European eoi\^, Thla In no way dalraeta from the 
impw^ioe of ihair npacial loatrumBnta and the moaie 
obtained. An outline fbUowe of KHonsni Boahraen 
plwveiiQa. of their gamea, p^a end danoaa. The women 
and firk ware akilful >n Imitating animela. eepeolall? 
tortowM: '* their lega are doubled up and folded oehlnrii 
“ and thay waddle i^ng. one after the other, on flati 
“ and kneae, leaving a trail net unlike that Uft by the 
“ tortoiee." Some of theee game* aonm daSnltely to have 
a maaiiing, aikd It would m intereetlng to eee whether 
the pubUehed ' Buihraan ’ rook^ehelter pelntlngp of 
8. Africa depict human ectivitiea whleh occur In theee 

I amee end danoee. Por iaatanee, Miae Tengu* repro* 
uoee. from neer Dordreehi, a eemi.drouler group of 
Agurae depleting a man being progreeelvaly changed 
into a frag. Some of theee domga might help with the 
old problem of dating rock.palnUaga. The next ariiclee 
daaTwith thohut*diatribution, geaedogy and homogeneity 
of tha people, and their phyaioal eharaotoriitlce, 
aiith oiaborato tablee. A short note on flngv*Butllatloa 
is of Intersst to pre*historiens: tbs opereUon was only 
performed on very young ehildreo, wMn luffbring from 
some serious illnw, but was la no way a tribal mark. 
Then come notoa on the 2'ramma anri Ite uaee, tha 
grammar of tha Atrni language, and a vocabulary, anti 
an aooount of the arrow ^aon employed by the Avnv 
Laboratory experireenta were undertaken, and results 
nf chemical ancTbiologicsl taeteeregiv'eo. Other artieles 
contain not«e on health and dieeaee among the Bushmen 
of the Southorn Kalahari, ihe KAo/)Mni dielMt, itemoiph* 
ology and otheroharactoriatics, and the weapoosetill in usa. 

An imroonse number of feets have boon act down clearly 
and concisely, tad are new available lo baady fbRB. 

^ M. 0. R. 

EGYPT. 

that eono eirallar diecovwy might be made in Moient 
Egypt wberewHh, perhape, to emve eoma of tho difficult 
prob*lscDe with whtch lu religion abounds. 

Tlis result is a vary novel preeentment of eome of tho 
gods and of cartalo hlatorioaJ or quaai-hiatoiical evaatj. 
We ere taken baok thoueanda of yearn before history to 
a time whan the KUe valley did not euat or at least was 
not habitable, but Egypt waa ettU In the Fluvial Age 
end depended for proeperity on rain; Seth wee then ita 
patroiXHletty. god of rain, and weather. That age peeaed 
and tbe iaao b a osm o, ae the author puts it, ‘‘'high 
'* deeert,” white the Mile valley had bcMmo habitable, 
with ite river ea aource of all good tliingn. Thither 
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tiu peop]« went And Otirit. the Flood gMl, became e%‘entii> 
«Uy the chief deity amrl eoneetiueiiily e nvd of the 
prunet’el god Seth. Hence wtaie the Aerce AnMgotiicu 
which fortned ao prominent ■ feetiire in SKypiiaii 
rnytliology and hence Alee the poatlion of hononr 
MfDAtbnea Acconled to Seth in the (cxU. which, 
though At fWt Bight ill<>girw). li but A relic of Im 
e«rlv Aupremecy. . 

tV)a rAin>god» chief Afcent cm certh wm the king, who 
wBi Aocordingly the mi^iy nuivnuiker. endowed with 
ditdnA powetvi he wa« ihne the eupreme mAinauy of 
the country eo long ae lie retained hia full plwaieal 

C wen« but when tn^ ahowctl the leaat algna of luling 
WM put to doAtb, probably }iy hla aitcceeaor andpoMbly 
by buriuAg. Waya of eacape weer, howes-er. aometbnea 
deviaad and one that eun’ivnl into hiatoncaj tlmaa waa 
the Md f(«tiv*ol (or rather ’ ceremony ') which the author 
haliavM to have betat nractiawl tinder the acohaio Beth- 
r/oimi. Thia fhll cruelly on king! that, though 
long after the Mttlemant in the 2 tflle valley, they turned 
to the Solar oult which did not roqylra of them an early 
aaeridoial death, m did the nilt of Mth. 

Sun.worahip thua became the royal cult. The proea* 
of change waa long and alow and under rarabaon, of the 
Second ^ynaaty, a return wae noade to the Sath.ouU: 
but hie eueoeMor, Kheeekhermii, deelarad lumaelf 
follower cot of Beth alone but alao of Korue, who wee. 
In the autJior’a beUef, a eky-god rapwaonttng the olear 
bright heaven. ThereafUr the aun cult made headway, 
culr^ting with Kinga Khufu and Xhephrani the old 
goda dieappaarad, wdh only two cxeeptiona, Beth and Mm, 
tlM anaient god of prooreation. though Ammon might 
pvbapa olaim a plaaa in the aky. einra he wae a mam. 
faautiM of Min, The quarrd of Seth and Horua wae 
that of tlia raln.ineking einnn>Ru<l with him of the clear 
unclouded iky. , ., . 

ItasMding the aurvival <»f deth ae a gud into the later 
form of religl<Hi, it hoe long been cUor 'het on the roplare. 
meni nf an ancient rellgioua ayatm by anotliir, eome of 
Ita chief olomenta wlU fun Ive llie ehengo* taking now 
forma, of whleh a well knotiTi inatance a that of loeal 
soda (* Lorde' or iln'o/fiii) whnee place waa taken in 
Itlam by airlfya and In Chnatwulom by ' aalnta.' while 
Chhatian theelcgiana, not tlenying i he exiatanee of heathen 
goda. oiaaead them, at leaet an 1 «i e a« i he aixtoenth cAtury, 
M * devila.' Hut it la venturcaome indeed to carry back 
■ueb an element in Egypt to pro^Mile conditloni. praf« 
tioally paleolithic; materially, the gap In tune between 
that age and the Egypt we know la, in torma of human 
life, enormoua, meeaurahle only by the vague Kale 
of gaologioal time, whli»> In tho matter of religion. 
<iomWlcata(t oattle and agriculture were unknown to 
naUsolithie man and canrot have formed a nucteua 
nund whioh could oryataliiae uueh ideaa aa the Hull 
•oftlie Bky’ or a atorm*god aa aourca of tb# oountrya 
proaperity. HeeUca theaa genoral eonalderationa, par. 
tieulfur objoctiona may bo found in detalla j an iin^riuit 
one ia tlie author'a efaira that fho oulUwa found by Mmb 
C atOB.Thonpaoo in the FajTaun, with that of Morinvioli* 
Dad SaUm^, auiU the TMian and Hmlnrian, belonged 
CO the Seth ptfi^ of the ' high ilcaart,* whorraa the ftrat 
flourkbed on agriculture Inaide the mud.fiate ruund 
Meeria, wluch waa then at a high level, and tlir 
othora were Hilotic. , .. 

On tho author’a viewa of Setlj'a origin it muat be eaid 
that he la in atrosg diaagreemciit wiiU ivceiit authontica 
uho oonaider Beth to have been tlia <ljvino ha^ of a tn^ 
er diatrlct In prabiatorie timea, e<iual once to Horua, who 
waa another euch chief, but aniagoniatie (a« hLuc- 
XXXVII, No. 186. pp. 166-6), It b«^<^ that 
in chap 39 of the eo.oaJled * Book of tho Dead Seth 
haa the actual title of ftotm-god, but ia abowo as a kindly 


<leUy, e<pial to the eim.|god In hia cjlfcco uf pruteerlng the 
deed man who, bv tlie cwnn uhleh conipoecd ilija chap, 
tor, identifted himeelf with the god and thua, a^'juinng 
hie virtuea. could defbnd hitnavlf agninnt the hcMtila Honda 
who lay in wait fur him on hia pariaago to rlio Aficrwoiid 
—a method of magic much prarllBod in aneiriir Kgypt. 

The Oairian cult « placw' by tho author oren later 
than the Solar, in agreemml with thoao erholam who 
fouiul their opinion un the abaence of trecce of Oairia 
befbre the Fymnud Texte and tbe comparative nrity 
of them in the earlier parte of the taxta. Hut thoee texte. 
aa ail authoritwa agrocs aimply put Into writing the oral 
funerary ritual ueatl throi^U many generationa befe^ 
they were recorded in aeript; they were eebtod by minia- 
tore of tl>e Solar cult at ite api«ee, who naturally re- 
■trieied the non-aolar Oeirian elemeut ai cloaely m they 
could; the later purtiona of the Texte are leee conet rictK*e 
and Oeiria haa • larger share in them, 

In the Appendix, which ia intoiuled for the more 
apeoialla^ atudoni. the author pointa out that the run 
ia mgarded hy the Kfi^piian in no kuni manne^^aa any. 
one who known t he people can teatitV; It la not rteogniiM 
M the aourea of feetllity, for that w. for Ihem. moat 
palpably tho NiU'. Ha alao uttera a well.placi'd warning 
agBjnxt erronemia Impmaiona uhtained from “ the vaguo 
* * etatomnita of ayiicratiaing claaMcal writers,' ^ bu I never, 
tliclm mahaa much uee of them in working out the 
dataila un which hie (nfermeea are baecti. For example, 
in hw Riuatlon of Nitocrla with the courtaaan Rhorlopia 
(pp. 43*4) he rvUM on the later eJaaaleal authora but 
ne^ia the wandng of the aarllar Herodotua (II. 134-6). 
Thw ia one of aov'eral aimller inataiieca, often of rather 
liaxarrioua tenuity, while in othera a text ia alraineO to 
yield a meaning adapuble to the theory in hand, aueli 
M the idee, drawn from Fluiarch (* On Jala and Oalria,* 
aee. 73), that Seth and hia animale " Were acoountable 
" for the health of the paopla and a proper tupply of 
“ water for their eropa.'' wlieraai Plutaroh limply atxtad 
that in caee of tireuglit or peatilence, if Bath did not yield 
to persuaalon, hia animala would be killed—a aequmoc 
natural Hiough for Flutarch, for whom Beth wm alwe^ 
(ho aatanie onemy of the penple aad their goda. We 
might Airther add that Tlutarch (a too often a dubloua 
witneae, obeyed m ha wm with a muddle of laU Hallo, 
hlatle ideaa about geda and their 'myatariaa,' moatly of 
Oriental orlgine. 

A great ailvaiuage ia to be noted in tha authora 
knowlMga of original texta, the lack of which haa ai» 
often lad to wrong iuterpratatJona in Egyptian matten, 
Buch, for example, aa the itatomcnt that the print ■ of 
Thehea oond^teted a regular ritual to hoop tho eun eafo 
)Cl the aky, wheteae the original text waa in fact a ebarin 
to enable (he ilaceaead, by idontlfylng hhnaolf with the 
win.giHl in tha xnannor deacribed abova, to ovorcuma hia 
foM juat aa had overroma hia monai ruiia antke* memy 

book ia fuU of varied laaming, culled from long 
iludlM, a^ it haa the great value of drawing attentiou 
to the really coniudrral^a part playod by the elara and 
I onalallaliona in Egyptian theoli^. a part which has 
baea iargriy neglaetod, owing, douLtleaa, to tha pre* 
dommanoa of Rb, the Bun, in a literaturo which wm 
nearly all wriitaii or controlled by the mmistera of tlM« 
Soler cult. Tice reader, whetiwr agroelng or not with He 
i«achie>ona, will And in their devebpnent much inateclal 
foe tbuught, G. D. HORHBLOWBK. 

Tha Making of Egypt. By Sir FHnder$ PtUit: London. 
. - _ iaa9. n -I- J63 pi>., pi4. Ixxrii. Price I2e. dif. 
I ?n object of th^ latact work of tha duyon of 
* ^ ^ freld.arohwolagiata ia, to exhibit '* unrolled the 
meet complata and continuous history of a great 
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*' «ivibsftMoii from the Hint to the egoe of highly 
" orgenieed eulture," with the conuludiiur nmerlc thet 
*' each eueoeeeive culture wae due to intermixturee with 
’ an alien eiviUsation. . . . The uniform malt la that 
’ Kgypt never eriginetod any new rlvilieeiien. but 
'* wee e fertile ground for implanting the produota of 
* other lande.’* (p. Idl.) 

Thie li Indeed a vaet objeut, difficult to reality in 
lOd pagtt of print, which allow for liule more than the 
labellling of pWleda aad their cultures In accertlenoe 
with t^ theorise of the enthor, with some of tbe 
occealonal remarks, often penetrating or at least in* 
geoimia, for whloh he ia renowned. 

The plan etretchee very for, beginning with the Solu- 
Ireana, from the regiona rouivl Hungary, witb whom tbe 
Mithor emjatee the very early eettlefa on the ehoroe of 
the old l^ie in the Payum, oontinuiag with cclonicationa 
from Libya, then from a mountnlnoua dietrtob in the 
eaatem deeert—diWeult te envitage—and, to and tbe 
predynaetio eenee, Amoritee or Byhana. We are than 
Drought to the " Dynastie Invadm *' whom the author 
derivaa from Slam, on the atrocgth of the earved knife* 
handle frora Oebel el *Ara4-'<niMie from hippopotamua> 
Ivory, which points to Hitotic origin. Tne SlamiU 
oonquerore are deeerlbed as having made aettlameDta 
on tu western ahorea of the Fersian Qolf, fbimdlng the 
land of Punt, which the Scotians reg?irded m the 
home of their anoeeton and rr^ whioh oame also the 
* PAn.' pee^ who settled in Syria and had the 
of Punk or Phcaniolan. 

Tba featuree of the vahoua raoea are lUeeoeeed and 
illuatrated in an admirable eeriee of plates, Similar 
attention ia given to eapibal elnmente of the growing 
vultufw—Uxt^. pottery, writvtf, with the beguininga 
of oylindrieej ae^*amulei4. buiw^, the uae of isetw 
and so forth, togetbar with sueb featuree of iwUgton 
as fhnarary oflMnge and tbe worship of Oairie* to 
whom la ascribed tlM iatreduetien of eon into Sgypt. 
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Developnenta in art are else reeounted and duly 
illuatrated. 

Tbe founding of the 3rd I>ynaary, in which building 
in atone began, le attributed to invaden footn the 
Soudan. The dth Tynaety ended in disaster, caused 
mainly foreign Invasiona from tlie north, varioua 
waves of which ocruned in the Pint Intermediate 
Penod (Dynaatiee VII to XI}. aiul are connected by the 
author with the Caspian, Dacian, and Tuiilsiau regions 
and irith the Oallaa of Africa, from whom he derives 
the foiwlere of the Uth Dy'iiasty. The conqueat by the 
Kykeoe then foUowc, their origin being aeoribM to 
Caucesia. Interlarded . with three brief historical 
indieattona are aeeounts of arttetic aotivitiee and of such 
evidential objects as eearabs. with iUustratione carefliily 
aalected to exanpUfy the text. 

Similar traatraant la aeeorded to aueeaedlng dynasties, 
with due notke of religious developments, including the 
worship of the eim.diek or the Introduction of )>ew 
deities like Anat or Baal from tbe east, and of new 
eultural Influenoee aueh ea contact with ,Cgean lands, 
drat revealed by the author at Tell el 'Amaraa. The 
lateat dynaetiee, Assyrian to Ptolenaio, are allotted 
little apaee. 

In the matter of dating the author maintaina, as if 
unquaaUoaed, the very aa^ reckoning that he worked 
cut long age, though It la new ahi^ened by moat 
authorities, and in raany of hk interpretations of 
■urviving evldenoo be is In ooufllot with present general 
opinion. It nay be eoneldered that some notice of thie 
cireumataoee is due to the uninfomed reader tor whom 
this book ia presumably intended, though of eoune Its 
exceedingly oompreeeed preeentatien would net allow 
of full dlecoisalon. 

The outstanding foature of tbe book ia the wealth and 
exeellenoe of tbe illustrations, appropriately ohoeen; 
they are really remarkable in view of the noderats 
pries. Q, D. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


* Harl Lwyd' [C/. Man, 1996, 97.) 

SAfi WiUiame turns to ray paper. 

I / K ' The Folk.I,ore of Oiamorganahire ’ in TAe PsM V 
Cotdiff (Oxford Vnlvereity Press. 1997 ), p. 127 , 
abe will find the following fU4«necit: “ 1 must add 
'* that 1 eannoc aeeapt the recent theory that the 
" name is derived from itfwry Irtide. Such an esplana* 
'* tioo runi counter to all rules of philology: the 
'* Welsh form would surely be merridiirt.'^ I see 
no reason tor revising thie opinion. 

fORWERTH a PE ATE. 

Initiation Altes emeng the Bantu of Kavirendo. 
JA^ BiB,^With reference to the euranaiy of Dr. 
12/ i^uuter Wagner's eommuntoation, Max. 1999, 
9d, I shall be very interested to know to what 
tribes Dr, WagiiM refore. The Kavirondo Diatriot of 
Kenya Colony is a very large ona and it oonbaina 
a number of different trIboa both Bantu and non* 
Bantu. I have bean well acquainted with it for 
over twenty yean. There is no suoh thing as a 
Kavirondo trlW, and any observations on tribes in 
tbe Kavlronclo Distriet ehould refer to the partieular 
tribe under observation. The biggest tribe in Aavirondo 
k Che Ndoiio Luo. nunbering nearly half e cnlllion 

Kenya. H. P. 5TONEHAU. 


s aa Sot,—In reply to Col. Stonoham'e enquiry I have 
I £ 0 pleaaure in rArring him to full eomnunkation 
Initiation Rite* among the Bantu of Kavirondo,” 
whioh will be pubUehed in the next keue of the .^ourael 
of lAe RomI Aj*^n FeoMy. In the full eommunloetlon, 
where I nave given detsllM data on the iaitiatlon ritee, 
I have, of course, stated to whioh pertioular trilm 
among tbe Bantu of Kavirondo my \srious oboervatlone 
refv, vis. to the Vuguiu (Kito>ih}, Idaxo, leusa, Tlrikl. 
Lonll, and Kyok. xo do so also in the brief aummary 
in hak eeeaed to me nalther poeelble nor naoeeeary. 
Its purpose wee merely to etste the general results of 
my investigations, which apply to aii Bantu trifc^ of 
Keviroudo, I hava, therefore, referred to them 
Jeintly by the lenzi ” the Bantu of Kavirondo." 

CoL Stoneham ia, of oouree, quite rlglit in stating 
that there k no such tbi^ as s Kavirondo tribe, but 
than I did not say anything of the sort. By refi^ng 
in my title to the "Bantu of Kavirondo " 1 fiave mada 
it quite clear that Z wm with tbe Bantu tribM 

01 ^, and not with the Luo, Tm. or other Boa*Bantu 
tribee of tbs district. If it ia inadmissible to speak of 
Che "Bantu of Kavirondo" because this wording 
creates the wrong impression that they are one tribe, 
then it ehould aleo m ioediokelble to cpealc of tbe 
" Kib’Hamitee of Kenya " or, for that matter, of " ^le 
Bnnta of South A£rie*.^' aUVTER WAl^NER 
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SACRED TWINNED VESSELS PROM THE IGBO TOWNS OF AWKA AND 
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4 Tbs ToafeU repreaentad in Agurea 1-0 » whloh bare bean kindly lupplied by the Wellc^wd 
i£u Historloal Modi<ial Museum, Euitcn Road, London, ««ro obtained by me in 1930. in the 
Dative mariuta of the Igbo towns of Awka and Aguleri, Kigeria-^trongholde of the Umundri 
ouJtuie in the Oniteha Evince. 
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The pottery Teasel shown upright in 
Fig. 1 and mrerted in Fig. 2 is of mtercet 
because of (a) its design, aad the decora* 
tion. The deefgn suggests that the pottery is 
based on a wood technique—and the decoration 
appears to follow that usually adopted here 
for wood carving. Compare the decoration on 
the bottom right*hand wooden raaaol in Fig, 9, 
which shows tbe forms that these vessels may 
take when carved wood. 

These double vessels, from the religioua uee to 
which they are put, may be regarded as a unit 
combining the Patten and the Chalice. They also 
exhibit a feature usually associated with sacred 
vessels, namely, high ornamentation; and 
are made for sacred rather than for profane 
use. In them is placed the aaorilloial food 
and oblation of wine when offered to a sky 
god Chvka, to diusAi, and to tbe ancestral spirits 
Ndichif. 

In Fig. 3 the vessel Ko. 120944 shows clearly 
the distinetion between (ho vessel ibr food, and 
that for wins. TJie larger and unlipped vessel 
carries the food—usually yam or flesh; tiis smaller 
Upped vessel, the pabn wine. 

The sacred vessels are not common, and with 
the inoreasifig spread of Christisnity are now 
eoldom mads. 1 have ooUeeted for the Wellcome 
Mueeum e fow specdmens in the Bamenda DM* 
sioni of the British Mandated Territory of tbs 
CamerooQi. Ths decoration on the Bamenda 
speoiineus is very different from that on ths 
Igbo onee. 

Similsr twin pottery vessels have been reported 
from Bgypt, ai^ I would weloome aoy Informa* 
tion or referencee to the ooourrence elsewhere of 
similar vessels. 

It is just possible that there is a connexion 
between the use of aacred twin^veseels and the 
derivation of the word ifraal or {frail. One 
suggested derivation is that grool is au abbre* 
viation or abridgement of tiie word 
where grad s * step or divisioD,’ and aUe n 'food,’ 
*.t., a combined or stepped veseel for keeping 
eeparate tbe eaorifidal offerings. The two top 
wooden vessels in Fig.* 3 are thus stepped or 
divided. There are otiier suggested derivatioxus, 
but as bread and wine bare through tbe ^ee 
been offered to the ' gods ’ and to anceetore, it is 
ireasouable to aasume that special and (thereafter) 
aacred vcasela were used in which to prepare end 
carry such offerings. To combine tbe two re- 
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ceptaclee mto a smgle unit would be easy. Baring- 
Gould commenting on the * Grea’ wrote:—"The 
" Greil is not a saored Christian vessel, but a 
" mysterious relic of a past heathen rite. . . . 
" The first to adapt tbe Druidic mystery to 
" Christianity was a British hermit, who wrote 
" a T^fin legend on the subject. Helinandus 
" (d. 1227) says; ’ At this time (a.D. 720), in 
“ ' Britain, a marvellous vision was shown by 
“ ’ an angd to a oertain hermit: it was of tbe 
" ’ basin or paropsis in which the Saviour supped 
" ’with bis disoiplee; conceming which the 
" ' history was written by tbe same hermit, 
" ‘ which is called tbe Oradal.’ And he adds 
' In IVencb they give tbe name gradal, or 
’’ ' grasl, to a large, rather deep vessel, in which 
" ’ rich meats with their gravy are served to 
" ’ the wealthy It would eeem that at this 
time any idea of keeping the offerings of food 
and wine in the same vessel, and yet separate, 
had becQ forgotten, and only tbe name preserved 
tbe memory of an ancient practice. 

That vessels with separate compartments for 
tbe different kiadi of offerings were in use at 
one time is clear from the hemo# used in ancient 
Oceeoe, " a vessel containing several small oupe 
" or vases joined together. It appears to have 
" been used' at the Eleuslnian mysteries for 
carrying fire(*fruits "—Webeter, InknuUkmal 
Lidfanary. Hen is a compoaito vessel used as 
a unit in a saored ceremony, namely, the harvest 
festival. An article in Haw, 1937, 30, drew 
attention to the oonllnuation of this to tbe 
present day: in the ceremony of the Orthodox 
" Oceek dnirch called Art^klitia ('breaking of 
" ’ bread') fiia(*fruits of tbe harvest, loavee, 
" com, wine and oil are carried in prooession, 
’* blsaoed and dirtribnted to the worshippers; 
" and for this purpose a vessel of metal Is used 
" with compartments like the Uctle vases of a 
" kenw.” Here, again, is a sacred compart* 
mented vessel used as a unit. What is required 
now is the name the Latins used for the reeeel 
employed in analogous practices. Were such 
vessels called kerwi or by a name that 
survives in ' Gr^ ’ derived from ’ gradue ’ I 
The Igbo twin'Veeeels lend oolour to the sug* 
geeted derivation of grail from gradalu, a stepped 
or divided vessel. 


1 Bering.Qotild. 8. Ovnou# 3iyA4 c4 
Lo&doo. 1S8B. pp. en. «38. 
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THE ORICIN OP THE AMEHINDIAN SUGAR-PRESS, By K. P. ChaUopadhyay. lUvslrated. 

4 0 (I ^ ^ monograpb oa mvdntlons by Amerin- prow exactly of thie typ« hM ao far beau published, 
J UU diaiia, and also a paper on the same aubjeet A su^-preca of aomewhal umilar type hoa, bow- 


Nordenakiold baa deacribed a sugareaue pt«ed found 
in America A The augaroaue prees, (6g. 1.) temed 

* augar-miU ’ Id the paper and the monograph, con- 
eiate of an (o) upright poet fixed in the ground, 
and with notch cut in it, the notch having a hole 
in its centre; (d) and a long lever which can be 
fitted in the hole in the 
notch. The notch ia cut like 
a quUl-pen at the top ^ but 
baa a boruonta) flat baee. 

The augaicane ie placed on 
the flat eurfaoe, and the lever 
ia pressed, to squeote out 
the jxuoe. The mill ia widely 
ueed in the northern part of 
South America, and i^l*o on 
the lethmue of Panama. It 
ocoura among Amerindians 
aa well aa Negroes, in this 
part of Amerioa. Aa augar- 
oaoe waa introduced in 
America by the Europeans, 

Nordensldcld hae elaeaed the 
eugar-preaa ae a poet- 
Columbian invention. He 
also quotee !Dr. Eoth to 
support his view that this 
hand-mill was not Intro- 
dnoed by Europeaoa. Roth 
suggested that" the Indians 
"reeved these augarmiJla 
"from Negroes seeing that 
*' Uiey are oommooJy used by 

the Bush negroes " Korden- 
skiold adds * ‘ The prominent 
*' AincskQ specialists, Seligmaon aodLindblom, have 
''however written to me aaying that sugarmiJls of 
"this type are not met with among Nogreea in 

tiiea continent." Neither are similar augarmills, 
according to Seligmann, known fram New-Guioea 
or daewhere in the whole of Melanesia.* 

It is quite correct that no account of any augar- 

* 'Uodifloatiana in Indieo cidture thrcu£h inveatioos 
' and locus.' by Ericad KordsaakioU, CMeborg, 1930. 

* AnMriocB fridicr m an inventor ’ (Huxley Uemoricl 

Lenure). Vel. IIX, 1929, 

Tbsre are piotuna and cIsecehM of the mill in tbc 
swBOgiapb: and also a map of tbc disthbution in 
AmahoaN 

* /Md. (monograph), page S3. 


ever, been described as in use in Nepal, in a itaper 
published a hundred years ago.* The eugaroane 
press deeuribed therein is, however, undoubtedly 
adapted from a primitive oiJpreae in use in Nepal 
and elsewhere in India. In my paper on " Indian 
Oilpresees,"* I have indicated the distribution of 


primitive oOpressee, and deecribod several types 
not previously reported. 

One of the types is common to Aseara and the 
Nioobar Islands. In Assam it is used in the out¬ 
lying districts. In Nicobar it is used by the 
Nicobareee. who are considered to be of a mixed 
Mongoloid stock. In both areas, the oilprees 
consists of (o) an upright trunk of a tree, in which 

* * Note on the musical irsttuments end sgrlcultorel 
' inaUMOMCta and other inatrumenu of (be Wepalea e ,' by 
A. CampboU. /eufndl t(f (he Atietic SficUtif ^ Bengol, 
1987. 

* Paper ccmmunlcatad to the Anthropology Section, 
Joint geseion, of Indian S oi enoe Congnaa, and Britiah 
Aaecoiation, 1939. Oalcatta. 
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ft hole is ex<»vftt«d, oc ft deep notch ia cat (h) end 
ft long plftnk fittiiog into the hole or notch» end 
uaed as ft lever. In the Asaem type ft flftt block 
of shaped wood ia placed in the bole, and the 
steamed boaketa of seed ate placed on it, and 
preaeod down by the plank. In the Nicobar type 
ft shaped block of wood ia placed next to the 
notch and chopped coooa'out kernel in a bag of 
fibre ie placed on it. The plank ia then fitted 
and the whole fanuly ait on It to exert preaeura. 



Fie. S..^K>TOK or trs aaiAW rasas, 

The sketch of the Assam preaa (fig. 2) and the 
photograph (fig. S) of the Nicobw press show bow 
closely they resemble the sugar.proee described 
by Notdenskiold. This early type of oppress 
hM been modified and replao^ ia other paAe of 
India by another type where there ere two plftnks, 
an upper and a lower, fitted to each other by 
means of ao upright post passing through a hole 
at one end of each of the loge. It ie to be found 
ia Nepal, Aseam, Chotanagpore, Central Provlacee 
and Uadraa,* 

This modified oiJpreee hse bean found in India 
emong people who have preeerred a culture 
which came to or aroee in In&a prior to the Vedio 
Indo.Aryu oiviluation,* 

It is suggested that the primitive oilprees found 
in Assam and Nicobar, is the parent of the sugar* 
press described by Kordenskiold. In my paper on 
oUpreesing, f have pointed out that there is 
mention of the use of oil and oilpreesing in some 
parts of Indoneela, and of Africa^ In some cases 
tho pressing Is reported to be done by hand. It 
ia not> however, stated in many instances how the 
pressure is applied or the oil made, Until such 

* The eilpreie in ibe Oedevery Siitriet has been 
deecribed by Canimjeds tHM(, 198?, 11 Dj. Tb« de«. 
onpUoa sad Mfeieacee bo toe otoer pneise will be found 
in my paper referred to ebove, 

* * £w^ oa the history of Newnr culture/ by K. P. 
Oiattopedhysy. Jcunud ^ Afiotic Sodeitf 9/ denial. 
IPS4. 

r isn 


information is fbrthooming, in all the oases, it< is 
not posible to state exactly through what agency 
the primitive prees describe for Asaom and Nice* 
bar reached America. It is probable that on 
further inquiry this type of nilpreas will be found 
in some parts of Indonesia or Africa, 

It may therefore be concluded that the Aseam 
and Nioobar type of prese was introduced Into 
America from the outside, and used for sugarcane 
pressing. It is not, however, im possible that its 
use for pressing sugarcane was already known to 
thoee who iotr<^iiced it into America. 

As noted before, Nordenekiold has suggested 
that the sugarmUl was inventsd by Amerindians 
and spread from them to Buab*negroes. He adds 
however that this view does not explain the 
occurrence of this mill among the Cbema and 
suggeeta a pre-Columbian culture element adapted 
subsequently to prese sugarcane. It is not possible 
In this paper to examine these suggestions in 
detail. But, as noted before, it may be pointed 



Pro. $.—«Ba MicosAa rases. 


out that the Newars of Nepal, who use a pricjitivo 
oilpress related to the Aeaam and Nicobar type, 
use also a sugarcane press adapted from the oil* 

1 
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pra 0 . It is not bo simple as the AmerindJan sugar* 
oaoe press. But the prinoiple of operation is the 
same os in the oilprees. Here we do not have a 
single upright post, supplying the resting place 
of the cane. Instead of it, there axe (a) two 
upright posts connected by two horizontal beame, 
(h) two other shorter posts with a croeS'bar, and 
at some distance from it (c) a long lever fitted 
to the GroBe*bar just referred to, the latter earving 
as the axle of the lever, t(f) a long thick plank aith 
a groove and channel at one end, resting on the 
lower oroBS*beani st one end, and on the other 
pair of posts at the other end. The shorter 
limb of the lever is tied by a strong rope or thong 
to the upper plank. When the long arm of the 
lever is depressed, the shorter arm preeses the 
two planks together. Pieces of sugarcane placed 
between tbs planks are squeezed in this way. 
The Kewars, it may be noted, are a people at a 
fairly high level of oulture. Their eugaroano 
press is evidently a marked advance on their oil* 
press. 

Although this type of sugarosne press is ^o 
longer found in ^dia, nor has been described 
elsewhere outside Hepal, it is very probable that 
a variety of the prii^tive oilprcM was formerly 
used for sugarcane pressing in other parts oi 
India. For, in all the areas where the primitive 
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oilpresa had been superseded by the rotary 
Indian oilmill, draws by bullocks, the presung of 
sugarcane formerly used to be performed by an 
exactly euuilar rotary mill. Only the parts were 
made stronger to withstand the greater pressure 
and the mortar made la^r to receive pieoee of cane. 
The rotary oibniJ] u well as the sugarcane mill 
baa been deecribed before by others, and the 
detula need not be repeated here. It may hou** 
ever be obeerved that the rotary sugarmill has 
already become obsolete in most parts of India, 
and replaced by the modem type of press 
with roUers.^ The rotary oilmill also bad been 
steadily giving place to the machine-driven oil- 
press : but it is likely to survive for some time, 
owing to the prsferenoe for oil pressed in the old 
Indian mill. This wiU explain why the still 
more primitive types have disappear^ in India, 
except in outlying areas, or among a few aboriginal 
tribes, whore the remnants df a very old culture 
has been preserved. 

* A good soocunt of the rotary type of augareene mill. 
with a note on the oilmUl of the eene ere«, will be fbund 
in the fallowing works ; 'A journey from Medtea,* eU.. by 
Franoia Buehanan, London, 1147, Vol. I, page 100 4l oog. 
and page 8SB «< . Ihere are platee shewing the South 

Indian type of both the mills. Tbe Koreh IncUan mills 
are doserlbed in 'Biher Feaaant by Sir 0. A. 
Orleceon (1O0, Snd edition IHS), page 44 et «e?. 


A RARE PAMPHLET ON THE KANOAN RELIGIOUS CEREMONY, IN THE LIBRARY OP THE 
HORNIMAN MUSEUM. £>j L, J, ?. Oos<rtn, ^orntwKm ifweum, Hon. Advisory ^rarian to tht 
AopeU Anthropotogieal Imlilute. 


4 01 history of this pamphlet, attributed 

I U I to George Gatlin, is so curious, and the 
work iteelf so exceedingly rare, that it soeou 
worthy of record. 

The collation is as follows ;—ak ACOOm^ Of ah/ 
AMR UAL SBUGIOOS OBBBUOR Y FBACriSBD/ 71Y tSl 
MANDAK TBIBB OF/ HOBTH AUBRIOAR/ INDIAVS/ 

BY osQ&OT catun/ [1866, London. Qto. pp. 67.] 
The title-page is uithout imprint (place of 
publication, publisher, and date), and in actual 
fact there is no title-page, the title being printed 
on what is technically knonn as a half-title.^ 
The pamphlet was deecribed in TnU'nfr ‘9 
American and Oriental Liicraty Huord, No. 6 
(21et August, 1665) as an interesting little mono¬ 
graph, of which only fifty copies bad been 
privately printed, and distributed to a very 

> Ealf-TItla, * A brief (ille, ususlly withooi euthor'a 
' asae or imprlut, printod oo a lesi preceding the main 
* iitle.page.' 


select drcle, since the charaoter of the work 
would not bear wide circulation. Tills descrip¬ 
tion immediately elicited from Gatlin a very 
vigorous note which concluded thus^: ''The 
pemphlet you speak of as ‘privately printed for 
" ' a very select oircle ' is a gross and mangled 
" extract fh>m my account of the Mandan 
religious ceremony printed and circulated 
" without my permission or knowledge; of 
" which I have demanded the surrender ^ every 
copy printed; and for any reprint or circula- 
" tion of the same 1 will prosecute. Sept. 22, 
" 1866. George Gatlin." 

This little t^ct ie therefore one of the rarest 
Gatlin items in existence. There is no record of a 
copy in tbs British Hfuseum, and no record of a 
sale during tbe present century; though a copv 

* Prom a letter printed in Tribner'e American and 
OnAnloi LiUsary JtoMfd. Ke. 7. (2l«i Ssptember, 
1946). [Tbs nest number]. 
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WM sold in York~in7l370 at tbe salt of the 
Sqnier* Library. 

I have only been able to trace two other copiee. 
One 18 in the Now York Public Library, and the 
other in the Henry Huntington library, Cali* 
fonua: both appear to haveiM^collector’ecopies, 
and both have exactly tbe same collation as the 
copy ill tbe Homiman Muaeuin Libmry. Our copy, 
possibly the only one in England, was found bound 
up with the <SYeee)u Archaciogieoi PamphieU, 
purchased for tbe Museum library in 1904. and 
no dcubt belonged to Mr. William Blackmore cf 
the Salisbury Museum, who was a friend of 
Catlin and had travelled eictenslveiy in America. 

On inquiry from Mr. Frank Stevens, the 
I>jrector c^the Salisbury Museum, and a nephew 
of Mr. Blackmore, I learnt that this Museum 
had at one time several copies of tbs pamphlet, 
and that Mr. Blackmore had provided tbe cost of 
publication. There must, however, be some 
mistake here, as Mr. Stevens speaks of a menu* 
script copy and water*oobur drawing, and our 
pamphlet contains no illustrations whatever. It 
seems probable that Mr. Stevens refers to a 
later work published in 1867 by CatUn as a 
corrective to this unauthorized account of tbe 
Maadan Religious Ceremony. 

While pOBseeslon of the pamphlet must 
obviously be very limited, it ws4 laiowu to 
Sabin.* Miner,* and Field,* who etatee ‘'In the 
latter part of 1863(1886) one of the numbers of 
*' Treubner's monthly oataloguoe cootained a 
" notioe of a pamphlet purporting to be written 
“ by Mr. CatHn upon ^e secret euitoms of tbe 
" Mandans, aald to bo iadeeoribably laeoiviouB. 
*' This ezoited Indignant denial by bfr. Catlin 
" of bis autbonhip of tbe essay, of which, as 
" only 60 oopiee were printed, little was known. 

" The nert year (1867). as a more effectual 
" disproval of bis assooletion with what ho 
deemed e disreputable perfonnence. Mr. Catlin 
" produced 0-hu-^. It waa as much a defense 
of his early friends the Hendans as himself. 


* S. O. 8qoi*r. 1611-19SS. JooTUSlist. diplomat ond 
arohJBologist. One of the most djftmguiahsd ArDsriesa* 
IsU of the IStb oencory. 

* Sabin. J. A. «/ bookM rdalin^ to Arrmia^ 

«c. 1670. Vol. 6, p.«66. 

* Miner, W. 3. C<alm. A thort momoif ^ 

mon, wtfA an oanoMMd bibUofroph^ ^ Atr tartftns?. 
Jn XAioraiy CoUootOft Ho. 3. 1001. p. 64. 

* Field, T. W. An emy UwvAt an indtan fri&fto* 
^rapAy. 1678. p. 64. 


“ The terrible religious and civil rite, here 

pictured with such horrible fidelity, is no 
" longer practised, as the interesting people who 
'' deecrib^ it are totally extinct ae a nation." 

While the contents of the pamphlet might have 
given offence at the time it was written (1866), 
all that the offending paragraphs contain is a 
description of a fertility rite of the Buffalo 
Indians, in which the motions of the bulla and 
cows during the rutting season wars reproduced 
by human actors. And in which tbe central 
figure waa the evil spirit 0*ibe*Afs-de (the owl 
or evil spirit), whoae make up included an 
apparatus representing tbe genital organs of 
the bull. 

Catlin no doubt thought that this part of the 
oeremony had reoeived too much attention at the 
hands of his unauthorized editor, and in view of 
the fact that he had already^ been attaokad on 
the authenticity of his deaoription of the Mandan 
Religious Ceremony, he published in 1867 : 

O'SSB'PA/ ^ niUOIOTPS CCUSTOWY/ AI7D 

OTuen/ ooSTOus of tbs iUvnAVs/ 6v/ 

OaOBOS CATLJjr/ WITH THlBTSStf OOLOUBBD 
ILLUSTBATlOHd/ MVOOV/ TftVBSSB AND CO., 
60, PATBBNOSTaBBOW./ 1867 . 8VO. P?. VI (1) 62. 

This work has a preface in tbe form of a 
letter from Prinoe blUzimillan of Neuwied, who 
had visitod the Mandans during hie travels in 
America, attesting tbe veracity of Oatlin’s 
deeoriptioni. Tbs O'JHU’Pa sometimse oontaioe 
a Fortum Bssrrvofum*, of three pages, which 
describee that part of the fertility rite already 
menUoned, and follows with curious similarity 
the phraeeology of tbe pamphlet of 1865. 

Catlin fleroely resent^ the attacks made upon 
hie description of the Mandsji Religious 
Ceremony, and in 1868 he petitioned Congress, 
affirming tbe correctness of his work, end s^ng 
that suffident copiee cf ^/fe<*Po should be 
purchased by them for dJethbutioD to Scientific 
Societies. Libraries, and Public Institutions. 

Officialdom, as Is so often tbe case in matters of 
sdentlfic interest, had tbe last word, and the 
record, with laconic brevity, states that Congress 
did not act on tbe Petition. 

’ In SobooIcnJt. R. 3., Tb* IfiAian frtbu ^ CA« 
£(aCw. Philadelphia, )601-6?. Ovali. Vol. 6, 
p. 604. " The ecenee deeerlbed by Catlin e&sted 
almoet entirely in tbe fertile jmegutetloQ of that gentle* 
otao." 

a The Inatltuta'e copy of the oontaine tbe 

i'eJMm jfeaefvoMuK. 
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POTTEftY IN eUCUFl. TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 


199 subject of the making of pottery is 

104 diacuseed in Meyer's work on Urandi,of 
wbiek BoguA forme eChoologioally a part. But 
there are oertsLn features in Bugufi which either 
are variants or are not brought out in bis 
deaoription, and therefore justify a further note 
on the eubjeot. 

Pot'making is the work of specialists» and not 
diffused as part of the normal household economic 
activity. These specialirta are found partly 
among the agricultural Bantu population^ and 
partly among a servile oaats, the Batwa. In both 
cases, though to a lesser degree among the Batwa, 
agricultural work ia carried on by the potters as 
veU as their trade. The Bantu potters are not 
differentiated socially from the reet of the tribe; 
anyone may he spprentiosd to the work, and they 
intennarry freely with non potters. The Batwa, 
on the other hand, are set oft from the Bantu to 
such an extent that they are not only despised, 
but are regarded as eub*human. One may meet 
a group of people who have gone buying new pots, 
and a^ them whether they bought them from 
Batwa pottere : if they did not, the reply ie an 
emphatic negative 0 ^ I luiofuss 
' Ko 1 we have bought from men'; the 
distinction being drawn clearly between * men ’ 
and Batwa, and not between different tribes. 

Among both Bantu and Batwa the technique is 
the same. Both men and women make pots, and 
there is no division of labour. hCen and women 
alike mould, ornament, and bake; and a man 
may bake pote moulded by a woman, and vice 
versa. There is, however, a certain feeling of 
ebame among Bantu women as regards pot* 
making : if it is suggested to a woman that she 
knows bow to make pots, ahe will at onoe reply 
' !Do you take me for a ^«yovu/ ’ (i.e., Mutwa). 

The materials used ere riveT*olay, mixed 
sometimes with sand, but usually with rotten 
quartsite stone, which is ground down in a mortar. 
The reason for this is probably that sand is for toe 
most part too Ane. 

The pota are moulded on the broken base of an 
old pot, never on a platter specially made for the 
purpose. The coil*inetbod is employed, strips of 
clay about 18 inches long being rolled between 
the bands, and built up in a epiral. After the pot 
is shaped, the inside is smoothed with a piece of 
gourd about 4 inches by 2, to Boit the hand, A 
broken pot in front of the workers will contain 


By B. Z^BoW Ulii9i>aUd. 
half.a*do 2 en of these bits of gourd, each shaped 
according to the size and shape of the pot on 
which It is to he employed. The same aher<I will 
contain severei strands of cord, woven from grass 
and knotted at the end, which are used for the 
ornamentation of the neck of the pot. The usual 
omamentstion consists of a diagonal scries of 
string impressions on the lip of the pot, and a 
strip, t to 2 inches wide, just below the neck. In 
addition there may be ornamenta¬ 
tion, always near the neck of the 
pot, in the form of incised linee, 
and in one type a V*sbaped pattern 
depends from the usual band in four 
plaoes. The only other kind of 
ornamentation observed—an in¬ 
frequent one — is the placing of four lugs at 
toe lip of the pot. 

After being moulded, the pot ie left for a dAy 
to dry, after which the outsit is smoothed, water 
being applied, and an old spear'bead bent to a 
suitable shape being used as a scraper. The pot 
is then left another three or four days, according 
to the humidity of the atmosphere, to dry before 
baking. The baking takes place in a eballow pit 
about 8 feet long, 4 feet bro^, and 0 inchee deep. 
The bottom ie lined with woc^, on top of which 
ie plaoed grass. A first layer of pots, closely 
packed, is laid on this, followed by a layer of 
grass and a second laysr of pots, on top of which 
is placed more graai sjid firudly wood. Breakages 
in firing are about 1 in 4 or 5. Tbs broken pots 
are ground down to mix with clay for making 
other pots. Pota which oraok in toe drying are 
also re*utiliaed. Usually they crack transversely, 
—a natural ooneequeooe of tbs manner of con¬ 
struction—and a fresh top ie built up on to toe 
sound portion. The pots as they emerge from the 
fumaoe are only half*baked, and it requires 
further baking by the purchaaer over the home 
fire before they are,strong enough for everyday 
uae. 

The number of pote made in a day varies 
according to eiae. Of very small ones, 0>8 inches 
in height and diameter, each os are used for 
butter, as many as 20 can be made, but these are 
not in great demand, and odd ones are ueually 
made, to use up bite of clay left over. Ordinary 
pots are about 10 inches in diameter and 12 inches 
high, with a wide mouth and no neck : 8 of these 
are reckoned a day's work. A larger site, about 
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12 mcbes by 15 inches, are made at the rate of 
threo to the day, while the largest size, which is 
rare and only used for banana beer, about 18 
inohes each way, or sometunes as large as 24 
inches, occupies a whole day in the making. 
There le another type with a neck narrowing to 
3 inohes diameter, which is of the standard size, 
and these again are made at about 3 to the day. 

The pot'inaking season starts immediately after 
the end of the long rains, in early May, and 
coDtiniioe intensely for a couple of months until 
the main harvest, in the lint flush of which the 
bulk of the sales take place : after this, there is 
very little activity. Tlie normal manner of 
purchase ie for the required pot to be fllled up 


[Soptember, 1939. 

by the purchsaer with foodstuffs, millet, beans or 
sweet potatoes, the required amount being the 
consideration for the pttrohaae. But sometimes 
separate bargaining of food against pots will take 
place, and CMh sales are increasing with the 
increasing use of money by the tribe. When 
purchased for cash, 5 ordinary pots can be bought 
for one shilling, or one largo pot and a small one. 
Including the collection of all material, and 
allowing for breakages, a potter can turn out 
about .50 pots in 10 days, so that bis cash return 
is about a shilling per day. This is three or four 
times the amount that oan bo got by wagedabcur 
locally, but on the other hand the inoome can 
only be secured for a very limited part of the year. 


TWO OUBCTS IN THE PLOVDIV MUSEUM, BULGARIA. Jy Jamu H. Oaul lUuitrattd. 

4 QQ The objects illustrated In the accom* In colour. Its length is 25 em. (broken behind), 
Puil panying photographs are in tbs Pre> height 19 cm., and width at bass 7 *5,'width of 
hiatory Section of the ArchisoJoglcal Museum backd<5om. 

at Plovdiv (Phihppopolis), Bulgaria, Br. D. This effigy is slightly convex, Fig. la showing 
Tbontchev, Director of the Museum, has kindly its convex surface. As decoration it bears an 
allowed mo to photograph thorn for publication, iticised running spiral enclosed in an indeed 
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The first object, Fig. Is^ and (ravarsed) 
Pig. lb, is an animal efSgy purobased by the 
Museum and cornea, according to the peasant 
vendor, from a settlement mound dtuated 
between Pazardjik and Fasbtera. Pazardjik is 
35 km. west of Plovdiv on the Maritza ^ver, 
and Pasbtera is 15 km, south of it. 

It is made of w ell'fired, grit*tampered clay, 
and its surfaces are hand •smoothed, light brown 


framing border. No evidences remain that either 
tbe incisions or tbs smoothed surfaces were 
further dacoratively enhanced with any sort of 
painted or " crust^ ornament. 

On the inner (oonoave) side, Fig. lb, the 
decoration consists of three roughly Indeed 
chevrons. The front of the has a roughly 
drawn vertical C4«seent and two sketchy arcs. 
The top, or back, also has an incised decoration : 
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two oppoeed arcs betwosn double straight lines 
which cross tbe b&ck. Under the ears are short 
jncisionB, apparently indicating a mane. 

The bead of the animal is modelled in relief, 
with two ears pojaeting backwards, now broken 
oJT. The eyes are sunken pita in surrounding rims 
of clay which tise above the face level. In front 
of each eye, halfway to the musxle, is a pit 
(nostril t). Prom behind the ears runs a raised 
ridge, with cross cuts, down to the nose. The 
mouth is an accentuated groove, the Ups having 
a slight flare. From behind the ears runs another 
plaatio, crosB.cut ridge, which on both sidse 
makes a right*angle turn to prooeed over the 
cheeks to the mouth groove. 

Though probably a sheep, this large effigy, 
from its *'mane " marks, its eat*back ears and 
muzele, and its " braided " “ bridle," might be 
considered a horse. If so, it is a very early 
repreeeDtation, for the object is clearly an 
example, if an outstanding one, of the art of 
tbe '' Bulgarian Tell Culture,’' to be dated 
towards the close of the 111 millenium ».o. 


To tbe second object, a ram’s head, Fig. 2a. 
and 2b (reverse), no such date is readily assign* 
able. It is carved out of a very soft talc-schist. 
Its provenience (assigned to KAcc<loriia) is 
unknown. 

Tbe broken base Is 15 cm. long, 7 cm. wide, 
and the head stands 22<5 cm. high. The length 
of the bead from the middle of the eye to the tip 
of the snout is 11*5 cm. 

The eyes and curved horns stand out to the 
same levsl (0*0 cm.), Chs plain disk'Cye enclosed by 
tbe cross'indsed horns. The long muetle tapers 
down to a cylindrical end 2 cm. in diameter, 
which bears no mark of a mouth. On tbe neck 
on each aide are two rows of dot-centred clrclee, 
three circles below the horns, and a row of four 
on each side toivard the back of the neck. There 
are two such circles on the snout. 

The provenience of this ram's head ia dubious; 
its stylistic affiliations and date are unknown in 
relation to anything Bulgarian. The authorities 
of the Plovdiv Mueeum, and the writer, would 
welcome suggestions. 









* Fto. t.—BAll'S as&s or TAlC.SClStST, l!< TUB ABCBSOOMICAL MUSSOf. TLOVPrV, BULOAJUA. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 

Rslislon of a non*Chin«ie Tribe of Yuneen. of Western YunnaD, district of Ta Li. In additinn 

m Summary </f a papar by C. P. Fiugtraid. to speaking a separate language and having a differ* 
IS Jixna, IdSS. ent‘kinship syst^, the Min Cma have certain peso* 

The tribe discuawd is the Min Chia people liar religious customs. It was shown that Co them 
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Boddhion, local polytheisni, and anc*«tor worship are 
not time religions but three aspects of one roligioa. 
A marked di^erence between acts of public woiahip 
in the templaa and the private ritM of aDoeetor 
worahip in the home was shown to exist. Worship 
at a Buddhist temple was deaoribed and oomMred 
with the rites of Shu Pm or * Burning the Book 

* Bundles/ a rite of ancestor worship p^ormed in 
the home. The casual behaviour ao often remarked 
by Europeans at temples is cot found in the private 
ritee of anoMtor worship. The reason for this 
different bel^viour was disouseed and the part 
played by women in anceatcr worship and in the 
worship ^ the gods contrasted. Ibe spring foaUval 
called by the Min Ohja Ovtf 8a La wm described. 
Danoiog and the wearing of fantastio clothing 
charaeterUes this rite> which may have acme con* 
necioB with the exoroiata called Sm i^ser who * dance 

* out ' the dsjcona of aiokneaa in a very sunilar man* 
ner. The attitude of the looal Mvenucent to theee 
ntes waa aliown to be mildly diaapproving. but no 
actual auppreasion has been attempted. The relation* 
ship between the Chinese and Min Chia was explained 
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either people, Chinese culture being the criterion of 
* oiviliMtlon ’ applied by the Chinree to alien peoples. 
It waa shown tW no attempt to impoee Chinese 
ideas by force la made or has been made in the past. 


made in the past. 



REVIEWS: 

ARCHr^QlOGY. 


Art Rupestre A«i Hegfir (Haut l4ertoutek). By 
SAA ChatMi^p Lvibcl, Pari* ' X^Oraina 

IaIi non, 9, TtiM OaroMiirt, 1986. ///, 60 pp. 

4 rJeiM mopa, and 88 puiu {8 oefewred). 

This book, of which en ebstreot eppeared in the 
KliiiTnifaif lenden h^aiM in January, 198i, coaMns the 
arebwolofioal reeulM of the Pren^ Hcggar (Abegnr) 
Ezpedjtlcn of 1986 (Lieut. A. Coehe. P. Lewdeo, 
R. Prieoa'Roeha {a guide of Chsmonis), Plerrv lohac, 
and tbe author, wbo rspresented tbe MusOe du Itoosdero 
—aow ' Uue4e da I'bomms A Artt survey of the 
archawlofiaal disoovwioe has boon delivered before tbe 
AoedSmie dee loioriptlcM of Paris by Lieut. Ceoba oa 
80 Xieoenber, 1086 (Lee FiguraUons rupaatras de Her- 
toutek. dahare Central ^oum. dv 5eMMto, Nov.-Dao., 
10861. The euther's usk, ia tbe preaaot book, wu to 
provide a more comprehensive mbUcettea of the 
materisl and to offlsr oartein conclusions as to their 
engin and reletionahlp with other oivUisaticos. Tbe 

K Ceeu of Eoggar oovers the area spprosimaUly 
ween 6* ano 8* aset long, i 88* north lat. Tbe 

E inoipal difiaceQoe between the worke of ert discovered 
' toe Preach expedition and tboee obearved by 
F^beohu sad his sseieTnTiHi in 1019 north of the Sahara 
(aacnely, north of 81* K, lat. and between 2* W. long 
and 20 E. long.) aad publiabad by Probesdea and Ober* 
maiar, in * Eadschre Uaktubs.' Is that is. the latter 
only <Kia p^ting was djacovored, while all 
the other repreaectatioos are inoised rock’drawiage, 
(hoogh tome of them shew more or lea faded traoee 
of celeura iriuoh, however, might have been added 
by more recent visitors. The art of Hoggar, on the 


other hand, oonslsta, pertly, of angravingi, betta ham* 
mered and inoised ones, snd, largely, of paintlngi in tbe 
proper eeese ef this Mnn. Bobm of theee paintings 
are of large dimesalons. euoh as 7. 6 yards length and 
ea. 1. 6 vwda height (p. 17 comp, p. 80 f.|. The meet 
beantihil painting are rep^uoed by oelcored plates 
after gouaohe.pjotuiM by Mr. Qaorges Areutunoff, 
wbo WM not a mwnber of the expedition, but used 
photographs, drawiogi, waterooloure, etc., taken by 
Ueesre. Cciha, Lew^, lohac. aiul De Chsaeeloup 
Leubat Ip. 8), for his admirable compositions. Tbe 
author alec ebows Che photographs, or at least a large 
proportioA of them, so that viewen are able to compare 
theee with tbe coloured rseoastruotiona, Tbe original 
waterooloure, however, are not reprodooad hsre, aad 
tbe ooloured conpoeltions, tbaNfore, differ from the 
ph^graphi in some oaeee where the photographs are, 
to some axlent, vagoa It ia true that the ooloured 
plstee, being worked cut with the gieateet care and 
wkaW draw^ profit from all tba nndarlying material, 
prowoe an exoellanl impresewn of the works of art 
M eu^i but for oomparative arohAologioal studiee 
it ssems to be oommso^able te rely rmtlw upon the 
photograplM. Tbe amazing fresco, pL XVIIJ, showing 
oattie a ad toare bustac fl^ree. hM, in the ooloured 
Moowtruction ^ Hr. Aroutunoff, a remarkable attempt 
to both i«n«^ aad colour parepeotive, namaly, over¬ 
lapping figura gradually shaded coloun. Bat, if we 
inspect the piotore more closely, we find tbat some 
of the beaM in the foreground are sniailcr then seme 
of those wfaiob, at first eight, are occupying tbe fond 
of tbe painting. Thus tbe quation ariam whether we 
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•M fkeod w)th iW p«rtp«otiv« here and not rftthar 
«ithvftriou« iftyonorinoT*orlMifuUdpiotur«*lik»thoM 
oocujrifi^ in many Suahman paintlnga. with which, 
u the author autto curracUy itAtM {p. SI), thsro miiat 
•trgng oimilwritW Thaiv i« a SMftt d«al of aiumation 
m the huraaa Agum cuch m pi. XV. XXll, XXIIl ff., 
whiob AM ABtii^ differ«nt from th» aiiir And often 
•oheiAAtjo humia boAgi occurring jn th» AtlAi. and 
AdjAcenb. rewtona. In m Uf. th» Houar paintinti 
rApmani a hTtharto miMiag link between tna palaioliUno 
oavo pjeturaa of aouth^wAAtarB Buropo and a oartain 
type ^ Buahinan paistinga. On the other band, 
ineiacd drawingi cuch aa reproduced on pi. XII and XIII 
are obvioualy elceely related to oentapondi^ typea 
pnbliAhed by Trobeniue and Obwmaier (qf. 'Hadaahra 
* Uaktuba'. pi. S4. 1S4> 9. IS. IM. SI. 9i (S). eto.). 
Spiralio dMigna like pi. XVI (1) have been obeerved by 
Ludwig and Margit Kohl'Laraen in northam Tanganyika 
(.PeZmwilArAtwv in innmtfrfito. 8tuUgarti ISSS). Again, 
aome of the human dgurea ahowit a the large fteaee, 
pj. XV. may be compared with Hana A. Winkler a 
J AAlAm /AMoara in tha rook-drawinga of eouthem upper 
Xgypt (^fcAoc^. .Survav qf XeypC, %oek.£reHwn^ q; S. 
ifpv^ Mavpq, /. Sir Rnbert Mend Deaan Expedition. 
Lon^. im.pl. XXUI and XXIII; iSd.. teat, p. S«). 
Althou^ Ur. do Chaeealeup Laubat ia modaet enough 
te remark (p. 11) that be baa no aoiantiflo ambitlona 
in the preeent book, he oflbra a highly Interaetini 
about the poenble origin ef the annent race inhabitiag 
the Ahagw plateau {pp. IS if.) llhiatraMd by two aketoh* 
mapa {pp. SS and H). He augMte that that raoe 
repreeanted a mixture of three raelal atoeke immigrated 
fttim the north, eouth^weet, and aeuih^aet (or aeuth) 
reep^ve^i and that, whan (he aneiant Aheggar 
eivuMtlen dagverated. or eaaaed. by ehangea in the 
physloal anvironmeni (deeieeatlon). the population 
amigrated in four dlviaieaa, ena of whioh wandered eaat 
te become one of the ethnic elemanta eorapocAg the 
ancient Egyptian race. The author eaplakna ala theory 


Monumenul AK of Northern Europe from the 
j Stone Age. Su Quslnf HallMrCnt. pvtJightd by 
\A I Bcit/5rlose AktUM<t9tt Thult. (ThuU 

* **' D -A). 1 SS 8 . 55 i pp., 1 ^ JI 9 *. ix Itxi. 48 eottotype 
piaUt in Mparote aUae. 

X>r, Hallatrdm haa been ang^l on the etady of bhe 
early rook carvinjpi in Scandinavia and neighbouring 
lai^ for many yean. He haa peraonaUv examinoU 
aooree of aitea and made tncinga of thouaanda of Aguree. 
Ho hare ju feantn in catalogue form tlie reeulw of hia work 
in Norway, daaeriblng all I^wn aitea from north to eouth. 
A eecendvolame will doecribe the coek drawIngf in Sweden, 
Finland and Noithem Ruiaia, and pve Dr. HallatxOin’a 
oonolueioDi cad analyeM ofatyle. Studonte and axplorM 
wi II cow be able, book in hand, to And the aitea and etudo 
thia art on the ipot. The work ie well illuatrated with 
photographa of the Mtea, and 6 he more impocteat rock 
drcpwlnga are leproduoed in a aepante portColio. 

Thia art group ia generally refarred to the. Arotio 
' OuUufe,’ thougK many of the Agune are contemporary 
with the naoUtLo or early meui agea elaewhere. At 
leaat a three-fold chronological aub^lvialoo haa been 
determined, the etyloe net the aame at all peneda. 
The welMinown BohOelan engravlnga ia southern 
Sa^deit. dabad to the Bronte Age, muat net be ooafueed 
with the earlier group under review. 

Exoeptlon win doubtlei^ be taken to the title, and the 

a lih ie not alwayi perfect j but it is never obeoure 
doubtleee repreaente whet the author wiahea to eay. 

M« C. Bi 


Velberund Volkerbewegungen Im vo^acehlchtllchen 
. . . ObBPAfVPten irrX Ichce neuer Fe labllderiunda, 
1!ln Akmn4tr Winkltr. r%blUHU ty 

'y«rUv van W. KMhtiwnfr fa Bhdfperl. 1837 
Since wiiti^ the review of Dr, Winkler'e larger work 
the praeent pamphlet of 85 pagee. exeludiu illuat»Uona. 
haebean aent to me for eoneideratJon. Thia little *<3'* 
naturally oovert eomewhat the eame ground end ia well 
,,, llluelmted. To eome extent. Iiowever. the two worju 

by ronpe^ng the artiitlo etylee ef the Ahagm region complementary and net all the illuetrationa in the 
andi on the other aide, ancient £g)^. oo<l alee by p^phlet era repr^uced in the eaine wey in the larnr 
liagiiiatio parallel or relationehlp. It would be pr^ work. The general theela, however, la obviouely the 

Mme and naturally the larger work la in every way 
much mom complete. The exieteoce of the pamphm, 
however, ahould not be forgolten. rf. C. B. 


mature to approve or r^eot this intereetina theory 10 
teM aa tbeve are not eufleiant arobieologioaJ -^aad aleo 
IceJ—faote available, in particular not from 
otetf regim ia the owitral and oaetem Sudan. Bui we 
have te admit that the euthor'a eugseetion ia faKinating 
and deearveaepeoial attention, even if It ahould eventually 
turn out to be a nlfteke. 

The polyohroroe rook patetinga of the TaaiU mountama 
north eaet of (he Ahaggar dinrtot diaeovemd by the 
amleteziu of Frobaoiua ae early aa 1888 (reprodueed in 
Frobeniue Kkod4 Skub (Berlin. 18S7) pi. Ixxvii IT. 
and Ixxxiii) ahow a etrong aunilarlty with thoea 

S wd by De ChaMaioup laubat and obviouely 
te the eame oultural etratum, Thia ia, eorre* 
ngly. ake the caae of the incited drawinga found 
in both areae. Thoae of the Taeilj region eeem te U 
much more numeroue. to much ao that the coenparatiTely 
few palntinge and drawinga of the Ahaggar plateau 
might ba only a aouth.weatem emanation. The 
rtesnblaaee between Central Sahwe and ancient 
Bgvptian arte may jute aa wed. and perhapa more likely, 
be explained ae a mere raAectlon m the latter. L. A. 

NORTH 

OJibwa Sociology. By Ruth Land»4. Columbia Vni> 
..A vtTtxtv RrtM. 1987. I4*PJ». . _ 

11n The 01 ibwa Woman. By Ruth Land*t. Columbia 
' VniveroUy Prtso, 1988. «« + S47 pp. 

InTht Cfjibvo Woman, Dr. Landtebaa given a ettajghv 
forward examination of the poeltion of woroer m a 


Tho Archiaoloty of the Oakhurit Shalter. 

5. Africa. By A. J- H. Ooedmn. «. H. 

1 AH Bronnon and J. R. Htho/tfld. Trane. Roy- Soe 
* H. AJrioa. XXV. Hi. 1988. 

The (arm Oakhurvt liee eome 18 mllee eaet of Qoorge. 
near the eouth coeet and eloee to aome freeh-water 
iakee. Tha ebelter. in a cliff, le aoma 64 feet in length. 
Work hae been going on etnee 1932 with intereetlM 
Andi, Including gravee, The eite hae yielded induterite 
bslonging te tho following cuMuree : V iltun (top 8 foot). 
SmitefioTd A and SmlthSeld B. At the bottom there 
are indicationa of a pre*Smlthfleld eettlemeot. All the 
pottery (deeoribed by J. F. SrhoAeld) oomee from the 
tmper layer, and eeama te be of no great antiquity. The 
ckSeteu an deacribed by Dr. Dronnen. Oocdvin ta te 
be eongretulated on the eomewhat laborioue excavation 
and (inth hii colleaguea) on the admirable praeaatetion 
of reaulte. “• 

AMERICA. 

primitiva ioclety, whilet O/ibwo Soeiolaoy «« 

with eometihing of a cultural baokgrouno. The Ojibwa 
hunt and trapin the winter, and for tho wet of the year 
work on their maple grovee and rice boda. Villegoe w 
ftiKi, for the greater part of the time, the tribe 
ie eplit up into temiry unite. Tlio political ergamtatioii 
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U trB4t«d aoQMwhat Aumnwily, bu6 tb» on 

kinship presents certain deviations from feeturea 
eharactarutie of other primitive conmuaitiss, Ths 
tsnsa for ' iDothsr.' * father.' and ' sibling ’ are not 
olMai£ostory. The discuwion of kinship ebiigatieiu 
reveals a marked degree of latitude in tbair fulAlment i 
tbs laws of ttogamy are frequentlY broken; klaahtp 
terms are e4jusied to meet a varistj of situatione; 
gifts betvaen tCBnal relacivM are few, but are mere 
oooaietentiy excitanged within the family. In marrlan 
there ie roueb Indh’ldual rhoke, but uniona are eeaily 
dieeolved. Dr. Landea is inrllaed to aUribute these 
iTT^uUritiee. aoi eo inurh to cultural diainteeration, 
but to the wide range of behaviour culturally granted 
to the individual. [O.S., p. Q4.) 

Unfortunately, whilst rightly etreaeing the individual 
devJetJena and providing iw with eorae intorsaUag owe 
hislofieB. she hss toe often failed to iniMrate her material 
and to develop her geiteralisations. The infringsraenU 
of law would appear to ba more frequent than ab^here. 
If this lias always been the eaas, It is dilTieult to sea 
why the culture has not completely disintegrated long 
•go; or why aoniM have not been modi Bed to meet the 
emphaais on individual aeeenton and aohievement. 
If the majority do abide by the law. then eha doee not 
make clear tM sanctions that eonsMl seme moasuco 
of oojtformjty. If on the otlier liana they de not, are 
wejustiflod inqisaktngofnermst Burelym discovering 
aou ostabliahing the norms for a community, we must 
be guided by the average type of hsliaviour, and inuab 
diftjnguish tnis fVom the idea*l. 

The aeceuot of communal life (e eUatohy. The family 
would appear to be t>w most important eoeiai giwp, 
yet we are given rto generahaatiene aa to ita rdle withtn 
the culture as a whole. 

la Th» Oyibwa Woman, it is poiatod out that iC is the 
men In panicutir who are exhorted freco childhood to 
•oak visioaa gating power from the lupematurals for 
hunting, warwe aim eex advsnturec. The wornsn's 
work is oensidered Inferior, but ie rrtoro varied, and 
Includoe Ushing, trapping of emaU animals, Unaifig, 
weaving, tailoring, sewing, beadwork, the manufoctore 
of seme utensils, the gathering ef fruits, eoeking, 

Z .miking, and harvesting or rioe. Often, owii^ 
r to lodmation. early training in the eompany of 
a fother. or the abisccs of a man to aseume reeponai* 
bUlties, the weraea beoome hunters, dghtere and cUuMre. 
aod aohieve ecBte measure of reject, because of “ the 
■(«••• upoa iadividuallsni,'* 

Ob the beais of her date. Dr. L«Ddoe asoerte that 
tha woman ere the unspecielised. the dlspeaseesad, the 
uader-privileged i that individual values are more 
impoftaoc for t>w mec than for the woouci; that **on|y 
"the male half of the population and ite acChntlM 
“fall under tribal regulatioi^ while the female half ie 
"left to ipontiaeous and confueed behaviour." But 
wbeo we bave leoognissd, with Dr. Lan^ that pmtlgo 
ie easooiated oaly with male pttffuite; that there is 
more epeeielixatkm among the men. and that so womao 
oonforms to ths ouluirai mean (tf we mutt poatulats 
QOS under thses oiroumataacee), one still foels that she 
hae net done full iuetlee to her material. Obviously 
if we are to eoasiaer women as membsre of society, 
they must submit to eoms tribal laws. There are the 
common icterecta created by a oommon cavIroiiaMnt; 
thare are the BCims whic^ govern tbe relackcHhipe 
within the fhmUy at least, the ownenidp of property 
and the dagtee of co<operation beCwoen hosbaDdacd'wifo. 

If tbs women sometimes take on tbe msn’e work, there 
remain all thoee other dutiea whkh, failuig tbe 
oftbasaan, must be carried outby ths women tbemasivsa. 
If there Is little prestige attached to soeb teake, etiU 


soma djeoussion of tboir importance in tribal economy 
would have been to the point. Pinelly. if the woman 
are paselve and Inisrior, they do reveal initietiire in 
performing man'e work, in aseertiog their rigbte in 
marriage and ofun in taking the first stspe in divorce. 

In every oonunuoity there is a sooial, ritual. rdWi 
an eoenomio and political difroreotietfon between the 
sexes; but at the same tims due weight must be given 
to what Is common in their cultural Iwrltsge on the «ns 
hand and, on the other, (o the standard interests and 
activities pecidiar to the men or to ths woman. In the 
partioular monograph in qusetcon, Dr. Landm hae not 
granted validity to the “eloeed world {of the women) 
" where aeeh woman is dietiaetive. whare wemen's work 
"is valued explioitly, and where women** values are 
"purtued " (p. 18). PHYLLIS «. KABERRY. 

The American Indian : an InCroducclonteChe Anchro* 
i A i World. By Clark Wittlor. 

141 Third /TdtMcn. ^'sui York . O^ord Unhtrt^ 
Pries lU^***' 4fl0pp.,plolss«nd««|./ywfs*, 

As Uie' IntreduotioA * which it claims to he, this work 
has established itself in ths favour of anthnpclegkts. 
and 00 doubt of many ether*. First published in Tbl?. 
a eeoond edition was oailed for in 1018 , and after this 
loMr Inurval the third issue will be weloomed. It 
diflhr* little from the second, though the author has made 
fuU use of noent Investigations. As would be expected 
from Che fact that Dr, Wiseler is a museum-man, material 
culture and amhieology am predominant foaturas of tbs 
book, but somatology, soelal anthropolo^ and linguistics 
are by no msans nested. Covering suSi a wide field in 
one Tolatlvaly eraalfvolume It was soareelv to be avoided 
that the text should have an eneyolopMio flavour, and 
that the reader ahouid eomatlmea foal that he le being 
hustled. The ‘general reader* nay also foel that a 
preUiDinary study of ths ekmanu of anthropetegy would 
have helped him on hla way. AH readers may, besNvar, 

B .use for breath at frequsnt intervals, el a^ the ouneroua 
ustraUons and distrlDutlon nape will enoourege them 
to think a little for thwneelvee. Oae Is itniok with the 
frequency of the author's demand for fortherlfiveatiga. 
tion, aod it le evident that be la not under the delusion 
that the leteealve studies of the cultures of the Aneriren 
^dlan, past and preewt, have exhausted the subject. 
There are still uaoertaioUes, and one is grateful that In 
the list of a bori gi n a l inventione (many of which arc mere 
dlaooveriee) thoee kaewn in tlie Old World aUo are 
beUeved to heve been " independently invented in the 
New. Uter, however, we read "Independent, the 
New W orld devsloped agiioultuie, pottery, the higher 
" typoe of baakstry and eIoth<waavmg, the working of 
the eofoer netale, aztd the manufacture of bronxe." 
Many anthropologiefo, even in Europe, will accept theee 
beli^ Others, aot. In tbe section dealing with 
archwolwcal problems, the author refer* t« the " pr*. 
his^eaf taarl " which nseds to be untangled. Snarls, 
of indepeodeat origin, lometimeB divert the European 
arahwologist in bis ccuiee. H. 9, H. 

The flyak Indians of the Copper River Delta. Alaska. 

I jA ^ Birktt-Smtih and /Vederioo XkCaffuna, 

14J Coptnkoftn, H38. S9i pp.. Uxt jigwtt IS, plaitt 
IS, yeneolopfool uAlt tmd Eyok eooobufory. 

The Byain are a hithartc little-known tribe on the 
southern coast of Alaska, between the Eskimo of Prince 
William Bound on the west, and the Tllngit Indians of 
YakuUC Bey on the east. Tbey haim been known under 
a variety of namee aod have been variously regarded aa 
Eskaaoe, Attiapeskans, Tlingit, or comblnatfoQa of tbsee 
•bocks. 
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Tho D4nifih tnd Ajii«nciiD Autbort 1 iav 6 comblOAd v«ry 
tuoMM^jU? in naAklnc ac «l*bor»M and exhauktiVA »tu^ 
cf th« »thnolog 7 of tiiii tnb«. They bavo aceumulatod 
t&e fbeU ia graat dotail rogandin^ Eyak oultoA and 
feUclera, and diacuaaed them in all tlioir boaricga 
on tba hiato:7 o( the tnbe and thedr relation to the 
cuHurea of their neighboun. Th^ bavei indeed^ taheo a 
much wider eurvey. and have eeneidared the Eyak inrela* 
tion to Aeiaiie-iLEDericaa ntgraiiona, and tM diapanal 
of eircum«polar» oiroum>FaoiAo, Gekizao and Indian 
Mltitrea 

Dr. DeLaguna viaited the tribe in 1990» and ftom a 
nirvey of abandoned village eltae aa well aa eonveraatiosa 
witb a chief and the fimt wluta trader tharet leaned 
eDOVgh to ahow that they were Indiana dietinet in 
lanniage and eulture from both the Tlingit, the Bakimo 
and the Atha|^an.cpaaking Atna of the Copper River 
vaJlay. Much Womtoon waa aleo obtained from Colonel 
Aberorombie.the Aiet Amerieao explorer to viait theByak, 
over 00 yeemago. There ware atill aarlier Rueeian eentacte. 

From a detailed oenaldaration of 193 oulture eleoeata. 
it le foimd that a larga number of them {46 per cent.) 
Mong te the primitive iee*htiatiag atage. whilo very few 
belong to the inowahoe itage. Tha toboggan, bark* 
oanoa, enowahoe nettlng.&eadla, bear cerenkonial, etc. 
wara all abeeot. The enowahoea were of a primitive type. 

The oireum.Veofle traite irtoluded S7 elementa, cuch 
M the Nctanguler pleak.houee. eeparato aleeping*mora, 
twined baaketry. alaverv. end raven mytha. while 83 
•lemeoite were derived Wo oontaet with the Tlinglt. 
Elementa belonging te the Bakimo Thule culture ineluded 
thaguUkiaooat. frock hood, end denaionaenge; whereaa 
the Aathar haaddreae. quoiU, uea of native copper, and 
eueh ooncaptiona u tha thurrderbird, were borrowed from 
the Northweat Coaat end Plateau araaa. 

It la ooBcluded that the iee*hanting etratun ul^Jerlle• 
the Zyak culture. Only a few alementn of the Aelatie 
mowibee culture reached theca—a oendibion which they 
ahare with Uta TIIngit and the Haida. Thin group of 
tribM ia tiiaroforo regarded aa having crosed Behring 
Strait in the ioe.hunti^ stage, the northern Athapaakans 
receiving the enowahoe later, which enabled them to 
penetrate Into the Merkenxie region. The Ryak appear 
te havo oeeupied their preeent ooeatal habitat for a very 
period, and may have been the crlginnl ownera of 
the ana now oocupled by the norchemmcet TIIngit, tha 
Yakutat. 

Thia highly dooumanted etudy ahould help to throw 
light on the oultunJ hietcry of Alaaka and the Korthwaet 
Coaat. and will eorva aa a nine of aoourate uifbrmatioo. 

B. BUOOLEd OATES 

the Seng Hagic of the 
vans. Bu ttuJi Uumu VnderSul, 


Singing for Power . _ 

, . A Indiana of Arixena. By ftuA Uvrrau Vnderh 
1A3 Btrkiltj/: VnivtrMy oj CeUfomia rrtu. 1933. 

168 ijp. . . 

S c •hA dreama and wiahdulElrDant are eo eloeely 
that the rceultiM phenomena can be atudieo 
throughout the world. The omalpotenoe of the apekeu 
word IB bound up with the idea oi the power of air, the 
breath of life. tM divine aOlatna, pereonided in older 
mythology aa Biiea or Venue {both worda moan ' wbul *j 
Or aa tha * Holy Spirit * of mo«m religion. 

The a^ in ita aimpleet form ie merely a apokeo wiah. 

If a fpo^ viab is followed by fulAlment, it haa become 
a powerful chacna. By an extonaioa of the came idea 

GENERAL. 

Anthologia Anthropologia. The Native Races of 
... Asia and Europe BySv James ffrcrtw From, 
lln O.M.. F.R£.. B.B.d. SdiUd by Angus 

Dewnse. Percy Luitd, ffumpAries 4b Oo., Ltd. 
London, 1989. w + 399 pp. PWee a6s. 


the epoken word oan eroato (*' And God aaid. Let iliere 
" ba tight, and there waa ligbt'*) or deetrey; butonenvuet 
know what one ia oreating or deetrc^mg. Thua the 
knowledge of orlgioa {including genc^ogy). or of tite 
thing's name, ia vary potent; e toeitatioo of origin 
meluded in a ape'll which might otlierwiee be 
pOfrerleea. Cloealy aUJad ia the importance of uaing 
not merely tho correet worda but tlie correct form or 
ritual, and thue eong ie evolved. 2 ratural acienr^ ie 
eaoouiaged by thie need to know tim origins of things, 
and a soientiet becomes a potent magician, credited with 
the power not only of creation and deatnietioa but alao 
of tmnaforroaticn either of hiirwalf, or of one thing into 
another. 

Another stage in ovohitioo Ie the scienee of healing, 
either by axoNiamg evil or by a charm or prayer to 
eooB higher c»ower to remove evil, Prayer is a higher 
form of spell or eharm; arul, as a benevolent wish 
develop* from eharm to prayer, to a malevolent with 
devsk^ to a ouree. The overflow of song from magieo* 
religious to eeoular usee produced ballads; community* 
singing or ohonuea may liave arwen aa a ohana to 
fa^tate a communal Mak. 

Scree of thoea aapocU of aeng*insgic are obeOrvable in 
J/in^nf/or Povj*r ; all that is neeeesary to make their 
“ magic prevail is a deeoripiion of tlia dsaired tiling " and 
'* the songs, like all Papago magio, are net prayers. 

They are only deecriptlona” Yet on the next page is 
a wiah. Kaiya, Qod nw father ! SVoukI it raignt rain 
nowt" and later: “ Yonder And my enemy and make 
'* him halpleee I"'' Ocaw the bow of this my enemy.'' eto. 

The connexion of song*magic with dreama and viaiena 
is shewn; " Bueli a reagic spell ia never coaMio4>>ly 
oompoaed i it is * given * by the anpamnluyaJ poware 
. . And a dream nlwaye contaias a song." Scalping 
an enemy, killing an eadc, and fetching salt frora tha 
Qulf of CaUfemia, four ^aye’ jouraey, are foUowad by 
ritual dreams or vieiena. Tha Papago medictnaman 
owae Ids power to bia dreama and lut abiUly to »Lng 
himself into a trance, during wliich he makea diagnoetio 
reveUtiona. 

This attnotiv* btcle book also dseerlbea tha ritual 
attached to deer.huntini, and to ceremonisJ intoxication 
with fermented llcuor to induce rain. 

CANNIKO 8UPPERN. 

Handbook of Ameplesn Languafas, Part 3. RdUtd 
s sa by Fnn* £oa$. Huinbur9^!\'ew Yorb. 1983'38. 

144 ^99 pp. 

' ^ This part of a welLknown ^a*id6oc^ contains 
aooouAts of the Toakawa (Many Hoiju). Qullente 
{Manuel .r. Andrail*). Yurhi (GOnter Wagner),Zuni {Ruth 
L. Bunzel) and Cesur d'Alene {Qladys A. Rolchard). 
Tonkawa is now spoken liy only six pemorwij Quilanta 
by 180, and a few ^»h perHons speak someth!^ like it; 
tm Zuni population has inersaa c d from l,d4f> in 1910 to 
1.980 in tsio, and no fewer than II individuals eollabo* 
rated in tliis account of thdr speech. For Coeur d'Alene 
(an interior Salish language^ alsu, native helpers waro 
available. !^jdee a detailed grammar, illustrations 
are given of the language to epoken. with Englirh 
vomions. How groatly tM whole series Is indebtoo to 
its indefatigable editor, only ApeclaluU may ju*^e, 
but it ia not necessary to be a specialist to appreciate 
and welcome a Ane plec^ ol coUaboratad scholanhip. 

J-1. M. 


The preeent volume, the third of this serise of antho* 
logioe. ta divided into various saetions witb Indo* 

China, Tibet and China, Korea and Japan, Kortham 
Aaia, India, Soutii.Weetem Aaia, and Europe reapeohvoly 
(Books I to VII). Like the compasuon vokisiea it ia a 
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though, of eeurto, noi oxhouitive, coUeetlon roooarch tod thvii mt«ra»tod in tU» older litermtuw, 
of estrotiod peM«ee from liferory eoureoe, Moch of though we elee find im *b«t«cte from more 

the iafiwmetiOQhSo offeml i$ leken from oid or r*r« wcont eunderd worhi IUm Cbeadr* Boy’* ^ OrsoT« 
booke. which is portieuJiitly the ce» in the EuropeM ' of ChoU Negpur,' »ni othem. Tbejnder edde inu« 
eeetion. There n ao doubt that thk volome wiU bo of to the eelue of the coUootJon-^ fiect, it la ladiepeoMblo. 
greet ueo to eothropoJogien) engaged in hietorlcel A. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Study of Che Coremfcj from tho Deeper Levels 
j ef the Mumbwe Cove, Northern Rhedesiai 
I In by Dr. L. H. Weld. CJ. Mak, JfiSB, 69. 

dn.^Dt, tVoIle* nenM u «o iiibiicetely ueooieted 
with the iMdy of South Afncea crranica that an artiole 
ftom hie pm {Maw, 1939, d3) will not only deaerv*, but 
Will be bound to tha oloeeat ettention ftom other 

■Uideate In the aarae field. 

Before dlscuMing Dr. WtHh' paper in deteil. It U 
paoeaeary to point out tlutl Darp and dal Gnnda, in 
their peper on the Kumbwa Catw,' mad# uae of the 
term leu Stooa Age'' in a meaner whioh cbflbred 
redieelly from the eccepud uaagt In the Union 
of South Africa. Thia they fully recognised, end av* 
plelned thetr poaltlon time and again; tSua it la aeid to 
inelude the “ Olan Ony, Still Bt^, Snithfleld and even 
'* Wilton induairiea " (p. with ** oeoMienal imple* 
raente of the Fauraamlth (or Meuatierien fhciee) 
•' culture.'* 

Kew, ainee Dr. Welle uaee tho term " Leu Stone Age " 
to daeoriba the aeme atreie for which It wee uaed by the 
exoavetofa, it la evident thet he muet be hold u uao it 
In the aan# sanae, end that we aro to underetand thet it 
includaa the whole of the Middle Stone Age ee weU ea the 

e od whieb la commonly relied the mU Stone Age. 

re are, of coune, good grounds for this traeUnent of 
the eubjeet, end oo ejection oan be relaed to it, as long 
ae the term need la clearly defined; otherwiae, it ia 
OKleln to lead to eonfuelon. 

la the opening pengrephe of Dr, WoUa' article, he 
raekaa oert^ atetORverte whieh ve muat quote in full if 
we are to eppceolate their aigniSoanee^ 

"That part of the ooUeeti^ Included, (a addition to 
'• the humeo akelatel remains, part of the eisltorel 
" maUrieJ found In eaeoclatlon with the deeper burlela. 
" Among Uua are the oereraio fVagmente which forra the 
** cubiect of this study. 

" In the EMevaton* Report it ia pcloted out that. 
" while fraguueU of pottery occurred moat abundantly 
" in the uppemoat part of the dspoeie, they were found 
** also ia aroaUer quantitice as low down ee the very beee 
" of the Leu Stone Age attatum. et a depth of approxi* 
" mateJy two metrea. It la tbaaa ahatda from the Mper 
" levela wUoh have aurvived. Since Dom tbair poaiUon 
** in the deposit, they would appear to be of eonsuateble 
" antiquity, their relation to other A£<iean onamios Is, 
" therefore, not the Ueet of the probleme raised by the 
" Uunbwa fiecU." 

We believe that anyone reeding thia without a pro* 
fbond buwUdM of Dart and del Oraode’s raport 
would naturally he drawn to tba following ooaclusieDS :— 
(1) That Mtury had been found ia eaaooiat loa with 
the dseper Surials at Murobwe. 

(2) That pottery bed bean fonad beneath a depoait 
of StoM Age materiel which bed an apptosixaeu 
depth of two metrea. 

It be our purpoaa to ahow thet euch coooluaiona, 
if not contra^ to the actual fasts, are at least at com. 

’ Raymond A. Dart and Rloo dal Qrande, The Anefoni 
/fcn-gwiBtliwp Cousm «t itfumbtso. TVonr. Roy. $oe. 
B. AjHco, RIX, pp. 879>487. 


8 let# vansnoe with the records praaarvetl to ua in the 
xcavatore* Report. We will proceed to preeeot our 
ceee oeriatim. 

II) In the Exoavatore’ Report, a wbole section was 
de^ioat^ to a disouaion of the ekelatal remains which 
tlwy recovorad, and for the purpoea of this deeoription 
djvldsd the exosvation mco Ava suet*. Dr. Wolla 
doaanotauU directly on which of thaea strata his " deeper 
'* burials ** ooeur, but slnoa tha remains found on Strau I 
end IZ were very fVagmentary, and sines those atrata have 
a dimerwion of only 46>70 end 70-100rolllimetree reepac* 
lively (p. 496}, we are aure thet we ehall do no violeooe 
to hu> argument if w» aooept Stratum ill as being the 
highese in whieh definite buriela were found. 

it IS therefore aeraewhet surprising u And foom 
Fig. 6, and a atatemant en p. SeP of the Excavators' 
Report, thet this Stratum was et a depth of 9 fast below 
the datum, that Is to say, IB inehea mIow tha leval at 
whioh Dr. Walla autea that tha lowaat pottary was 
obtained. Kow, although tha ooniants ef six graves 
era given In detail, in not one of them was any pcitery 
foun^ nor throughout the whole Raport la theta tha 
allghUct puggeetion that any pottary was ever found In 
saeoeletlca with e defiaiU M/iel. 

Before we oan proceed to e dlscusalen of our eeooad 
point, we roust have reoourea to the Excavetcce' 

*' Tha moat auparfieisd or iron arrow.haad atraiuxa is 
" net damaroaUd by any oeUnaible topographloal 
" foature foom tha pure atooo oulture atracum. 

“ It has bean cepreunUd differently in the diagram 
'* surely beoeuse it diflbra In leveallng a wide variety 
*' of unglaaed, freely decorated pottery Mid e fow Iren 
*' fragnente {arrow.hseda), and also beoaoae there was 
" a great number of boas and shell omamenu at that 
" lavel. Here aleo were dlsoovered rubbing-stones and 
" a 'Awe or ‘ Bushman' digging-etone. Very oecaalon- 
" ally, liowever, potUry wae aliu eneounUred at deeper 
“ levels, especially towards the aide wall, and aleo 
" broken fragmente of hamatiU *kuw, evan in the 
" fomaoe stratum " (pn, |BB and 369). 

"Rettery o^wotr are found in great abundanoe in the 
" first foot of the deposit, a&d at Sret we ware under the 
" impression that ft wae entirely restricted to that 
" region (sm Photograpb B). That region la unqueeUeo- 
" ably the part where it oooura In the greatest prefosion 
" and whwe it ia moot richly deooraced. But aubeaquent 
" sxoavetloita proved the very oooaelonal oooujren''s of 
'* undeeorated pottery and even one decorated pot as 
" low down M the furnace refute " Ip. ill). 

(8) Row, although it ia perfoctly trua that tha ’ Lata 
‘ Stona Aga' deposUe attuned a laaximum thlehnaas of 
about two aetrea at one point, it is not leoorded that 
any pottery was found tlUre, but ' sapedally towarda 
' the side wall' where the depoelta were only ee deep. 

In order to olarify our argument, we hair» prepared a 
diagram {Fig. 1) lowing Che Excavations drawn to 
•e^, and maidu uee of ute Ezoavaton’ nomenclatiue. 
From thia It wilTbe eeen that at ono the floor of 
tbs cave was formed by a dome-ahaped maa of sterile 
red Olay. Over this, and In oonforaity with It, the 
Efioustisfian stratum was deposited, over whioh the later 
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d«poafU ««i« hesp*d up te 4tt4in h rBftxintjm depth of 
6 i««i e incbaa M a poml «h«r« the 04v» floor It about 
aquidiiMot tn« vails, towards which the floor 

sIop-M dowawsrds until ths dsposits sr* roduoed to 
about half of their g^eatMt depth. It will ha seen from 
the diagrun that the amw«hiM alraCuju aotuaJly dips 
dowawarda towards the fUnaee atraCum—this is 7 ^ 
clearly Indicatad eu ?lg. 9 of the Exeavatore' Report— 
thus accounting for the presence of the pottery jn the 
furnace atmtum in the naighhourhood of the cave wall. 

The whole eeotion indioatae very clearly that the later 
dapoeita most have been dunpeu In the centre of the 
cave and have attained their present poelUon through 
alipping down the taloi towards the cave walk. 

we Selieve that this provse cooclualvsly that although 
tho pottery wsa found at a lower level, atratlf^hic^Iv 
it belongs to the Iron Arrow«baad atratujB. a Tact which 
is amply atteetod by the liRutarity of the decorative 
deaigne illustrated in the Sxcavatore' Report and by 
£>r. Walla. 

Jhiriher, this slipping of the depoeited material 
towards the cave walle probably aceounta for the fact 
that while In the Sroavaton* Repcti en^ one daeoratad 
j)oe was noted as bebtg from beneath the Iron Arrow«head 
stratum, Dr. Wells is nowable to illuetrato no lees tlisn nine. 

From the foregoing, it is elear that the Sxcavatom' 
Report oontains nothing that would lead ue to believe 
that any pottery at all was diseovered beneath a deposit 
of ’ Lets stone Age' material which bad an approximate 
depth of two met^. 

Dr. Welle also atatea that— 

“ It must be ooacluded thet the pottery ie an integral 
“ part of the ' Late fltooe Age * euJture cf the site and 
“ that it was made by a people who ware phyaieaUy 
“ ooo'Negro." 

We would euggeet, on the other hapd. that it oaonet 
be oonoluded (bat the pottery ie an integral part of 
*' tho *late Stone Age^eulture of the site** be^uee 
(a) The ^ Lata Stone Age * Stratum had a dejath of 
10 Aet over ail. The lowest point at wbleh ]>obtery 
ooeurred was t ibet d ioehea below the datum, but it wee 
found in quantities in the superflolal itratum, of whloh 
the depth was only a foot. ’ 

Our ovigiasl authors insisted oa the bomoieAeity of 
the * Late Stone Age ' marerjal, and we would aleo 
ioeiit that the potteiy whloh wee toUUy tbeeat from 
more ihiA a tmrd of the vertsoal depth of the ‘ Late 
’ fltoae Age' deposit, aad present In queatitfes in only 
onO'tsAtb of thet depth, oannot raeeenably be described 
ae an * izrtegral part ’ of the ouUure which gave rieo to 
this deposit. It must tberefora be regarded ae en in* 
tpuelve element which in ao vise disturbed the boDM* 
geaeity of tlw ^ Late Stone Age * material. 

^ original authors termad tbe ooly eoM in 
whloh pottery wm found in * great abundance * the Iron 
Arrowhead stratum, and la so doing, they eireeMd the 
aorxnal relatioD which exist# b e t we en the manu&eturo 
of ironwork aad pottery. The sbBilarlty which Dr. WoUe 
poiata eui ae existlog between the wares wbloh be 
describes, end those from the lion Arrow.bead stratum, 
does but emphasise the probability that they, too, may 
have been made by ao iroa-worid^ people rather than 
the ' late Stone A^ * inhabitante of the place. 

(c) The decorative dseigoa on this pottery were wu»A« 
with a stamp or ccmb, which was notched at regular 
mtervala. ^om an examination of some of tbe aherds, 
it if evideot thsA the comb waa eo floe tbai It w«e prob* 
ably made of metal rather than of wood, which spears 
tc have beea more oomnonly employed. It ie entiioly 
in^robable, thciefore. (hat wares decorated in (he 


former mennar could ever have been made by a people 
who enjoyed a * Late Stone Ago * cuHura. 

(d) Tm pottery from firet to last abows no aign of 
deveiopraeot. That from the deepeeb, and theraforo 
preaumably the moat anoieot levels, is a highly sop^bi* 
cated product which evidently a Img trMtion 
behind it. For *>i»a reason also it must be regarded es 
an intrusive element and not as " an integral part of the 
" ‘ Late Stone Age ’ culture of the siu." 

From this it must be elear that Dr, Wells, in esking ua 
to accept " Chat the potteiy is an integral part of ihe 
" 'Latefitone Age* culture ei the site.** is in reality pushing 
back tbe introduction of a highly developed pottery into 
the most remote fhstneeew of the Middle Atone Age. 
Whether or not be li oorreot in this, wc are by no 
rneaoi qualifled to pass en opinion, oub we feel that we 
are on strong ground when we state that suoh a revolu. 
timary chaiM in accepted Ideas should be based on the 
unirapeachabie evidence of a sealed site, aad not on one 
which had beest subjected to such gross disturbance, 
aa the Sxcavatore stated in deecnbing the graves 
which they discovered In Btratum III. 

Their eseavation wee a matber of great dlAculty ae 
the maaeivc roots of a tree growing outside the cavern 
had penetrated the earth alonptde tbe cavern wall 
and hed battened on the burials. Further, the 
ubiquitous Ahodeslan termites had astellsd them* 
•alvae in the oavern, and jointly these factora had 
played great havoc with the human remame fp. )90)« 
Ae the bunnele made by white ante are oCben three 
or four inohee in diameter, ib ie unneeeeeary for 01 to 
oommeat further, except to remark that It is Im* 

E wlble to see tbe termitee and tree roots oould 

ve pUyed bavee with the human remains without 
at the same time dectroying or distorting (he ibratl* 
grapby cf the other prehletcvlcel material. 

we are egain at imua with Dr, Welle regaiddg the 
relation of the Mumbwa pottery to that from Clolremare. 
We have reoeatly bees engaged in carefully 

detailed drawmge of loma one auadred and fifty eherda 
from the latter place, and have aleo examined the 
Mufflbwa waree. ua the reeerablanoea are ae striking 
ae they are oemplete, for the convex rim bands, the 
etaapM deooratlcoe (of both types mentioned above), 
the triangulax jmpreeeicna, aleo the um cf the twisted 
wire Or oord and the —proAle, are found in the 
wares of both places. 

Aeeordlng to the Ssoavatore* Report, (he furaaee 
itrature en whieb the oldest potlaty wee found ^tee from 
four or five thousand years before habitation eeaesd la 
'* the cavern*' and " it ie tolerably eertala that...hnnta]i 
*' habitation ceased ...toward* tbe beginning of the 
Chrietian era or shortly afrarwarde " (pp. 419 end 4Ml. 
It le. therefore, not a little ouricue M that aher 
seven thousand veare, the oaighbouriag Tonga and 
Toka ibll use designs which are releh^ to times whuih 
decorate tbe earCect potCery found, while the Ua 
employ for the eame purpose triangular irnpreeninn* 
which are exactly sinilar to these shown on Dr. Wells’ 
Plate £. 0 . Not only Is this the case, hut tbe ertow* 
h e a d with the epfrally twisted shank (Fig. 96, i of 
Sxcavaton' Rep^) ie identical with those 
to’day by the LuchsM end tbe I,ovale. 

Dr. Wells' oasbigation of " the loose habit—of dubbing 
” every fragmanc of unglsged pottery aa Bantu,” laavw 
ua enlamly unvlaited ^ any grace cf cepentaaos, but 
rather fortified ia the belief that, had our mentor followed 
that simple oouree, he would have escaped all the 
pitfaUs which, m our opinion, mar a very exocIlMt 
ptper- J. F. SCHOFIELD, A.R.I B.A. 
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* DUKAS * OP SANTA CRUZ. B}/ Joyci OranmoH EAnoffraphiGol Muttum, Chiikhunt. Kent. 

i 1 ^ Thiene wood«n from Sant* Out nn well deMiruig of attention In that they an known 
14/ to reprofent the ghoet-^ the aoul—of a penon who haa been suoceeaful during hie life ia 
gpining a ooTtem aiQount of prestige among bis people^ and therefore diea a man of note. A wooden 
Ignre is made and ereoted in hie house after which a feast is given. The duitia remains in the house; 
fe la said to stand on the floor in a oomer and this fact ia bcme out in that the baees of most of the 
Agues are rotted and eaten away whilst the upper parts are well preserved. Very often akuUs are 
tftep standing around the duka and these are said to be those of the past owners and ksepere eac h 
dukct having one keeper and often gifts of tau and ooneh shells are placed before the image. 

It ie interesting to note that these flgurte aro made and regarded with great eateem, not because 
there is an unwiUingneee to forget the d^, but rather because there is a fear that unless someUiing 
tangible is made in the likensee of the one who wsa lucky during hie lifetime then thsc which was 
to the good of people during the life of the penon now de^ will be lost for ever. So the 
utivtj having made the imago* oonvijiose bimeelf that be has captured for all time the gift that was 
beetos^ on the deceased, and that this gift can now be transferred into the body of a living poreon 
-Mjsually a member of hie family or a relative—and will to continue to funotlon. 

Cranmore Museum has twenty of these figures in the Paoiflo Collection, varying in site and shape, 
and in each one the oairver has pranced a line of art very pleasing to the eye and one which portrays 
hie careful study of the human form. 

I have mentioned that these figures are usually found standing on the floor of the houses, but 
this is not so in every case. Tig. 1 came to us with the information that it waa found in a disused 
and neglected liouee—not a ghost bouse—and waa suspended from a height of five feet and encaeed 
in a conical bird cage made cd light pieces of wood, the whole of the cage was covered over with mats 
and tapa cloth and appeared not to have been opened for a considera^ time, also the wrapping had 
the appearance of having been smoked over a fire. 

It is interesting to note that this figure was also wrapped round with many layeia of tapa cloth 
which, on unwrapping, waa found to disclose a very carefully decorated male form. Sxupended from 
his oe^ ia a tamar attached with a black and white currency cord; from tbe nose and ears hang 
pendants of pearl shell. The hair, which ie dressed into the shape of a coae and protrudes out at the 
back of the neck, is wrapped roimd with tapa cloth smd hung with pearl shell pendente, of which only 
one remsins to*day. Tbs biceps and wrists have plated fibre shell pendants; round the waist is 
a woven loin cloth and a girdle of bhbck and white cnirenciy. Tbe knees are encircled with ooiz seeds, 
with cowTie*type shells in front; on the right knee is a pearl-shell plaque. The ankles have loose 
strands of film wound round them. The whole of the figure is dusted with turmeric. This figure 
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18 c«Ued Na-lom-l>ia &iid ctinioa a village 
named y<ra&«; It in wvid to bo a dvka connected 
with shark fishing, befow and after which offerings 
of food are placed in front of it. 

Pig, 2 is an unnsual carving of a double dvak 
and one which shows much delicacy of workman¬ 
ship. The two figurea arc said to he brothers, 
that on the left iminwi Ltmumhla and that on 
the right Leo x their mother*B name was 

Talimba—^ legendary pcraonality. 

These images are no longer carved to«day 
but are still to be found preserved by the older 
natives. I understand from Mr. Jonea of 
VaDiooro—who has kindly supplied much of the 
information for this article and also the specimens 
for out collection—that these dvkas are not 
eapoeed to view as formerly, probably owing 
to the new religion and beliefs, but are partitioned 
off into email shrinee, 

Nearly adi the figures in the Cranmore collection 
are carved in a standing poeition but there ie one 
axoaption (Fig. 8) which ie eaid to be a seated 
figure of a shark-god named Uen<rtla-lu from 
the village of Nelu, Trevanion l8lan<l. The 
spikee on the wrists of this god—also seen on 
many of the otbere^^re said to be used to drag 
the ebarks from Che water and place them in 
trees on the ebore. 

All these dvAce—whether male or female- 
fax cepting Fig. 1) are carved along a similar line 
of art, es^ has the square-cut jaw, the straight 
limbi, and the tense expression of face. This 
example (Fig. 1), however, has a softer line given 
to the face and is certainly more human In 
expression. 

These wooden figures must not be conftised 
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with the wooden etocks known as 2>uia Poetw 
I'ig, 4 which, according to Codringlon {Th< 
MeLuifiiana, their Anthropology and Folk Lore, 
p. 189) are also made to represent the ghost 
of a worthy man—dufaa being the name given 
to the ghost. These small stocks, which vary 
in sire from 2 ft. to 8 ft., have on them carvinga 
of fish, aliigatora, birds, etc., and are often 
decorated with painted designs in black and red 
and {lusted with turmeric. They are actually 
taken on fishing expeditions to bring good luck 
and calm weather, and offerings of pig flesh are 
placed before them when the duka concerned 
is wtid to have cured a patient from sickness. 

A' house known es a if ana duka is built to 
store an even larger stock known as Naiopo and 
made a tree named A’onsmttr. These are 
decorated with black and white paint and oarved 
with similar motifs, but they havo an additional 
decoration of clusters of coconut leaves hanging 
from the top. 61x of these posts are used to 
build the house, one at each comer and two main 
once in the middle, tbeee also are carved and 
painted black and white; the length of the poets 
vary according to the height of the houee. Those 
massive poets are said Co belong to owners 
of sailing canoes. Occasionally the smaV 
stocks as illustrated are found standing 
around the two main posts in the middle of 
tbs house. 

Eeferenoes to these poets sre also Co be found in 
Ethneiogia, I and II, 1909 and 1918, and in Tobia, 
Chet lot Cannibakt, but I would gladly welcome 
any further information that will throw light 
on there very interesting but apparently over¬ 
lapping cults. 


THfi NUNERICAL SYSTEM OF THE KRU. By Profottor MflviUt /. Hertkomtt, NorthwaUrrt 


Univernty, BianttOK, lUinott. 

The following numerical system wae re* 
corded some years ago by a native of the 
Kru tribe of Liberia, Sie Ta-gbwt, with whom 
research baa been carried on with the primary 
object of making a phonetic and grammatical 
analysis of the language of the Kru. Mr. Ta’gbwg, 
who had been in the United States for some time, 
came to this country at about the age of eighteen 
years from Gransess (Sikrekpo). Liberia, where 
he was boro.^ 


Kni, like eo numy of the West African Ism- 
guagee, ubilieoe pitch-regigters for grammatloal 
purposes. These are iodioated in the tables 
below by accents on the vowels, the pitch of 
every eyliable being iodioated. The system 
utiiired is as foilows 

High, &; MiddJs. « (ne tiga}; Low, 4 
High te middia Ai High t« low, t 
Middle U> Ugb, A; Middle to low, i, 

Naealixation is indicated by a cedilla under 



i This work has been roede p»wibl» by means of funds granted for the purpose by Northw«M«re University. 
Hie Unguistir analyea on which we were artgagad was never coocluded, howevar, owing to the oofortonAbe 
death of Ur. Ta gbwt. 
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tbe vowel neselized (e)» e lengthened vowel bj 
& doe after it (%•), an eepedall^ long one by 
two dote {a* *). The vowels la the systeal below 
are pronounced ae in Italiao, the e being a 
cioee e, the o repreeeatmg the ‘ aw ' in 8u<^ a 
word as ' awaiog/ Tbe eonsonante, in the main, 
ne^ no explanation. However, the r represento 
thie sound with a decided single roll, T repreeents 
the medial t (between d and t), W tbe labialized w, 
s* the emphatic s. 

In counting, the Kru may employ tbe num* 
bers alone or prefix to each term the syllable 
' de ’ (tbiz^).. saying mu for ' five ’ or do 
mi * five tbinga '; wre mi, * one hundred ' 
or ds wrt mi 'one hundred things.’ Since 
this process of prefixing involves no significant 
changes in the system, however, tbe following 
table of oardinds gives the numbers without 
the prefix ; 


l « dd 

81 m wfo na* pus naduS 

S- 

SO • wr«s4 

t- If 

41 m «rs SO aa* • duk 

4 - aJ| 

SO wrss) Da* * put 

A ■ lad 

60 - vrs T4 (or) wps af 

A m nu n4 do 

na* * pus ns* * put 

7 • mC ns 

70 ■ vfs TA* napus 

1 • BU n4Ta 

60 « W7snis{or)wrf TS* 

9 m ipa* do 

DS* * put ni* • pui 

10 - pC 4 

60 «■ WTS &i| nS* * puk 

11 ■ pus na* du k 

100 •" WfO mo 

IS • pQS ns* *4 

160 <■ wft mb ni* * «rs *9 

16 ■■ pus ni* found* de 

na** puk 

SO ■> (or) pus*pAk (or) 

800 • wfs ki sc 

dS* puS' oaptU 

90c •> wfs mO kk* T4 

31 a «fo nS' * do*4 

400 •• wfcmu kk* n's 

tt ■ wpo BS'' af 

000 - wrsnCikk' 

60 • wfo nS'' put 

1000 • iTu bw4 


It is at once apparent that we are dealing 
here with a quinquavigeeimal system; that alx 
is five*plus*ons, aod so on. But the SkrTangoment 
breaks down with the number nine, for here 
niao equals an unknown term plus one instead 
of the mi na' cig that would be expected. 
Again, there is a special term, phd for ton, i nstead 
of tbe mi s} one might look for. Tbe special 
term for twenty, w;i, is what one would expect; 
from this point the system movee smoothly and 
logically to the term for one huadxed, where 
wfs mi (five twenties) becomes the unit on the 
basis of which the system proceeds as before. 
Tor multiples of one huodi^, the term ’ ks ’ 
is employed, its translation being ‘ times. ’ 
wre mi kS' Ts is thus, literally, ' tvsn^*five 
‘ nmtiA three.’ The word kpli may be sabsti* 


tuted for ks wherever tbe latter is used; their 
meaning is identical. At one thousand, again, 
the system inoorporates a new term, thi bwe. This 
is the highest dngle number the Hru have, but 
multiples of it may continue the process indefi- 
nately. For exce^ngly large numbers ‘ oiay^ 

’ be a billion,’ to quote my informant, Che Kru 
employ the term kerns k^me, the literal traosla- 
tion of which is ' many niany.’ In counting 
rice, each tem stands for three units, as three 
bundles of tbe grain are grasped at once, but this 
procedure is followed only with rice. 

A point of some interest in this ' five^twenty* 

‘ one hundred ' system Ilea in tbe numbers utid 
for twenty and multiples of twenty. Aside 
from the inclusion or the absence of the word for 
' thing, ’ two terms are possible. 'Thxis, in counting 
twenty, one would use puB*pild, or pus na’pdi 
(ten and ten) rather than wf.>, although this term, 
with the change of the vowel to make it wrs, 
is employed from this point onward. However, 
for twenty itself, wfc is only utilized in deacribing 
objects, not as a member of a continuous series 
being counted. 

There are only three ordinal numbers: 

Ant, djl S'a Ik (Uterelly, ' eoms’flret*) 

Moend, k» BO (IlMrally, * a«xb>you *) 
third. Bwi Tt (liMraUy, 'UttU*ssain,* 'ssain 
*aUuls'). 

Above three, ordinals are constructed In this 
fashion: 

‘ my fourth ohild,'{W djrC Ai| diu nS 

my chUtben—/our chUd Uila^one, 

* my A/th child,' u* djrU mh dju 

my ehildmn—Avs child ihiii.onc, 

snd so on. 

Fractions are designated by terms based on 
the use of the word c> ti{, 'a part.’ Henoo the 
word for one*balf would mean 'part*two,* 
for one*third ‘ part*tbree,' and so on. Tbe full 
word is not utilised when employed for this 
purpose, but the particle ’ ti« ’ derived from it is 
prefixed to the nquisite ordinal niunber. A few 
examples of fraction may be given below as 
illustrations: 

i i Uts i i timh 

This process is thus capable of indicating a 
fractional value of any given degree of smallness. 
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THE JONG («k), A MOOEt fiOAT WJTH AN OgTRIGGER FROM MALAYA. Si/H. T. D. TxtiQ^roid. 

IhUHroUi. 

IJ O I have in my poese^on a model MAJay h)Uk is deeoribed by H. Warrington Smith in a 
148 taoiog boat known aa a jon^. which is pamphlet entitled Boats and Boai-butld^ in tM 
Buffioientiy intereattng to merit description. I Jfalay Peninsula^ Bombay EducatioD Sooietya 
have BO far been nnable to find any writCea Pieaa, 1906; and in an artiole under the same 
account of thie boat, except in JS.A.L, Vol title in Indian Antiftuary, Vol. XXXV, 1906, 
L p. 116, where A. C. Heddon mentions it and p. 97.} 

givee a drawing; also none of my informante The koUk ie a long, narrow boat with no oenfcre 

Kolsk. A 
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feo2eib, &cd bellowed onC of ft single pieo« of Tery 
light wood imtil it is &om } to ^ inchee in thick* 
ne«6. Fonaerlj there w&s no decking, but this 
hea been added in recent Tears. The hole (d) ftt 
the aft end of the deck eoftblee water to be 
remoTed from the interior of the huh. The 
maet, two*thirdi forward the etem, is Che 
same length aa, the bowsprit half the length of> 
and the sprit (which is suspended on a loop 
attached to the mast) one and threequartere the 
length of the hull. The bowsprit fits over the 
stem piece, half of it forming an 07«rUp on to 
the d^ and being ornamented either by having 
a ksriS'like shape or in some other way. As 
the huh is formed from one pieoe of wood 
the stem and 8tera*pieces are separate additions 
and do not form part of the keel as in the 
koUk. 

The koUk is rigged with a eprit munsail and a 
stay foresail; the j&ng has the sprit mainsail but 
the boweprit enables the foresail to be replaced 
with a large }lb, the lower border of which, when 
stntobed taut, reaches aft of the mast, which 
has a considerable rake. Jonga eaU best to the 
windward or with the wind on the beam; they 
do not run well before the wind. The mamsul 
of my jong hae a boom, but there ie a variety 
without the boom. Tbe rig is similar to 
that found on eomo Thames bargee and Dutch 
boats. 

The JoTtg is remarkable as being the only type 
of boat in the Malay Fenineula with an out* 
riggoT; the outrigger is peoulier in that it serves 
as a rudder besides takirtg tbe place of the crew 
of the Mtk as ballast, thus permitting a largo 
sail area and giving great speed. Tbo outriggw 
boom (h), which is the same length as the eprit, 
passes throi^b a slotted bracket (c) on tbe deck 
BO that tbe outrigger lies aft of the centre of the 
boat and sometimse aft of the stem. The float 
has a hole (s) in tbo oontre into which a tapered 
pin from the boom fits tightly. There is another 
and larger hole {/) in the float into which lead or 
day can be inserted to serve as extra weight. 

used as a rudder the float is set at the 
required angle and held there by diagonal struts 
of string'(g) between it and the boom. When 
sailing outrigger is always placed to the wind* 
ward. A string may be attached from tbe top 
of the roast to the outrigger bo as to reduce tbe 
strain on the boom attachments. Inserted 
booms are rare; they occur in the Sumatran 


je22ore and balUlang, according to Folkard, and 
in the joTig mentioned by Haddon, where there 
are either one or two booms at right anglee to 
the bull which fit into the ride of the float, thus 
rendering it incapable of being used as a rudder. 
It might be noticed that the type of float attach* 
meat shown in the diagram would be either weak 
or difficult to make on a large scale, eo this typo 
may be an adaptation of tbe system by which 
tbe boom is attached to vertical spam fitted into 
tbe float. 

As regards the nen-existenee of outriggers in 
the Malay Peninsula, Tweedle stig^ts that they 
would be impossible to use In this part of the 
world where most of the sailing is done in straits 
where there are great variations in the direction 
of the wind. 

Kaddon tells me that the only information he 
has of the jong is a short note in a letter. The 
j(fng he mentions is from Sarawak, has no deck, 
is heavy in shape, and is described as a schooner. 

A glossary of Malay terms for various pewte of 
the jeng may be of interest. 

Jong .Hull. 

8a-oak .Stem and stem pieces, 

Tviup baian . Deck 

Ttrlupai . Slot for outrigger boom. 

Jvlong-julong . Bowsprit. 

Tiang layar . Mast. 

Laytr baior . Mainsail. 

Laytr kechil . Jib. 

Sokong . Sprit. 

Tt^ d\igong ktpeda 

fejiey . Outrigger stay. 

Taii aua* yib . Fore stay. 

Daman . Main sheet. 

Daman jib . Jib sheet. ^ 

XoUy .Outrigger float. 

Batang kaUy . Outrigger boom. 

Cbangiok . Pin connecting boom 

and float. 

Ulturankamudi kaiey... Stmt for setting angle 

of float. 

PerambiU . Clew of mrinsadl, 

For my information I am indebted chiefly to 
Dr, Garlick, P.M.O., Joboce, who in turn received 
information from Ungku Aziz, the Prime Ministar 
of Johoce, and also to Dr. M- W. F. Tweedie, 
Curator of KaiMes Museum, Singapore, 

My model is at present in the Cambridge 
Museum of Arohsol<^ and Ethnology. 
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THE DOUEL6 RAFT OF NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA. By Bw. J. B- B. Lovf, Kwmunya. 


lUiutraUd. 

The double rtft, neraed by the Worora 
tribe 'kaium, »lao celled 'piUUm end 
II used by tbe Worore end B&d tribee> 
from tbe Prinoe Regent lUver to King Sound. 
The Worore extend from tbe Prince Regent 
Southwards to Collier Bey, while the Bad occupy 
the IsJendfi of King Sound. 

Tbe Worore neroe tbe tree from which tbe 
rskft ia made 'kalwit, 'pililim, or ni'alba, as they 
also name the craft. Tbe tree is ' white man- 
* grove.* The ooast from King Sound north¬ 
wards to the Prince Regent, and beyond, is ^ged 
with mangroves aod studded with sm^ islands, 
tbe raft being used chiefly to paddle from island to 
island and the mainland. Though the eoset 
northwards from tbe Prince Regent is siinilar to 
that when the double raft is used, the use of the 
double raft does not go north of tbe Prmoe 
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Regent, the tribee to tbe north of the Worora 
using e crude dugout canoe. Twenty yeere ago the 
dugout cenoe was not known among the Worora. 
but now several of them have dugouts. made by 
themselves, so the dugout is extending south- 
wards, and displacing ^e double reft. 

Tbe double raft itself consists of two separate 
rafts, each made of a number of tapering man¬ 
grove poles, of very light, soft wood {Pig. 1). 
Tbe poles taper rather sharply, from tbs thic k ness 
of 6 inches or so at the butt to as little as an inch 
and a half at the tip, with tbe result that tbe small 
end of eaoh raft of the pair is much narrower 
than Che large end. One raft is larger ^an the 
other, the larger being at tbe rear and uppermost. 
To support the small eod of tbe larger raft, the 
second, smaller raft is plaoed beaeaCh and in 
front of it. tbe email ands to the oentre and the 
larger ends to front and rear. 

The larger raft may have from as few as seven 
to as many as a dozen poles, aooording to the size 
of the tree trunks used in msklng it; the smaller 
raft having several polee lees than the larger one: 
length 10 feet to \i feet. The mangrovea are 
chopped down with tbe stone tomahawk, tbe 
bark is removed by hitting with a atone, and Che 
butts of the poles are tapered rather sharply, 
probably to give leas resistance to tbe *passage of 
tbe raft through the water, st least in the case of 
tbe front one of tbe pair. The rear and larger 
raft is similarly tapered in all its poles. 

Tbe poles are fastened together with hardwood 
pegs, split by the stone tomahawk, and aimply 
coc^ thxough tbo soft wood of the poles with 
a stooe, each pole being hammered on to the pre- 
oeding one, with pegs at more or less irregular 
intervals. 

On the upper suxfrce end at the back of the rear 
raft of the pair is a bttle enoloeure, made by 
hammering Aort sticks vertically into tbe polee. 
This is to contain small fish, tomahavk, and auy 
smsll articles that Che navigator may wish to 
carry with him. 

In use the two rafts are simply super-imposed 
one on the other, the larger at the rear and above, 
the smaller in front and beneath. They are not 
frstened together when in use. but remain m 
position by their own weight and the weight of 
tbe man sitting on the upper raft (Fig. 2). One 
man can drag one of the pair to the water, and 
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ont of the w*tflr, by Limeelf, so it is more c^on- of the sea water on the bare akin i« not regarded 
veniont for him not to have tbe pair fastened as an moonveoienco. To paddle to an island on 
together. Che double raft ia not eo exhauating aa awimining, 
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When not in uee the two rafte of the pair are 
either dragged out of the water separately and 
hauled above high water*inark, or, eometimee, 
tbe rafta may be temporarily anchored by 
throating tbe long wooden turtle apear between 
two of the poles, allowliig tbe rafie to slip up and 
down tbe poles ae the tide rises and falls. The 
spring tide in Hanover Bay (in the Worora 
territory), ie recorded ae forty feet, so the apear 
doee not serve ae oo anobor*pole, except at tbe 
edge of the tide limit. One, or two persons, T 
have not seen more, may use the double raft. One 
paddler makes a few strokes on the sskme side, 
then reacbee over and makes a few atrokos on 
the other side. When two mon are peddling, 
they paddle on tbe same side at the sstme time. 

The poeition of the paddJers looks anything but 
comfortable, tbs legs alretohed straight out in 
front, or knees bent and heels resting on tbe poles: 
in ea^ case tbe paddler sits with his legs in front. 
While paddhng, the seu water continually splashes 
up between tbe poles; so the paddlers are wet the 
whole time. Aa the sea is waim and the msn 
do not go out in stormy weather, the splaabing 


and tbe raft is a oonveyanoe for Asb, turtle eggi, 
sea birds’ eggs, yams, turtle or dugong meat. 

Tbe paddle itself ie made from tbe stem and 
part of the spreading roots of the red mangrove. 
This partiouiar mangrove has fiattenod proosesee 
at the butt, where the stem rises from tbe mud 
By trimming off the proceeses, or riba, except 
at two opposite aides, the Worora obtain a hand* 
shaped paddle that is very efRoient. 

The double raft is most commonly named 
'halwm \ the paddle is named kaluiK'b^ 
while a Aat paddle*like implement, used for 
shovelling hot ashee and ooals over yams in cook* 
ing, is named 'kalumbifnja. 

The Worora never travelled long diatancee 
on the 'kalutn. usually not venturing out of sight 
of land, and only to islands within clear view. 
The men however tell a story of a party of several 
men who paddled out to White Island, a rookery 
of 'boobies,' or ganaets, to get egge. White 
Island is not visible from the mainland. How 
these men knew of its existence and tbe eggs to 
be found there I cannot say. Perhaps they 
went on from STuall island to small island, till st 
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Iftdt they sighted this tiny ial^nd. The; reached 
the ialand, got as many eggs m they could carry, 
but got no fresh water, and ao exhausted were 
they when atlasttheygctbaoktoAuguetua Island, 
from which they had started, that they all died. 

During tbs disaatroua big atorm of March, 
1936, when over 100 Uvea were lost from the 
Broome pearling fleet, one Worora man and hia 
wife were paddling over to Montgomery Island 
from tlie mainland. They disappeared in the 
storm and no trace of them or the 'I'olbm wea 
subsequently found. Apart from this incident 
1 have never heard of a disaster connected with 
tlia 'kalum, It cannot sink: I never heard of 
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its tuniing over, nor of the put of rafrs becoming 
separated. The dugout canoe, which threatens 
to oust the 'kalwn is, on the other hand, easily 
overtoroed; nine adults and a boy being lost in 
the mouth of the Prinoe Regent when the oanoe 
in which they were all paok^ was overturned in 
the swift tide*reoe. So the primi^ve 'kaiwn may 
fairly be described sa crude, not oomfortable, 
but safe and efficient. 

A typical speoimen of a 'kalitm, with paddle 
and turtle spear, was presented in 1986 by Mr. 
K. R. Balfour and myself to the British Museum, 
where it may be seen in the Ethnographical 
Gallery. (Reg. No. 1936.10.30.1.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

BrItUh AiMClstlen for the Advancement of Science: 
i CI Dundee, 90 Auguct-^ September tn9- Pro- 
1DI OMdtnfs ^ rftc Statiort oj Amh-opolo^. 

The Addreei of the Preeident of the Section, 
pPofeMor W. E. Le Oroa Clark, F.R.S., dealt with 
tho tmd UnMUaiioiu oJ PAyeieel AMAropolopy. 
a bmnoii of Imowledge which had now passed throu^ 
its kitie] phases of aoourete deeoriptiOB, defrnltion, 
and elaasiAostion into the maturer career in which 
museum work on psoeesarily restricted seriae of 
Individual i^lmena begins U give place tc what 
he described*as ' field work,' with rDaia.obaerratioiia 
on Uvina populedorks, interpreted statiaUoally and 
biometn^y. Reviewing past work on the develop, 
rxkant cf the Homhudae ud thedr relations with the 
Other Prinatee, he noted that new evidence now 
pointed towards long peraUel dcvelopo»t of related 
apeoles and even' oonvergeooe * of oeiiain ohsractere. 
The exceptional variatioos, even among the rare 
example* of early typ^^cspecially in regard to the 
bead and face ooncumd with obeervationi on 
modem hunoa varietiae and breeds in suggesting 
that variability wea a ipeoifioally human 

eharaoteristio, related to Man's remarkable oepacity 
of ( V^fi liTTi^tifeti ep and ad^tatiea to freeh eiroum* 
■tanoee of every kind. So far from having com. 
pleted its task, in describing arid claesifyuig this 
widely varying matorial, anthropology wee now 
equipped umt diacipline for other aspeota of 
functional and biological re s sa r eh, of fundamental 
applicability to queetiorm now en^^,!^ public and 
adjniustrative atteatJoD. such aa Uabili^ to diseaae, 
or response tc deficient or to appropriate nutrition, 
both among modern civilised populations and 
among the native peoples of ^ parte of the 
wm^ld. He noted espec^y recent work on theee 
hnM in Chios and in India, where the extreme 
density of population, and aueterity of regional 
oonditioiia, provided exceptionally mstruetive 

A Joist Diseuseion with Section I (Physiology} on 
AAsrkieAcmdPAyvifvs was opened by ProfeeeorB. A. 


OF SOCIETIES: 

Fisher, F.K.6.. who argued that in Man'a probnged 
dovalopnent nutrition was less influential than 
animal experiments suggested, and was mors readily 
oompenMted. The response to inereased nutrition 
was smaU, and not of permanent Importance; 
though there had been a gradual increase In the 
weights and heights of poor English children during 
tbs pest osBtury. Dr. D, C. Wilson described 
nutritiCDal observations on children in Indien 
communities in regard to signs of defleisi^ disease. 
Mr. D. M. Lubbe^ distinguished oertain growth* 
patterns in the whole human population, agai n in 
relation to dietary habits, and msousaed the aJterBa* 
tives of genetic and environmoBtal (especially 
dietary) changes. 

Dr. I. Lait^ also dealt with tha ralative funoticn 
of heradity and anvironment, illustrated by plant 
and animal oxpariaents, and oomparlson of the 
resistance of fast-growing and slow.growing types 
to poor dietary environment. 

Dr. 6. 7uclarman discussed the Fwlwfion ^ A$ 
Hvtnan Broin in comparison with ratio of brain sisa 
in other PrimatM. The baaal structural pattern 
remains the same throughout the Oeder, and 
the intsr>ralatlon of surface to weight of the 
cerebral besnisphere and its parte* Anatomical 
evolution hardly that of iatalligeot 

behaviour. Signiflcaot sdvanoai ecean to be re* 
lated to the development of spoeob of a 

symbolic process. 

Papeia wsra contributed by Dr. R. Bsoom, F.R.8., 
on the A^irvUiit qf fate SouA A/riean Pfeistcosne 
*4*uAropoidi and,^ Professor R. Dart on Psoenf 
dweoMftes bearing on Awnon Kiotory tn South A/riea, 
Dr, Broom argued from tbe structure of the teeth of 
middle Plaistooeno aotiuopoids to toeir oloaer 
elation to Mm »lv>n to gorilla or ohimpansee : but 
theae forais are too late to be anosstral to Man. sod 
may be modified survivors of Pliocene epes of Africa 
and perhsM Soutbera Asia, from whiefr family also 
Vfcji may nave originated. Professor Dart dsleotod 
infiltmteon of the Boskop type northwards in the 
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form of CrO'Mft^oc Mon. Ths Bookop And Bush 
podomorphio typea Appear to be sox.linked with the 
modam Baihmen, The Sterkfonteuv typee re* 
Mmbled AuMr^opititicut. And may be very p^iUvr 
forme of humanity. 

Dr. R. H. Thouleea examined the Mmial ftoluffon 
of Ifu PrinaUi, and ProfeMor J. Murphy connected 
Raoial enooing and ottiitirai ^oreacence on oondition 
that the croeainf; ahall not be between extremely 
different vahetiee, and that ten generatiou or 
800-400 yean ehall elapee for tha phyeioal oroeeing 
to Uiw ouHuraJ eflaet. Hix ohief example wa* 
oAomeeace of geniue in the anoient oivili. 
satioaa between the ninth and fourth eenturiea 

u.o. 

ArohieologioeJ papere were few. Dr. A. 0. 
Andereon reviewea tne Proepecu c/ (he odvoncemeni 
0 / bnoutftdgo m iH* tori}/ hiHorg of Seoiland, eep««aUy 
in the more exact eetabliahraant of texta. aad more 
preclae interpretation of their maaoinff. Study of 
anoient lasg^ea. eapeeiaUy Old and Middle Iriih, 
ii eaaenti^ and lound prinoiplee of hietorioal 
evidenoe. Theie wero iUuatratedby recent reeearoh 
on the aneiant Piote. 

Mr. Angue Orahem dealt with aome reoent 
work of ua Royal ComnMeeiofv on (&• ^neieM 
AfoMfnanM of Sooiland. and illuitrated many 
wfetiee of ohAcnberod oaiina. brooha, oirolae. 
dmaitio aitea and cooking plaoea, ao oalJed * forta ' 
mmI ouJtivation terraoea. m Orkney and Shetland, 
the Commiaaion'a Jnvtniory of whioh ia about to 

C. Pell dieouiwed Connextone between (he f ako 
XHfirioi and Irtland during rAe Sronto Agoi Dr. G. 
Gatyn Gvana deneribed two aaeaona’ work on 
lyie'e fftU, an Iriih MU-tilt of rAe Mtgaliihio period, 
in Co. Antrim crowned by a circular caim built from 
debria of oocupetion*aitee. with many flinta and 
potaherda. and aurroiindod with a oontemporary 
M^work; and Hr. A. L. Armatrong announoed 
Uttut Dteeoverwe of Grimot Orava. 

Dr. P. Boeoh Oimpera diatinguiahad Typee end 
OKronotegv of Bookort in Spain of three pedoda and 
typea, {11 oiaeaioal atyle {Ciempoaoaloa-Alootea- 
Palmell^ lower Somate) confined to the 

peoiaaula and exeluaive of oentral and PortugUM 
eultuiea. (S) evolved typea (Somate 11 and Catalonia) 
reaching the Rhineland. Caatral Europe, and the 
Nordic paaaagc.gravea; (8) moat evolved type with 
oord pattema (Loa Killaree) late aeneoUthjo. inelud* 
iog Pyreonean. Oerman ' oorded' wara. Kordio oiat. 

K avee. Brittany. Ireland, and Britiah B.be^re. 

Bgenerate typea. Qerman, Dutch, and British A, 
ooiTMpond to Irish Itmuloa and Spanlah pre* 
Afgar culture. Eventually beakera eviat only in 
Britain in moat^evolved forma. 

Folklore, oapedally Scottiah, waa well r o p r eaented 
by Miaa 1. P. Grant on a Higftlond Folk CoUtetion, 
Hn. Catriona Hackintoeh on Htbridoan Muoic and 
pri-Chriitian mythi and legend* tn oong, Hias 
Uoire KoKeUl on the FoVdore of Ifetuh Cairm, 
Hra. U. K. Banics on FoUdaro ^ the nee. line, baiting, 
and the in H.S. ScoUand-, Rev. Canon J. A. 
HaeCuUooh surveyed 5om« ^confeA foUdort and iu 


engine from among various prvhuitorlc pooplea. Pro* 
feeaor P. E. Newberry sent a paper on the Crane 
Faneei Mr. R. Kerr on Wooden Teapot* from 
Kenabo Province. TibfXi Prof. W, J, Entwistle, on 
BaOade and item* tfhicA iroeel -. Mr. W. Fogg on the 
Waree of a Moroocon Fotk-doetor-, and M«. N. K. 
Chadwick on The Spiritual Journey* of »« oar. 
examined In the;r geographical diitribution and 
ehronologioal relationship. ^ , 

Profemor E. 0. James claesified Ciilt* 

in lAs Reiigton ^ the Cld Tiifameni. socially lunar 
and paalcral f«tivals. fertility riboa and aanctij^iea. 
treatment of the dead, aacred aniraala, djvme 
kingahip and the annual festival, Profmaor A. M. 
Honeyman diaouaaed the Change of Peracvwri Noma 
awong Ih* MiWoal ffebrnm, uaaally due to religuMS 
inteTMt, but aometiaua to politioal motives. 

Sir Richard Paget, Bt, proposed the use of 
language in the Bdueation ^ Deaf 
thought tliat hii aigT» language, taught to oU ohildren 
would give better uademuiuiing of language 

Koaerally. .. 

Tha place of Anthropology in Edueeaoa waa di^ 
euiwed by Mr. N. F. Shcppartl. who ajg»;ed that with 
the advent of unlvenal education there wsa risk 
that epeoiallsed study of the social tradition of eoe 
region and generation might arwat the naWral 
devpiopmant of aocioty; iminropology would oorreot 
this by pr<wenting the peat primarily aa aouroo 
of data for the g^l^dance of tha future. Profaaaor 
H. J. Fleure, referring especially to the 

vnivaraity ourrlculum, urged that anthropology 
should become a subject of general ovlture. related 
to human geography, and evolutionary treatment 
of human anaiie, among oJviliaed ea well as among 
priiDitive oommun^lles, , j 

The early adjoumiaant of the Dundee meeting led 
to abandoaroent of excunions. and curtailment of 
the programma of which the Items are aummarimd 
gl^ve. MVHE8- 

Anthrapology end ethnology in the Unlvenky of 
ira Freiburg. Swltxerland. 

I In tha winter semester of the L'nivenity of 
Freiburg. 1089-40, Professor Dr. P. W. Schmidt 
will lecture on the Beginninge of Ruman Satiety in 
Fomily and State, on tha Rorifeer Hietary of Mankind. 
MnR'Ano^fcol Method, etc. Since ProfeaaorDr. H. 
Obermaier has also been lecturing for some time in 
the University of Freiburg, there ia here the begin¬ 
ning of a centre for the study of primitive men 
which oennot fall, in view ctf the international 
renxitationof tha lecturers, to attract students froma'I 
parU: all the more eo as it is expected aooo to eatab* 
lish h^also a representative of Physical An thro* 
pology. It is hoped that bsaidee Profeaeor Schmidt, 
othsr members of the Anthropoa-Institutc, now 
engi^ in field work in India. Malaya, and olse- 
where. may lecture ia Freiburg on their special 
subjeots, and add to the importance of this 
new centre: the eetabllshment of which will be 
svropatheticaUy welcomed by ethnologlSM, pte- 
hiatorians. and anthr^logisia alraady working in 
other Swiss Univeisitiea. 
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Th«m«i WIniatA Todd, M.B., Ch.B.. F.R.C.S.<Enf.) < 
jrA Januiry, I88S—M D«c«mb«r, 1933. 

I vU ThomM WiDg*tc Todd bopn in Sbelfi^ld. 
Enfll&nd, the aon of Jamae Todd, o Weeleyan 
>b&odieC rainUter. end KAihorine Wingate. He 
Attended Nottmgh&m High School and upon 
equation took profeeaional training &t Maneheatar 
Univenity, graduating with fin<t honovitt in 1907. 
While at Che Univoiuity he received several prizen 
and ao^lanthipe in nnatomy, phynology. and 
aurgery. 

Upon graduation, Pr. Todd became demouHtrator 
ia anatomy (l^OT'S) and heuae eurgeon at Man- 
cheater Royal luftmary (1909-10). During the 
yeara 1907-12 at the Univenity ha partiolpatod In 


m- 




Taouaa vorcATi tcdd 

tbe organisatioa of couxeea in olinioal CAatomy, the 
ourhomum to a dagrea in Dental Solanoa, 

aod oourten in anatomy for art atudenta and 
neurology for peyohology etudenta. During thia 
time he airanged and catalogued the akeletal 
material recovered by the Archeological Survey of 
Hubia, aod undertook epocial work with Profeaeor* 
A. H. Young, Q. Elliot Smith, Arthur Keith. 
In 1912 Dr. Todd came to Cleveland, Ohio, ae 
Eeniy Willson Payne Profeeeor of Anatomy, 
Chairman of the Department, a poeition he held 
until his death. In 1920 he became Direotor of the 
Hamann UuMum of Comparative Anthropology 
and Anatomy, in the Department, and in 1929 
Ovairmac of tbe Brush Pouodatian, affiliated with 
the Department. 

During the Wat, Dr. Todd waa Captaktu in the 
Oenadian Army Medici Corpa, llOth Regiment, 


64th and 65th Batteries: Officer in charge. Surgery 
Base Hospital, Military District No. 1, London, 
Ont^o: Consultant, Kuunol Park Camp. Wales, 

At Manchester, Dr. Todd began the first of his 
many contributions to anatomy, studying the inter* 
relation betwoen skeletons and nerves, studiee 
whidi ware basic to research on the aympathetie 
nervous ayawm. At Weatem Resfwo University 
he began, in 1912, the eolleeCion of human, anthro* 

E oid, and mammalian skeletal material which 
eeamr unicmc« in the world : S.OOO mammalian 
skulls and iwletoiM: 000 anthropoid akulls and 
skeletons: 3,900 human skulls and skeletons, for 
tiiii of which exact age, sex, etoek (White or 
Negro) was known, in addition to valuable case* 
history data. 

It was on the basis of thia oomparative and human 
material that Dr. Todd made hie moat valuable 
contributiona to phyeioal anthropology, centring 
about the theme of age-chang«e : appearance of 
centres of oasifioatloni eruption of te^, itnion of 
spjphyaee, changee in the pubio symphysea, auture 
oloeurc. and changes in the articular ends of long 
bonce and in soapula sad ilium. In addition the 
msasiuement of the cadavers, with eorrections for 
tissue thickness, formsd the basis of correlations 
between msasuremants on the bones and messurs* 
msuts of the living. 

With these contributions as a background, Dr. 
Todd, in 1929. turned his attention to the living 
population, spsoiflcally the growth of ohildren. The 
Brush Inqui^ and Asaoeiated Foundations, under 
Dr. Todd‘s direction, undertook a long-term saria] 
study of 4,000 children. Physical growth, skeletal 
and dental maturation and btOu.vioural and mental 
expartsion were studied in detail. 

While conducting this programme, Dr. Todd 
carried on extensive researches in gastro*int<wtinal 
motility, wrote the section on the /^es^im’erj/ 
Sytitn in Cunningham's ' Anatomy,' and at the 
time of his death was pmaring a volume on clinical 
anatomy. His entire bibliography is over 260 titles. 

Many honours came to Dr. Todd. Associate 
Editor Amsrioon Journal ^ PKytiool AtUhfopolon. 
1916; Auociate Editor Child Dovtlopmont, 1929; 
Assooiste Editor OrouHh, 19S7; Editor Child 
Dwelopmenf Abilraelt, 199^99; Viee'Presidsxvt 
Amshoan Association of Anatomists, 192(^21, 
1938-89; Vies-Pr«aident Section B, American 
Association for the Advancement of Soiaacs, 1922, 
1983; Pnsidont Arnsrican Aaeociation of Physical 
Anthropologists, 1999-89. Be was a member of 
associations in medicine, aoatomy, 
mammalogy and anthropology m the Uiute<l States 
and Europe. 

Dr. Todd is survived by Mrs. Eleanor (Pearson) 
Todd, two sons, Arthur Donald, aod a daughter, 
Margot. 

Dr. Todd's great contribution to anatomy 
physical anthropology was the emphasis on the 
limng as the proper goal of research. Not only did 
he imiiate aod carry on such a programme, but 
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h6 oommuiuo4t«d thd validity oi noVi reMtfch to 
follow'Boienbate &iid to Uy public alDr«. Hia 
iofluonod, deep-rooU«i, ahall nio with tho ye«r«. 

WILTON MAftTON KBOGMAN. 
Unitmtkjf 0 / Chic^o. 

IC J ThoEDM Wmgato Todd, an&toraiflt and 
I ww anthropolo^at, an old-ftahionod anatom* 
iat m th&t h« took ovary ayatom of tha human body 
M ft field for hia reaearoK; old fubtoned alao in thia, 
thftt hia atudioa were not oonfinod to the human 
body but embraced every mamraalian fonu that 
oouid throw on the human body. 

He waa anfttomiat rather than anthiopolonat; 

C hia laboun on the growtli and maturation of the 
oftn akeleton on all phaaea of human dentition 
are of the kind whieh provide a true foundation for 
the aoienoe of Phyaieal Anthropology. He found 
thftt moat of our data relating to the aea difference" 
in be man akeletona, the timea at which the auturra 
of the ikuU cIoae» and at which oeouee of oaaiflcfttion 
appear and diaappear. ware baaed upon material 
which had been ocUeoted indieoriminaCely with no 
reliabla hiitorlea of age» aex. and origin. Attached 
to hia departmaot m Cleveland woa a mueeum 
reootiy araoted by the ganeroeity of a eurgeon 
Dr. C. A. Hamann. He began the aaaambUge in thiH 
muaeum of akeletone-^eaw one of known age, aax, 
and origin; by 10S8 he had 2,4C0 of them at the 
diapoaaf of tha group of workera that sprang up 
round him. He Iweci a very full life, hia day in hja 
laboratory beginning at 7 o^cloek each mommg, 
and it waa with diffculty he waa prevailed on to 
leave oft when Q o'clock arrived. Papon Mine 
'atreaming from hia department; ha wae the author 
of over 400 original contHbutiona to the litaratura 
of anatomy, anth^pelogy and olinioal medieiD^ 
for, at heart, Todd never eoaaed being phytioian 
turgeon. A break oame with the War; Todd 
n»Tr,m (o EuTopo do SuTgeoB'Captain in the Canadian 
Poreea. When he returned, he found that Dr. Alfa 
Hrdij 9 ka had just brought out a new journal —the 
American JcumalpfPhykialAnihrQpQton- Todd and 
hii achool became eudant vupportora; many of bu own 
oentributiona and thoae of hu pupil^among whom 
waf W. M. Krogman, now of the Unjvereity of 
Chicago, who did for the raoea of anthroraid apea the 
same aervioe M Todd waa rendering to numin racea, 
were publiahed in iW pagoe. Many of hia papem 
appeared in ow /ovmol 9 / Anoiomif, in the American 
TcuTTtai 9f Anatomy, and in the AruUomiccU Record. 
Othera ^jpeaxed in joumala devoted to children's 
di aeaaoa aad in denw pubUcationa. 

Todd found that from birth to old age the human 


Bkull and akeleton never oea>w to change; wry 
decade regisiert ite harveat in texture aedahape. 
He became intereated in the rale of maturntjon, 
eepeoially in the circuraatancea which regulate w 
rata. This intereat brought him to note the action 
of the varioue hormone* which play on growing 
bonea. By I92ft he had in front of him enen^ dead 
material to keep him busy even if he lived to the 
ace of Methuaelah; but dead raatonal did not 
oontoni him: ho murt have it living. He 
out into tho city, and thanka to the Brush Pounna- 
tiofi, waa able to eatabliah an * ray elinio where 
yaax* after year the wme group of ohildren, bom of 
well-to-do parenta—and BOO in number, eo aa to get 
liable meane—were examined and the pmgreaa oi 
their oentraa of oaaifioation noted. The temponry 
aBeota of illneaae* beewna very obaervable in theee 
ohildren. The axpenee involved in running auoh 
a olinic, and eapeoially in aunporting the ever- 
expanding needs of hia College laboratory, became 
very heavy. He hod to add the t^e of begga'» 
hii full day’s routine and to raise money m the 
alump which eiirrounded him in 1982 wae not an 
eaey teak, but he aueceedod at tha coat of a 
expenditure of energy and health, He formxilated 
a vast scheme of publication—to bring out tho 
reaulta of his labours in a serira of atlaaaa. Alas 1 
only the first haa appeared; it was publisl^ in 
IM7 at 8t. iouis uA^or tho title Alia* 0 / SktiolM 
Motvratxon. Thie volume oontaina 70 plates, 
showing a etage in tha oeaifioation of the hand as 
Mvaaled by »-raya HU ftlm was to provkla other 
workera with a standard agalrurt which to oompam 
their own obaervatioos, In do* oourae the whole 
body waa to ba covered. 

It may aeem, from the hurried manner m which 
Che eourse of hia work has bean narrated here, that 
his was but a ‘laboratory life.' ThU wae not 
his intereett were wide; he was in svmpathy with 
all that humanity values. Most of all he pnaed his 
home life, in which he wae very fortunate. 
autumn saw hie family and himseU eatablished in 
their shaoU at Muakoka, for he loved Canada and tha 
Union Jack —end yet he was a citiirn although 
ho never legalised hinxMlf aa one. Ho waa a roartyr 
to his inborn qualitiee. He had a high blood-praes^ 
end enjoy^ dUaipating the an^gy which that 
oonditioa of tha blood seanw to give. For years he 
euffered from duodenal uloer. and latterly there 
wss rendered the price which the subjects of nigh 
pre«ure have to pay—diaeaae of the eJteriee - 
either of heart or brain. In his oeae it was the heart. 
He died in hie study in the midst of his beloved 
records. AHTHUE KEITH. 


REVIEWS. 


OCEANIA. 


Inter.Racial Marriage In Hawaii. A Study of tha 
Hueually Conditioned Processes of Aceul- 
turaClon and Amalgamation. By BomoTuo 
Adorn*. York; -Voemttian, 1M7. ** 4- 

804 PJ3. JVicr IBs. 



TTus study, one of sevoral epoueored by the Uoivenity 
of Hawaii ao the peoptes of the island and their ■ooial 
relatione, is of unusual interest to every student of 
oulture coDtaot, for Hawaii (os the author says) has some 
of the eharacteristics of a laboratory. Ite population 
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of Bntifh. AmtfiMai, Poriugu®*#, Spftnieb, Chjnew, Education In Paciflc Countrlofc 
jopofiooo, Korooctt, FDipinoo. Nejfroeo from Porto Rko j fn KtMv'41. Oxford Uniwr#!^ Ptom, iPSs. *26 op, 
ud oloowhor*, hove mtsod for the loot oentoiy end o 1 hn Prie* do. (d. , . . , 

boK with the Folynaeion netiveo, producing ouch o lorae The report of on edaootionol coofetenoe oovervig 

iV)sed-hlo^ oontingent thot theia on now in the oU oeuDinei border^, even remotolj', on the FoeaAe, 
iolond, even ofloiol)/, more port'Kovotione than might not ot firet ai^t appear aa material to be eon* 
flawaiian*. It hoe been poeelble io thia etudy to obeerve aiderad antoualy by the eoelal onthropologiat. 
and record the facta of &ia intarmiirture in a way im* conferenoa waa, however, organized by Dr. Felix 
pceaible anywhere elee owing to the cardinal foH that Fitting Profeeeor of Anthropology tn the vniveraity of 
mtermarriage ia not eocially djetpprovad,eo that there are Hawaii, who alao cecapiled uua report, and the eoope 
few irregular tmioaa, and ample etatiniee are available to of the preliminary atudiaa, ae weU aa the Anal preeeo* 
show tha natkwialltiea ol the partnere in eaoh marriage, tation of the diKuaaiona, ehow a deAnmly anthropo* 

Mr. Adame givea a hiatorical aeoouBt of tha mAux of logieal approach. The oo-operation of Dr. Loram and 
foreign la^ur in the ieland, doe to the oaad lor wcrkere tKe EUee Halationa Inatitute of Hervard UnivenUy 
on tha augar plantationa, for which the oativee were further ineured that human relatione rather than 
both congenially diaaiolmed and aJeo imuffioient, having educational taohnloue would ba the keynote of the 
deoraMod alarmingry with white men’e flieeeerie and the oonferenee, and tile emphaeie throughout wae on 
ware Chat followM Captain Cook'a eoming. Many <4 ' undaretaadlng tha human aeene within wbieh educe* 
the importod Chineee returned to their own land, but ' tion operatee, and evaluating the effeoM ef edueetioaal 
in any eeea the infiex appeexe to be over, and the p^* * wmrunenta in the diflbrent areai.' 
peadaraaee of men to woman li alao gradually nghtag The outetandlng importanoe to aoeial anthrapologiete, 
Iteelf. Is future it eeama likely a ' popaUtion ef of the material here pceeerteH, liee la ito oontribution to 
' Haweiian birth wiU uka the ploee of the preeent large the difficult Imuee of eulture^oontaet. Sdueatien ii 

* population of foreign born,’ ae tba mixed-bloM undoubtadly a more potent factor In ehasglnf aative 

isnaoitaaie am now pretty well adapted to auit labour laetitutMoa, etandarde of living, morel eooee end in* 
oondltiofu* hereat v^uea. *hf *^ the apparently more direct attack 

There ie oo law igaioat intoRnarriafe la Hawaii, and by govanunente and eooBomie enterpriaea. The frank 
public eentosent ic not oppeeed to black asd white adrUeai&n by tha ocnfcrenee, that ' when we inatitute 
mixture, or any ether Bsixture. Hr, Adama examinee ‘ a ayatam of eduoatien we do not Inew preeieely what 
oarefully the reaaeni for thic oiuque lack of aeelal bias. * we are doisg.* will evoke an an«w«ringeehoia the beneet 
He denvae it from hlatonoal aecident: the whita men aooial anthropoioolgt: * we wieh we lotew preeieely bow 
who flnt came to the iaiandc were ucually wandering * to gUidy tiU eoeeta of eduoatton on native peoplee,* 
aailera. not Puriun ernigrdi with famliee. Thaee The problaiu aet forward in thic report, though mainly 
•eafarore mairied Hawaiian woman of ohieftoin autue, preeented from the angle of the eduoationalitt, are tboee 
and the haU-caate’e preetige (or tbia leeaoa wm alwm wbieh the atudant of eulture-ooataet OMiaet evade. It 
fairly higta, Native woman liked manying whitee for la diaturbing reeding for the anthropoleglat; dlatorblng 
the Mke ol tbe chain and tablea aod doaeaMe utenalla beeaima It ouggHU addlUeoa to the almedy wide field 
of white eultore i and thare were aoareely any white of hie eabjeet, asd foreea him to find a toohnique and a 
women to eroue* that eexual eereplax that fiada violent plaee in m loheme of atudv for inteieete relatlonabtpt 
expreeaion lo lynebiaf. The nuMionartee from New auch a# tbnie between indlgenoue eultoret. eoonomie 
Snglaad who came during tba aiaeteentb oenaury were eonditiona. national rwiaiaaanoe. health tad leiiure, and 
aa«*alavery and kindly diepoaed towarda tbe dark* Uaguiaiie developaienta. It ia a death blow to the hopea 
aUaaed. But, e| oourae, aa Hr. Adama oxpounda of limltinx aatbcepcbgtcal toohaique to tbe atudy of 
expkeltly, tha lank of eeooomb reaeona (or keepi^ c«r atatio and unehan^ eulwrea* Ail thoee who iateod 
raoe Infarior wm the oaoee of the lack ef moral preeeure. to dodge oulture-ooataot ite attendant dUSoultiea— 
Ae no raeiaJ group wm eoenomioally dominant and so keep awuy from tbie book t 

akiD*oolovr exploited for white fioasclAl gals, tbe eoeial iwong the many important imuee raleed in 
atrvtecn (eund ao reaaoaa for reoral diaimpfovsl. Tbia rmrt, apa4al attent^ahould be celled to tbe dieouMlon 
book ahowa eenvlaeia^ bow laextrkeDly woven axe oi raeial abllitlea ead raeial attitudw in eduoaUon: to 
e co nomic aeeda with moral aaactlona. the national renalaeanee wbieh baa developed m a 

Whatever eome blologiata m» aa]/ on tha beauty o( result of blgber educaUon in oartala areee; to the 
raeial purity, indivldo^ In uwaij fiouiieh lo tbia •igntflaanfla ^ tbe riee of naw eeota and piophetie move* 
aystao M *opeo olaaaea.’ Whatever hia pbyaleal monte; to the aima aod methode of maea-ecluoatkm 
aatnbutao, a man haa equal opportunity (or edacetios, apehmante ; to vosational treinlog lo relation to the 
eoeial and ocei^atianal fucceee, Without tbe appalling aatiafaction of eeanemie waate; aiyl to the lack of 
oooa of aooial and eeooomle dieebilitlM that qpp^ the opportunitiea for ' education for leiaure.' One ef the 
balf-oaate eleewhere, tha Hawaiian mixed-blood haa aubieoee diacumed. wbieh Vaa perbape of moat dlreet 
(and will baval a ebanee of proving hie rntellaotoal worth aAtoropologioal bearing, wm tbe relation of educational 
and vigour. Hr. Adame a c ocmdact chat the reault tyatoma to Indigeooua oulturM, whl^ were dMcrlbed 
will be en iaetee^ng bomogeneity of oultnre, each ae a ' rioh aooumulation of human invention the 
Moeaeding generation will be more aobject to tbe morea ' indlipenaeble toole for effeotive edscetioo-' The 
e( the general population oad nob to any partlcolar oonfltob wae well Wcught out between a eenti(MO.tol 
anoeatral ooda, wbetber C hine e e or AmericecL He vecaraCton for all that waa ef the peat, aod a ruthlM# 
beliavea that the morale of tha mixed eultore now outtiogat the looteef former eoclal icatituUoaa, eoonoaiio 
forming ere m atrou aa tboee «f any one raeial group, eyetena, rebgion and morality. Tbe anthropologiat ie 
even tbougb the Cb i na ee and Japanoee atill have a genarally aoouead of weigbibg tbe (a favour 

dafinite oommucel life of tbeir own. In time, raolal ef tbe peat. At tbia conmrence it wm agreed that be 
ponpa will givu way, end 'the practical eod^ prob* eonld te of great aarvioe to educetienaliata in bolpiog 
lame iacedest to tbe oosbaot of reoM will not them to learn more about Indlgenoue eulturee, eape^tOy 
‘ hw been eolved. but they will have dUappeared. about the inMr*re]ation of eoclal, ecoocmlo, legal, end 

* toanks to*the multip b oat i o n of hybride and to their religioue boude, which knit tba commornty togetbar. 

* aoouJtvatjon.* A, B. V. DREW. Tbe cb^enge latent m book, however, la that tbe 
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ftnUiropolofist ib^^uld ooooem himiwlf with th« prwwit 
M&ditim of eultum, ond thM, h» should b» 

sbis, ia tho of bis teowle^s of iodj|wou< sooiol 
itniotum. to SSS6SS snd tb» phODornsnon 

dssoribsd M * hioolturaUsD ’~thst ‘ JanuS'lilM look to 
' th« put eultuN ^ a P^pls os voU m to tho future/ 
Vltim*t«ly th» prooUcM utss of snthropologiosl sel«n«e 
dspsad upon tKs ueoptsMo of this ehsllooce, sad ws 
sn grsufol to Dr. KsMixkg for brin^^ out so olosrly. 
in this non nocUhls ruport. the assentiol jmplicstions 
for sooifti 4nthropoiog7 to dsy. UARQABBT RRAD. 

Philippin« Psfuns : The Autoblographlu of Thro* 

IfugMS. By B. F. Barten.MSc. London / 

157 BoutUdfio, 1988. in pp., U m«tnheno. t 
* ** ' okolA BMW. Frio* 18«. ««. 

71m outher, woo was o sobooH«uhsr*othJu>0upber 
ssDonctho ' noB«Christtao * Ifugoo in the period 
msdo o Dsw fluid trip to this poopl* In 1937. Thsso 
' Brinitiv* docuasnU' are pan of bis gamericgs, and 
rMMsnt ip thair publisbod form ac inUNStina 
mttC In pressoUng cultural data. Three individuals-^ 
pnost, an old woman who a the opinion of m 
coBunufuty led a more erantiflil Uf# tbjm any of her 
oontwtporuries. and a man of poor parmitags^^re 
peivua£d (with pay) to ' taU the thlnfs in their 1^ 

' that they oonaidered the nest Important. A ^ 
trenaialdon has basu tp-^ of thw aooounta, a# recorded 
with an interpreter, and the author ineludee his own 
oeeaaipoal prompttogs. alto plantiful explaaatw notes, 

•ad In one or two plaeee the native text. A si paM 
oharaeMrlntUon ol Inigao oulture eperte the book; aeeh 
MMbioflraphy is preceded by a brief commit on tU 
informant: and a dosing section eovere an Ineldsot In 
native Ufe whloh is preunted m the fom of an * exam^- 
' tiea ’ to see hew far the reader baa placed hlms^ en 
roMOri with the ' ettltudee, molivatloaa. and behaviour 
of ^gao oulture. ^ 

The author’s prime aim hae been 1c supplement his 
more formal data (ea In hie earlier etudw of Uw and 
eooaoiniee) by showing how the oulture looks thiough 
native eysa. Oraniing that there are a num^ « 
dsfeete—meet of which he points out himsel^ue 
•nerinmne sueoMde to a rema^le d^ in reyeallM 
thefundamentals of Ifbgao life. Without havina the 
fun d eit i*. or even any balanced pleture of the eulturA 
the raadir oennot but sense the eaeential features of 
Ifiigao ehiidhocd end adeleaoence. kin and lo^ity 
mraDines. sea and marital arraagecnente (invalt^la for 
Sie iiotist in this field), eoonomio ideelo», feudhm snd 
headhunting, rulm, beliefs, and rituals. Jhe book wlU 
be welcomed by all students of primitive behaviour, ud 
adds tc the ell too rare number or souroee from whien a 

The Mountain Arapmh. fly Morgaroi 
, - - Thle monoarapb dcacrtbee part el tho leeuJte of 
IRR an expediUou to tho Mandated Territory of 
New toeaia 1981-8. . , 

In the flret part Dr. Head gives a genval sk^ d 
the material ^tnre of the Meunlam Arapeeh, and 
oooparoi jt with that of the neighbouring Beach 
Arapeeh end Plains Arapeeh. _ 

TWe tribes, and their aeighboura. diiler from most 
eavacm in that their culture ie in a staU of chronio 

GENERAL. 


flux; tialle acquired, uaudiy by purchase, from neigh> 
bonring tribee, are contmt^y ousting those already 
poeeeseed. It does not sppear, however, that any of the 
traits acquired, exoept from Exiropeana. are really new; 
they have their dsy. are passed os or forgotten, and 
yeara later are iwsoqubed. Borne hamleu carve wooden 
b^ls, others do not. but in the former ' the carriiu of 

* bowls may be abandoned, the adjeoent hanteO, which 
' had never mede bowls, may begin to do so ' (p. Ifldj. 

PuncUon seems to play UW!e part; the women have 
borrowed the plaited belt which elsewhere eupporte the 
anron. but wear It merely aa an ornament (p. 818 ). 

The ceremonial least, slaewhere an oeoeaioa of re. 
icie^. is to these povsrty.strlokea people a oeuse of 
worry and frayed tanpere (p. 819). , 

In theeeoond part of the monograph Dr. Meed gives a 
detailed decoripttoa.wfthmany text flguree, of the methods 
of makiag houses, baskets, clothes, traps, eto. Bowe and 
pots, though ezianslvely used, are all imported (p. 817). 

On p. 818 Dr. Mead flgures a spear with two parallel 
bladee. This is interesting, cince Dr. Xindblem. who 
has made an intenaive etu^ of such weapons, lenom of 
no axsmple from the South Seas. RAQLAN. 

South Sea Folk i A Handbook of Maori and Oceanic 
. -- Ethnology, fly Gilbert AroAsy. Auoktond War 
1h!l Mamoriai Muotum, 1917. Mpp. 

* '*** This Eandbook, by the Direotor of the Uueeum. 
Ant givse a useful deesription of the pecpVng of New 
Zeeland, and an account of Maori material culture In lu 

ist^ng, ocpecially In conneidon with economic 
life, recree^n, religion and warfare. A nwber of 
t«st flgurea ilhiatrate oommoa motlfi In Maori carving, 
and nioe plates give some Indioatioa of the magniAoent 
oolleoticAs which the Huaeum poaseeeee. Turther 
eeetloAS. lUualrated by two pUtee. dieouai the remaining 
Polynmlan and Melanesian material, with a short Dots 
on^cee from UJorensala. The Beodbook is valuable 
for other than museum vlaiiore. An ooudvaol athao* 
lecical geiiaialixetlcii, hower. Is open to quaeUon. 
Thus Tikopla and the Beef lalanda were almeet oertateiy 
populetsd. as far ea the Polynesian elemente arc eon* 
Mmed. by drift voyagers from the east, and axe net, m 
lUted. ocmmunitlee left behind by the ortginal eestwerd 
migrating Polyneelan ttream frem Indcaeaia. R. F. 

They call them Savagaa. By AtoUo LttoU, London: 
. • 1 MetitMon. 1938. iriy + Ifii fp., many Muotrohom. 

1 Bn Ffko u. fid nrt. , . 

' This ia a lively econuni ef the visit of a ycurg 
artist from flydnsy to Amerioao fiamoa. primarily in 
eesroh of subjeote fbr paiotiage w hieh were ibuud in 
evwttually t« make the does acquaint' 
uioo of the naiivse, to Uve their life eo far aa a vlaltor 
oould, and to set down a straightforward and most 
enjoyable record. Mim Lewis owed much, before setting 
out, to the monitions of Dr. Margaret Hoad and Pro- 
fesKir Badolifle Brown; and in tho Aret days, to the 
kiodnMs ef American ondali. of whoso dealingc with 
the Samoans she givse a most favourable impression; 
much also to the perftci courtesy of the chlcfb in whom 
homca she etsyed and to the women who received end 
secortedher: but most ©fall to her oto happy tempera 
iDsni a nd varied aooompliabmonla. Her modest eocount 
of a real adveotore is es graphic aa the aketehsa whijJ 
adorn it are eloquent. J. L. M. 


ReUdenes de la fiocledad Argentina d« Antropologla. 

.g. ;. flusnos Awes, 1937, 208 pp., ptom and Uxt 

Tlw^^wetlly founded Anthropobgicel Sooiaty 
of Argecrine has ptoduoed already e valuable reoord 

f 


of its work iaoluding •xoevaticns on prehletorio rites, 
a Tovisw by Professor Imbelloui at lathropoIogiDal 
clasriflcstiona in the light of * blood.groupings.’ and a 
dmeriptiou of remarkable monoliths, with liuman flgures 
and other objeota in low relief, from a habitation aiie 
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M Uoetebi. Suob % review of currefit work in e lerge 
end hitherto iU-siplored region is very weloome, J. L. U. 

Verzelchnit du perlodischeo Schriften der ftOcherei 
• AA d*** GetellKheft filr Erdkurtde 2u Leipzig. 
1R7 XI. Bu HtUrU MiUl4r. 103$. w» 4- 

1631». 

T)ue veluenie cetnloguo ineludae eepereu l)it« oi 
publioetien* of eooietiee, jouraele iwuea by publlehen. 
prooeediage of oongreaee (very Impeefbot) en erehibetloel 
inden oTwe eontente of tboee llete, end e lUt oicountrlee 
end oitiee repreaenled. Meet of (he iteme ere geMrepbioel 
but anthropology, meteorology, geognphy end kindred 
lubjecta ere included. J, L. M. 

Pregmenti from Gabel. ^r^ewor Je^ Zhmely 
>^ne*. Nmv Yfflt. CoiumbU ffnitemry PreM, 
IBS SSSpp. JViM I4e. 

This volume eelebrelae tba euihor'i eeve.iUetn 
birthday end llluetmlee the width of hie eeientido 
ineomete, Siimerien end Akkedien; Teter, Slav. Geltle 
^ nd Teutonie; and the enhetology and llrtguleUM 
of AJgoiikia peopUit' 

A vtf y ourioue note MOMrae the tpeeoh of e band 
of gypele^ bom in the eouthem itaUe of North AriuHoa, 
but of Brezlllefi eztraetion, who caste to Belgrade from 
South Afrire in IMS end were eent beck thither through 
the food oKoce of Dr. Priooe, then United SteUe Hmicter 
to rugoclevle. Te oomplete the etory, tbeir gypey 
dialeot wee eeMfttielly Roumeiuea. 

Prosi hia wide experience of written and epokeit Ian. 
guagM, Dr. PriQOe edde e valuable note on the pnneiplee 
of Qnguietic teeming and a eomparieen of Ruropeaa 
•ad AsMTioes metbode. Though all thaee artiolee ere 
reprinted, thalr leparate appeerenre here will be welootoe 
to the auther'i many friende; and iha bibUography 
appttiM (o the voluae will reoaU runy other oontn. 
butlona (o leemfng. Net auey pro f ee e o re , end fewer 
dlplesete, have lueh a reeofd « pubUihed work : and 
the and, we may hope, li aot yet. J. L. U, 

Ganarel Anthropology. Bdittd bv Fr^ra Bo<u. New 
... y©fh ; D. 0 . Kott A 09 . USS »< + ?ll pp . 

I B4 10 plelM. 

' At a Une when the aeceeelty fbr epeeialitatlon 
coute to obeoure the broader eepeota of enthropolo^ for 
any fteeb student of the lubjeot, this book is oi the 
gieataet value not only to eaiwpologiata but to arcbieo. 
loUtJ. geogrepbera. ead ethan needing a geaerel oudlno 
of ea alwed aotjeot. Of fifteen oheptera of oaeveo length 
the a^tor ooBtnbutea alx end a ulf himeelf, aa well ee 
a brief but adeouate tntroduetioa outliaing the aubjeot 
and purpoeo er the volume. A obK^ (1) on the 
GMeelaaJ end Bsole^iooi Prem<M by N. C. NeWm (who 
eleo ooatrlbutea Ch. V. frehfetorie AfcAoefepy) and by 
the Bditor reepeotiveiy, ie followed by £fumen Origin* 
and Svif Jim (U) by Jamos H. MeOregor, Bern (lUK 
XwngMge (IV) and invsfUwn (VU by the Sditor. f«*6. 
eietonoe{TlI)byBobertH.Lowie, S^AsBcenoomOfyemie. 
lien d KimiMe Bee^ (Vni) and Art (Xl) by Both 
Buoael Sooici Lift (DC) by OUdya A. Reiobard, Severn, 
fneftf {X) by JuUui £. Upe, Liitrotur*, ifueie. end Donee 
(XII) and and FoUdm (XIII) by the Editor. 

fteUg^ (XlV) by Ruth Beoedlot, the voluaao being 
eeaduded by tbe Debtor again, with a abort obiter 
{XV} on MtAodt ^ Beie^eb, 

The extremely wide field oovered in tbla book la 
enSoieotly indicaled in the chapter heidinyii though 
here iad there a alight alteration would bet(« indicate 
the ooQtenCe. T^ue PAiloeephy rather than Orf on i i a Um 
would fit the OOP tent of Ob. Vlll, and Xepol 0 ono 9 pticn» 
rather ibM OoMrrwnent that of Cb. IX, which la oca- 


cemed more with fundamental uleae then with the 
machinery of their implemeatetion. This ia in iteelf 
mdioehve of the liimta which the eutbore have of 
necMeity eet thenuelvee in order to remain in Che ccm. 

C H of one volume, end in any eaeoaonent of ite value 
th the advance^ end the diffloulty of doing Chia 
mual be borne in mind. 

U ie inevitable that a work of auch aeope by eo roany 
henda ahould ^ow traoee of unevenneaa, but the etandm 
maintained ie extraordinarily high, and the overlapping 
of eubj Kt.roatter negiigibla. The approach is aometimee 
bnlJiant, ■ almoet ovary where freen, and ia kept ad- 
cnirably objeotive from beginning to end. The ohaptere 
on Invention, on Art, but meet of all perhan on Sub- 
sietence eeem pa/tieularly happy j the chapters on 
Government and on Religion perhape the least eo. That 
there ehould be eome controvertial matter inoluded Ie 
probably Inevitable. Thus we doubt whether pl^oal 
anthropologiste in general will aooept the Bdltor'a 
heretical eutemant {^ II d) as to ohangM of oepbalie 
index caused by environment is a single generation; 
and lureiy tho oeeaslonal ftetkieh moWun of the 

K bhar >a In a different uategotv ftoa the epeclAo 
ikriMB of Che principal Indian heart (p. I OS), The 
cuggeetion that the esve art of India (p. IM) is to be 
regarded in a similar light to that of palMlithle Spain is 
act orte that insplree any eonfidence, paKtculariy If 
Uitm'i ^rsAsMone India ie oited aa a eerioui authority, 
fihell heapa are said to be reported in the Zadoaeeian 
area from 7ormoca only (p. SSS): but oonsiderabte 
antiquity hsa been olahnied for those in tbs Andamans. 
There Is some evideoos to •nggeet that tho subaidenco of 
soutb-oast Asia whJoh produoed the bfalay ArohlpelaM 
(p, soil Is more reesat than has been presumed, nes 
ilolangraeff and Weber on the freshwater Ash of that 
area, end Corbet asd PeadJobury on the buttorfiiM. 
Surely it inoortaet te say that **ezoept la Kadagasear 

> . 90S) msgalithlo moaumsnto are no longer produoed I 
ias at any rate wee predueing eometblsg or the kind 
within the present generation, and Aseam, wblob la 
many reepeete is a cultural outiier of that area, is still 
protmoing rude work of the kind. It is surely erroneous 
to say that the hiJa valuables ate aot omamental 
(p. $$$). at any rate in the arm of their weeMcs; they 
are deserlbed by MaUnowam {ArpenouW. p. 37) se 
pruoarily omsasQH.” Headhunting Is not predatery 
Ip. 39$) la the atiietly eeenomlo eenso, as what le coveted 
is not the aelgbbours goods but his life.materlal. Two 
boomerangs appear (e. S4$) over the oeption * Austrelian 
* boeasrange,' but tae lower of the two ii ummstalcably 
American, probably Hopi. It is net itrietJy aoourate to 
dcaoribe the Are*plougb m '* confined te the laliAde of tho 
Pacifio Ocosn'* (p, i40), ae rare easee of ite use have 
been reported from Australia. Afrioa and evea Axnerlea. 

No sMlogy is needsd. perhape, for pointlna out minor 
sbpa of this kind in a work which wfU so obviously re- 
appear in subeequent editiou. The gree t majority of 
pomte. however, which seem to eall for ontioism, are due 
to one more or leee oonslstent Ibult. Although inetanoae 
are wl^ly drewn fiom America, from Afrioa. from 
Auatralaetib and from nortbeici Asia, south.aaet Aeia, 
which harboun both on the zaalaland and on ita islarule 
a vary large number of punitive tribea, is generally 

E ored. Ooeaeional refercBoee are made, It ia true, to 
Todas and to the Veddae. and to certain tribee of 
the Philippine Is lf^’d i, but with the trlbee of oeotreJ 
Burma, Assem. U^ya and Borneo, for biataace. 
the authors seam unaoqoainted. Hence no doubt arise 
auoh nuaetatamente ae that ioatrumente of the violin 
type do not seem to oeour emong primitive people '* 
(p. $0$); that '* absolute luaiteiKm of reeoureee {ae 
aatnig the Ifjgao or the Quiobt ladiaas) ie eztreately 
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" rar« ’* (p. $44J j that ih« cultivation of land '* do«a 
'* not in itaalf create ovurihip," although in point of 
fact ^ ovar tha hill traota of Awana at any rata the eon. 
vnaion of virgin fomt into eulUvation or tha conatruo* 
tion of irrtgaia'l tarraoea out of dry alopaa, that ia to lay 
tha euJtjvatior of land vhera that iiivolvaa more than 
ordinary iaboor, eae be aaen in the preceaa of giving 
private title to land previoualy held by the eoxnmunlty 
or by ite ebM. Bo again tha baala ^ praatiga in the 
Plalna region of North America (p. 402) ia eloaaty 
analogoua to that found In many hei^ hunting tribea of 
eouth-aaat Aaia and of Indoneela, and cannot tharafora 
ba regarded aa unique. To taka another inatanea, our 
oonoapt of dowry ia approached far more nearly in tha 
Angami ouatom of meagu than by tha Ifugao euatom 
oitM on p, 382 (and qf. p, 448) aa axhJbitjng tha naanai 
approximation. A good deal of light on tba algniflcanae 
0 ^ c^a*prioea ia probably to be nad from the oualoma 
of the Kuki'Chin tribea of Aaaam and Bunna, in par* 
tioular thair inharitanca cuatoma and from thair 
paymente of * bona.pHoca»' while in the Indla-Burma 
area eaaaa where there haa been a ehenga from malnliny 


to patnliny muat ba fieqaant (p. 424). The fertility culta 
of this area, whioh underlie both the ’ Feasta o f Merit ’ and 
hsadhuAting go unmentioned» aa do the analogouM 
‘ aoul.atufr ^ conoopte of Indonaais utd New Guinea, 
although a pamang mention of tho Rai tribe occun in 
tha chapter on Religion itaalT. It was no doubt lack of 
apace tnat ruled out any treatment of Mchatology, a 
not unimportant aapaet of religion; taboo may have a 
poaitiva aepoci, aa In tha Iriah pro*; a fetish may ba 
tho forua <n Impocaunal power: leono in Ite Polynaaian 
aa distinct from Ita Mdaneaian aapaot has eomathing 
about it which is almost ethical, while tha disUnolton 
that Dr. Banadiot draws between tha religioua technique 
based on an attitude towards things, and that based on 
ba^vieur towards poraons. ingenious aa It la. la almost 
certainly fallacioua. 

Thsaa, however, are nerhapa aide iaauaa at which it 
would ba unfair Co cavil. Tha praasntatlon as a whole 
haa been not on^ well proporiioriad but» within ita 
oompasa. amaaingly oomprahartsiva. Few teachers or 
Jeamara of anthropology can affbrd la be without this 
admirable surtay. J. H, HUTTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Haaning of tha Cewrla.shall. 

. n- Sb,—T hera appaars to ba a eartala amount of 
1 hA i&iaappreh«uioQ as to tha meaning of (ha cowrie* 
' * ahsjl. '^o idea that It la asaantlally a famalo 
charm is fouadad on tha auppeoad llkanaaa between the 
human vulva and tha opamog of tha ahall whan eat 
upright. Little aeeount, however, haa been taken of tha 
oceurranee of the cowrie aa a oharin for the mala, or of tha 
payohologleal fhat that woman alwai Invariably kasp 
aaz.chama hidden. 

Tha oowria ia, and always haa bean, worn by mao aad 
ethar mala animats aa fraquar^tly aa it hu bem worn by 
women. Tha shall Is aotually a oharm against tha Evil 
Bye on account of Its raaamblaitce—when aeon hori* 
tonUJly**-tiO a half.oloaad aya, tha indantMiona at the 
mouth of tha shell rapriiantlng tha aya*laahaa. Aa the 
Sv^ Bye ean affaot tha reprcduQtlva organs of both aaxsa, 
tbs eewris may ha worn for thair protaction ia tha same 
way aa any otKar ohaim. But that it was not suppoead 
w proteet tha genitalia only ia nhowu by tha fhet 
that it la placed an all arumala, regardlaoa of sax, and 
on mulaa and taldingi. Bridles, on whkh the whole 
ornamentation Is of eowriaahaUa, are used for xtalliona 
(homw., *•*•"^‘■1 asMi), for geldings, for mules, for bulla, 
and for bullocks, in all parts of tba East and Near 
East, 

Early oocurrancae of tha cowrie la aa ornament or 
charm are aa frequent in mec*a gravea as in those of 
woman. This is markedly tba ceae in ancisot Egypt. 
The uaual position to wear it ia where it wiU catch tbe 
Ant gJanca of the Evil Bye, which U always auppoaed to 
ocQsututs tho chief <langar. If tbe drat gl^ca uhs on an 
inaoifntte object, espeoially if that object is is tha 
likansM of an eye, tlta dan^ is averted. 

The paycholflsical mason for wearing such charms roust 
not be dlera^irded, tha diffamnea between tha aaxaa 
in this reapaet tf^old be noted. To tha man hie own 
protection IS of paramount importance. Tho wearing of 
the Jico. which Is essaatieJly a male rharxn, indkatea ^; 
be raquima protection when eompsMtively halplaea in tbe 
act ot ooitira. Tha male genitalia, beh^ external, are 
considered as peculiarly liable to witchcraft and other 
evil innuanoas: the channs are tharofere worn openly 
where t hey can be eaen. Tbe famalo genitalia ara inlamai 


and tharefere hiddaa, they ara secret and nrvsaen, 
(Charms for thair proteotion oannot bs worn cpanly: 
they must be Idddan and aaomt likewise. Again, tM act 
of ooiiion,whirh to tha man ia only a poaeing j^aasure. Is to 
tha woman tbe bsglanlng of something mom important. 
She has to be protsetatT not only during the aot, but 
during the months that fbUcw, not for hsmelf aloua dut 
for the life whioh oomss from tha act. The oharms 
that she wsam must ba more powerful than those of the 
man, a^ must be hidden, leet witoheraft and the Bvil 
Eye should be loore potent thso the outward objects, 
Hidden against har parson, never removed and nevsc 
shown, thsy could not be sterilised by msgk like an 
external charm. The theory is, appacantly, the idea 
that what the eye does not see, the heart does not grieve 
over; and a hidden ehanr, whose existence 1 * unkncwri 
to the witch, and is urwsan by ths Evil Kye, has peculiar 
power. 

The oowrle, which until the last faw yean has been 
xMcd as a form of rooney, could never have been so used, 
ha<l it been r^arded as repreeenting the vulva. All 
anthropologisU know that there existe s feeling of 
repulsion among most Eastern and early peoples ugaiivt 
touching a woman's genitalia with tbe hand: avan the 
reprtfentation would not be touched. Ceneequently 
cowries could never have baen handlad fosaly mi a meanH 
of barter had thsy been regarded as s form of tbe female 
organ, Dut if they were (as I have tried to shew) 
emblems of the eye sa a charrn against the Evil Eys, 
thair usa in bartar would ba easily understood, as pro. 
venting bad luck in buying and selling. M. A. MUHRAV. 

Pecceryfrem the Mumbwa Cave, Noreherr> Rhedetla. 
. rt- C/.Msw, iwe, 98- 

1 B6 Bnt,—In Dr. Wells' article (Msk, 1839. 931 on 
' *** the coramiee from the deeper levels of the 
Mujnbws cave. Northern Rhodesia, tlw following points 
should be made clear i— 

1, The local tribe era oct Balia. The neareitt Bails 
are eoms I2 miles to the south of Mumbwa and 
they are very much mbtod with th«r ncighboura. 
The local people arc Balenge and Baluba. The 
Baluba are &e ssne, for all praetkal purpeeen, as the 
Bakaonde. 
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S, d«KriptaoQ of th« pot4«ry pvan b; I*r. W«ll* 
oomp^rw oaoHT with pitiiot-dty Bootu pottory At 
ItfucDb^* Mid in Nortbsm RhodMiA gmoMUj. Somo of 
Cb« epeoiaaaf illu«tc*t«d I oouJd aapllc*t« from tbo 
Sower pote on oonndeb here ud aU of tbam, with 
tbe exeeptM « the bead, ead probebly the oord* 
tinjTrMilpn oeuld be found in the viUegN round thia 
•ulbiL. 

f. Til pete from which eeverel ef ]>r. Welle* 
might h4ve eone> m* Smith end Dele, Vol. 1, 
b. Hfi; with thea^uler motiTe ea Welle, Plete Z. 

Bone time eeo I publiebed e deeenption of pottery* 
mejEU <4 et Mumbwn (yedo, Deo. l99S, p. dS). I 
eeanot remember hOTing eeea etnos oeea to meke 
OTTieineat^ impremloaa oo pottery. The oley beed ie 
aew to am. 

2 myeelf the Srae exoevetlon eft tbe Uunbwe 
cere (2/eda. Deo., 1926, p. 67). 1 did net dad 

eny ^^tery ereept In the eurJhee leyer of the 
depoeiee. 

BVom wbet I heve eeen I think it le likely thet potte^ 
wee mede by eosie of the leteet Steoe people of thie 
oountry. 1 em not nmking edvone oritioiim but only 
itMinf feote thet iney help iavMtifeten. 

ZcMden, hT. Z/iedeeM. P. B. HACK AS. 


The Nekrom Syitem ef the Oeroe ef Aeiem, 
j AW Sut,~la nie ertlele on ' The Kolvom Syetem of 
In/ ' ^ AMem* (Uak, 1»M, 64) Mr. 

* * * K. fioee remerka thee ourlouely enou^, no 
'* reteeeee bu been mode eboue Moh an ImporUnt 

* oneMB ea thia in the nltaaieel monofrepb on the 
" a«M« by Uejor A. PleyfUr." Thia atetenent (a 
not oofMot. 

In rTailinj with the esoeptionel eeeea where the firla 
do not oheoae Ihefr own huneede le ie aonuUy tbo oeee 
PlMfefr atetee thet *' TUa eRoaptlen eoeun whan one 
" demhoet ef A fhatSy la givae in aoerrlefe to the eon 
** of her fietkar’a aieter. . . . The deu^ler'a buabend 
** hla &ther*la*lew'e nekfom. . . . Whan the 

'*.fM ia tliu» given in meariege to hae ooueln, the eoupic 
** teko ep their abode with the foneer'a perenU. At 
** tbe death ef hia &eher.ia.lew the ftektem merriee the 


widow, thua eea^aminf the eaomeloue pehtaea ef 
bhttbend to both mother end deughter/'-^PleyMr, 


^or«e, p. 18 


iiaminttif the oueatleo of the iehevKeaoe of 
pruper ^r Pleriilr reaem thet "Id erdee thei the 
* eenttoj «heh net die out ia the event, fbt buunoe. 


" permieakm of the fiiet. . . . Tbe chief wifb le celled 
" Jii-momtff or (tbe dnt aeme TDoene 

*' ‘ priseipel wife ' end tbe eeoond * >lepheftt»wife *} 


M»d the othera ere known eewhieh la equiveleav 
" to ‘ ooDOub^ *. .. but ^<k4iM*i»ufv tekaa piwedonoe 
** of the othen. When e merriaa ^ unole’e 

" widow 
" hATO 


h) 


' ahe ij eiweya jik-mamtma even thou^ be may 
merriod her deugbtor Wore her. —{<3orM, 


Prom tbe ebove <)ootetioiui it will be olaer thet Pleyfeir 
ea early ee 1909 not only mentioned, but daeoribed m ell 
ite eaaantiel faeturM, tM aekfom ayetem of the Qeroe. 
It ia rether vurpriein| thet Ur. Boee abould be uaewere 
of the ooourreooea of thaee peaae e ea la Playfeir'a work. 
One would heve thought that he aed aot reed Pleyfbir 
et eU but limilwty betweert Fleyfeir'a end hla 
language la lome plecea end In one ceea elmoat verbel 
identity auggeet otharwiae. Oomnere, for inatenoa, 
Pkyfe^r'a aeateaoe. Tbe ebief wife la o^lodyikeiinmune 
" or/ifc wieeg m a (t^ flret oama meene pMaolpel wife end 
" tbe eaoood elephant .wi£b) *' p. 69) with Boee'e 

itetement running ea follow* : " She ie known ea jii> 
" mnnueg or ^w.mongme; the drat neme rrirena 
" priaoip^ wife end tbe eeoond, elepbeat*wife."—(May, 
1966. 640 UOOEZIUI. 

fndt^ ifueeuei. Oolaufie, 


The fayehelogy ef the ' Gegen.iyput.* 

I nt en ( 


** of the hoebend'a daeth. he hM the right to chooee 
" e mela maeaber of hie oUa to lepi aeeel him. Thie 
** ilpraiieliNve te Ineow u ea nekrorn. Be ia not an beir, 
" Ibr ee e mide 1 m eennot inherit, end the pereon whoae 
“ eekromheiahaenoeluDf tolaeve^ butheietheohaAfiel 
" through ehiob tbe * motbohood * of tbe buabaAd 
'* meinteaa tebnldoQ tbeim^ertyof tbe wtfa. Whan 
" jMeeible. Ale iao.^«m ia m eon of the iDea*a aieoer 
" and be w expeoted to merry bie ustele** deagbtev end 
" the widow eJao when hia naole diee. In the event of 
•• choe being no eietcr’a va, e mie neenber of tbe 
" lnao*a mecnohg (motherhood) in edopted ee nokreen. 
** . . . He OBO of her deugfatare, tehee im bJe 

** abode with her people tad beomnee reeposeible for 
“ b^ adopted ftfaSy ee eoon ea Ue aatnnl proteotor eac 
“ no loo^ provide it. With the advent m tbe fiotrom. 
*v tt may be aeld that a dual eontrol la eiaroiaed over all 
^ peeperty. . . .”^<?aree, pp. 76-76.) 
k. Ia enontar plaoe Flayfelr writea thet "Before 
^ a leeond wii» is ie ouatomery fbr e men to obtain the 


. *ii the hvmnim nf an echnolofiat to 

1 hX imderatend othar folk*a way* of thought. Thia 
ut my eaouee for "**‘*'^f ettentaon to a reeeot 
meoifeata of e belief wbioh eppeare to have beoome 
popular, if r>ot aut^rltatlve, ta oeneLa oouatriee. Tbe 
author la Dr. B. R. JeaDeoh. (he Utle ^ Der Oegactypue' i 
it 1 * pubUehed in Laipelg, and Ite tubtlUe may be 
tranaleted ee (bllowe i * y^cbo*aathcopoJogioal p«^* 

* UplM of a (Sennen nhlloeo^y of oMUeaUon. .Mttiog 
'out from (bet whion we went to overoeme.' It ie 
wnWfwi ea erownlag the author** lifb>woek fit rtaial 
peyohology, and eatabHahiag thia 'phlloeophy' on 
exeat ^yehologioai foundatloo*. 

Appar^ly theM ere. tot thm *^{to*ophy.' two 
main aorta ef peMle. S-Onot m& The J.trpae 

are ‘ Uologioeily tmhiable^; It ii beuvved—by J>folK— 
that they eotveapoad with tbe * raeee * whiob oompoee 
(he German peopl^ Their ' oppoeitee.* the S.tvpea, ere 
A«g(4ibogk|iW, ' dimolute' la the literal eeaae, 
Jeaoeeb expialoa tbaae unfrirtuaatee m the reeulte of 
Uberahct aiwl iadivldueliet oulture of the poet wer 
period, through mlxtore of breed, the ravegw of tubeo- 
flulo^ aad o^r dleeeeee. aad the pervetwon reeuMng 
from unhealthy town>life. But eurely (here were SAypea 
b^ore J9K. 

Jaeoaoh aeka whether thme typee are to he ooa* 
•Idared ee hlologieal veriettosa anemg through muiatioa. 
He Mtai (bat ovm J'typee ere Keble to be overlaid 
with ea ' S^etruoture * at the ' diflcnA age* ’ ^>ont' 
4 year* ead 11 to 14: even. J.lmldiee, it teema, have aa 
’awkward age.’ Thtrn memfieetatiocM, knwew, ere 
Weneilory, not btologioal t ype a , whrraee J*typee ere the 
thing. 

The practioel proUwn. fee «r*Mk like Dr. JAeneoh, ie 
bow to ' overoome * tbe .dtvUewagalypM and the oultuM 
wUeh it perpetueW*. Tito beat bo^ ie for a ' oreal^ 

* lyntbedi ’ of^pee/aUidbeware, bownar. of ttie 
' Mdeeha Baeee,’ vHiiM it eoatamiaated am lieblp to 
become * dlaeolnte.’ We have only to look at reoent 

* raoe.mtpe* to tee T^at tka ipeaaa; and te await thee 

licnidatiah 'of the S4olk whleh ie tbe polities oor^lery 
of J.ptuloMphy. J. L. 


tfijnteaWQveaa Bm iii n by Bran atm Sfyetmwoonn Uifla».gbHaiee^y^ l» ieter i ,B^Hardingfiti^LQadom£54 
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A'KCRNOS,’ OR RINC-VASI, IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

By FT<iSmor L. Uyru. F.B.A., Ntw CoiUyi. Oxford, 

4 l{Q ’Did curious yewel shown on PI aw L wsa bought about 1922 in Smym*, but it iii probably 
I V 9 (but oot oirtftinly) from Cyprus. Tbia typo of vmhI ocoum reirely in the equipment of Cypriote 
ohember-tombe, the Early Bronze Age {circa 3000 ^.o.^ to the Early Iron Ago (cir» 800)*. There 
ie much rartety Ia deteil ; but ceoentiaiUy the body is annular, uaualjy (but not always) hollow, like 
timt of ooatemporiiry annular flasks.^ 

Or tbia as platfonn, and usuaUy eommunioatiag with iu oavily by holes In their bottoms, are 
mfajJature vasae of various ahapae, together with human figuree; and somatioxea an animal'a head 
serves u a ipoui. The ritual function of three ' iemos ’.veaaels, to pour liquid ofFaringa, is indicated 
by the human votary, who plays the lyre (Cam. No, 999] or wears a ram’a.head mask (Cam. No. Ml), 
Somethnea the whole vessel can be lifted by a transverse handle (Caen. No. 022). 

This Boston example (PlateL, 1,2) is of common buff.coloured clay, with decoration in black paint 
slightly glasod. It has an annular body, a bull's-head spout (with three perforations) rising from it. 
and five veeeels arranged on Its upper surface, one of which is broken, and one entirely missing, though 
its position is indicated by an orifioe in the annular body, surrounded by a wide border of paint. Two 
ofthevsesels are deep bell-abapod bowle with slightly flaring rim. rather like the profile of the ‘ granary- 
' olaes' of Ute Minoan mixing-bowli (kraUrfi) from Myceo* and their contemporary Cypriote count^ 
parts oommoD at Enkomi, Curium, and elsewhere.* The damaged bowl aeeins to have been sindlar; and 
the fourth is a vertiod-IiandJed amphora, of a type common throughout the Early Iron Age In Cyprus 
and other (5reek regions. All the vessels have perforations passing into the annulnr conduit, wbicli 
could be filled through these and emptied chrou^ the bull's nozzle. 

Prom the back of tbe bull’s neck to the opposite point of the ring-body passes a cun'sd handle, 
twisted in the rope-Iiko fsebion oharacteriatlc of jugs (csnocAoce) and amphoris of the Early Iron Agei 
but also found both earlier and later in Cypres,* 

On the highest point of the handle sits a dove, on a platform which has room for a similar bird 
back to back with it, and traces of such a bird. Tbe diameter of the vessel is 26*7 c.m. The buff 
darty clay and umber paint are characteristic of the Late Bronze Age and Eeriy Iron Age in Cyprus. 
A ^azed paint was intended, but the porous clay has absorbed much of tbe colour, ss often happens 
in this and similar fabrics. The miniature vssee are painted all over, except just above their baeee. 


> Hym and Oluulftkflh-RiebMr. Cypnn Mutaum 
Oataiorua [O.ht.C,] JSOO. Not, 220-27; Ohnelsltch. 
lUohMr. Oypna. IS* BibU. and Hmdr IK.B.H.y PI. 

qxliK, 16 s i cxivlii, 10 . 

* Myrse. Bandbook of tS* Cwteh OoUscHon ej Anh- 
froBt Cj/ffu* ((?«».). NtiB York. 1014. Noa 
621-28 (psicted whjM-wmJS}; S 02-002 {red-wsn). 


•O.U.C. r Csn. No. sous (Middle Braese Aas): 
47a (E«Hy Iron Age}. 

* 5rltl^ UuMUJD, EseoMMofM in Cypnu 1690 : in the 
chapters on Bnkenit sed Cunum. 

Nos. 63, 179 (Bsrly Bronae Ags): p. 180, 
Tomb 9S (L«t« BrooM Age); p. 178, Tomb 20 (EaNy 
Iroo Age ' Omeo.PhcsQieian *). 
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probably by careleseneae. The bird, baodle, end 
bull's bomshave boldly painted bands; the annular 
body bu a principal eone of various Late Kinoan 
patteras, with similar motives discontinuously on 
ita upper eurfaee, beCH’con the vases; and also on 
the buU^s bead and neck. The concentiio semi* 
circles, trisnglesand groups of bent lines are recog* 
Disable as degenerate lateMinoon flower'motives. 
The solid black centres of these circles and 
triangles, and of the bull's eyes, mark a last attempt 
&t Minoaa brusb'Vorksd silhouette; the pattern 
OQ the bull's forehead echoes the etstsly papyrus* 
flowers of the Cretan 'Palace Style' (Late 
Minoan JI; lflOO-1400 b.o.}. This repertory is 
already well established in iCgoon pottery from 
Tell'Cl'Amoma (about 1360 l.O.) and passes over 
on to the ‘ Philistine ’ fsbrica of South Palestine 
(about JSOO B.C ) and the traditional Cretan 
repertory of Moulianft. Mr. J. D. Pendlabury 
informs me that on Ibe Early Iron Age site 
at Xorpbi in the Losithi District of Crete 
he has found a ring'vose with three bulls' 
heads; on interesting oounterpart to our 
iMmos. 

The genoral impression given by tboee orno* 
monts is that this vossol belongs to an early 
phase of the transition from the ' Late Mlooan 
JII ’ culture represented in tbe rich tombs at 
Enkomi and Curium, already mentioned, to the 


earliest Iron Age of Kouklia and Kat^data- 
Lind.* 

No preciae date can be assigned to an 
isolated specimen without provenance or excova- 
tion.reoord; but the phase of culture to which 
this vessel belongs probably correapoods with the 
thirteenth or twelfth century B.c. 

Tbe essential resemblance is obvious between 
this annular type of kento$ and the high'Standlog 
variety described by Xanthoudidis from modem 
Crste^, and by my^f from Georgia*; and tbe 
ritual use of the Crotan essmplea has been eon* 
drmed for Georgia by Dr. E. P. filoke*. 

This ktmo$ has been already published by Dr. L. 
D. Caskey of the Boston Museum of Art, in the 
American Journal of Archceolofn/, XL (1996) 3, 
p. 313 (No. 10 ); fig. 10 («> Plate L, 1), and I owe to 
Dr. Caskey tbe permission to describe it mors in 
detail, end to illustrate it with the Muaeiun's 
photographs, Nos. C.7104-6. Its registration 
number is 36,786. 

•aM.O.. p. 4, 174. 

* Annuai 9f <As Sctnd 9 J ol AtA***!, 

XII, pp. S.49. 

19t7, 80, sT. 146*7. In the Haiaburg Miueujn 
w sDolhsr Oaecglu Ewam la the nun* blue gresD*en* 
whits falwie, with a rua'a head; tad also a vertloal 
riiig'Veee with oeok, handle and apout, with flowers In 
relief, brows and red on yallov ground. 

■Mmt. 1687, 147. 


TONGAN coLOUR.vtsiON. By Unust BtooUlfoU, Vkioria Univtrtity Coilege, Wmnyton,B.Z. 


The following material regarding the colour 
vision of the Polynesian Tongana was 
ooUeotsd during the course of a recent field trip 
to Tonga. The data were collected by Pearl 
Baaglahole and myself from Tongans living in 
the village of Pongai, Vava’u. which wu our 
haodqaarten while in the field, and from other 
Tongans from tbe outpatients' department 
of the Government Hospital, Nel^, and 
frmn the Govemmeot Gaol, Neiefo. 1 bevo 
to thank Dr. J. C. Lopdall, Assistant Medical 
Officer, and Mr. John Peilookitau, Chief 
Magistrate, both of Neiafu, for official asaistoaco 
which helped ns in the oolleotioc of tbs materia]. 

Tbe teat used for oolonr.blindnees was the 
Ishihara tset (7tb ed.), generally regarded os a 
tsliabla teat for colour dafeots. We esamlusd 
136 Tongana, 67 males and 68 females. Five males 
proved be red-grsen blind, a percentage of 7*46. 
No cases of female red.grsen blindness were detec¬ 
ted. No oases of blue.yellow blindness nor of com* 
pietaoolour-blbdneasin either ssz were discovered. 


Tbs percentage of red<green blindness in a 
random sample of Tongans may bo compared with 
percentage figures for whits mole aubjeots which 
range between 7 * S and 12*8^ (Cements, however, 
reporting that an average percentage of about 8 
rsproeents on ooourata eatimata of results of 
Ishibara testing of white males)*; for Chinese 
males, range 6 >67 to 6<3 {ColUus); for Tuikish 
moles, 6*3 (Collins); for American Indians, 
range 1*79 to 1*9 (Clemente); for Axnshoan 
Negroes, 3*7 (Clemeuta); for tbs Todos, S>54; 
and for Upper Egypt, 6*03,* Some of these 


1 CoUiu. Uory; * Tests la OoDUsen Use for the 

' Dia^ncsif of Colour D«focfc,‘ Rep., Bni, A 99 . Ai. 
Bcimoe, 1687, 807-S08, 

* OInsts, F.: ' Racial Di/Tmnees in Colour 

< Bliadaea,’ Amsr. J. Pt^». wifUV. 14. 1680, 426-480, 

' River*' reeujte are raamari&ed in Penoni, J. E,: 
(Mevr Coabridge, 1916,146-161 end iu Geaeale, 

1.0.. Table 1, 426. Cleiaente oko prnnniuinj a eumzzkary, 
la tbe Bome table, of resulte of eoloup-bliadaew teete 
OQ primi tive peoples prior to hie date of publjoation 
(1280). 
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percentages may not be strictly com parable 
because of different teete used. Rivera, for 
example, reJied largely on the Rcdmgren wool- 
matcbing test, which with white males, according 
to Clemente, has given a diagnosed incideaoe of 
ooloui-defeot about half that given by the Ishibara 
test. Clements' work on Amerioan Indians, 
American Negroes and some of the work on 
white males that he summarises were all done 
with the lehihara test. Comparing these three 
groups with Tongan males, it may be noticed 
that the percentage inoldenoe of red*green blind* 
ness is: Whites, 8 08; Tongana, 7-46; American 
Negroes, 3-7; Amerioan Indians, 17. These 
ffgurss, taken in conjunction with tbs weight of 
evidence derived from all available teat results, 
definitely suggest a possible reoial difference in 
the incidence in males of red.green colour* 
blindness. 

Colour*blindne98 among white femalos has a 
definitely much smaller incidence than among 
males, A generally accepted figure is about 
0 4 per cent. F^uro to disoot*er a case of 
Tongan female cc]our*blindDees was tbereforo 
to be expected. 

Of the five Tengan males with defective colour* 
visioD, two were completely greon'blind (Ishibara 
terminology based on responses to Plates 22 
to 26 inoJusive}. The proportion of green* 
bliudnoBS to red*blindness among Whites, Kogrooe, 
and Amerioan Indians as reported by Clemente 
(ho. 429) is also in the approximate ratio of 
three to one. 

One peciiliHrity was noted in the reepenso of 
Tongan snbjeoti to certain pistes in the lebihara 
test. According to Ishihara, Plates 18 to 21 
inclusive can hardly be read by the majority 
of normal subjects. Ten Tongan males, however 
(U’92%ofthoeeteeted), and iSfemelee { 1011 % 
of females tested), though otherwise perfectly 
nonnal in oolour vision, showed not the 
sligh test hesitation in reading the hidden n umbers 
on these plates and were very puasled when 
others, iocluding ouxsslves, were unable to see 
wbat was to ^em clear and evident. 1 am 
unable to tell whether this Tongan facility is due 
to peculiarity in colonr virion or to defects in 
the test itself. The hidden numbers become 
visible if the platee are looked at through a blue 
glass. Possibly the normal vision of some Tongans 
is more senritive than that of Europeans to small 
differences in brightness. On the other hand. 


it may be noted that Collins (U. 219-230) ueing 
the fou.'th edition of the Ishihara test in which 
Plates 10 and 11 appear to correspond to Platee 
IS and 10 of the seventh edition, found that 
4% of wbitee with normal oolour-vision could 
road the hidden number in Plate 10 (18) and 
27 % could read the hidden num ber in Plate 11(19), 
Coiliris regards the results for Plate 10 as diatinctly 
curious and putsling. but she boUeves that 
Plate Ll is proved to be an imaatiefactory test* 
plate. It may be noted that the * deviant' 
normel Tongans all road all the four plates with 
equal ease. 

In regard to general colour*ducriniin4tlon, 
Tongan infonnants, male and female, were asked 
to na m e a series of odours in a colour chart. 
Specific oolour names collected were : hinthina, 
cream or white; kUa, skin white; /elo/dc, 
yellow or gold; ««pa or tnganga, yellow; fcula, 
red; uh'tdt, black. There ia no apeelfic colour- 
name for blue and possibly nons for green either. 
The Tongans use many descriptive coIour*natne8. 
To give a few examples: kznu nuMiwi, blue (lanu, 
colour, itioana, sea); kmu mata. green; j/antfunefv. 
brown (dim, obscure, indistinct); vwmea, ten or 
buff (drab); kupesi, dark brown (stencil for 
makiog bark cloth); iou/wt, deep green (banana 
leef). £>egreee of saturation are expressod by 
such qualifying words as mama, light, and 
Jakcpc'opouU, dark. 

In vieiv of oo]our*toet results, the lack of a 
specifio oolour*term for blue need not necessarily 
imply a poor discrimination for this colour, nor 
does the relatively poor Tongan oolour*vocabulary 
neoessarily oonnote weak volour-dieeriminatlon.* 
All Infonnants were at paiaa to indicate that they 
had no difficulty in distinguishing clearly eac^ 
of the colours in the colour chart, ^slr difficulty, 
they said, woe simply one of finding words to 
indicate clearly diecriminated ooloun. Doubt* 
less, as C. S. Hyers has suggested,* colour uames 
are formed where they are needed; where they are 
needless, they will not be formed, however great 
the sensibility of a people to specific colours. 
The Tongans seem to have developed sufficient 
colour terms adequately to control their 

' p —-- 

* Tat a cummary of the philological svidanoa azul ib« 
theory based thsrsov, w Klineborg, Otto; Aocs 
I>iffertru»4. New York, 1030, 14S-144, and 

U. 484MS2. 

* Myan. C. 8.: ' So m e Obasryationa oa tha ^Develop- 
* icent of Ihe Colour Seoie.’ frit. /. P«y«A., 2,1908, dSl. 
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enviioiufiortt ftocording to speoiBc culUuaJ needs. coQtMt, hoc deeoriptive words or phrases 
Where named disonjaunatlon wee superdoous to &eem efficient enough ee far ea the ATerage Tcngan 
further this control, the name was not used.' In vUIager is conoemed to satisfy a necessity for 
terms of dsTeioping needs brought about by white increasmgly exact coloiusdiserimination. 

* This szplsostion wouU else appear ads^usta te BaagJehole, EmastandPasrl: ‘ Bthnelogyof Pukapuks,* 

explain the paculiaritiss io ths oolour<Damlng lyitam Bithop HuHum IfiO, 360, 

of tha Pdkspitkans, another Polynesian paopla. Su 

DEATH AND IMMORTALITY IN THE EELIEES OE PRIMITIVE PEOPLES: NOTES TO THE 
INTERPRETATION* OF THE LATE K. T PREUSS. By Dr. WoiUj EiitK, Liiptig. 

4*14 Already in bis degree'thesis (ISH) the *primiti7ee' lack our rational conception of 
I / I late K. T. Preuse was occupied with the cause, of natural oausation : they lack the idea 
subject of religious ethnology, which be ne^ that a spocific cause is followed by a speoiflo 
since relinquished. But Preoss lud much greater effect, s.g., that death is the consequence of a 
strees on empirical, geographical and economical partionlar illness. In Ibeir mode of conception— 
oonditions than in his later publications, when he namely that the death of a person is due to 
was more and more attracted by mythology. eoroary, or the failure of a technical action to a 

His presumption was that primitive peoples hostile power*—the osuse is of mythic, * super* 
lack the faculty of uniting repeated experiences * natural ’ character. Yet a cause it is; thsir 
in a general formula. Because they do not oon« conception is oo lees oausative for all that.^ 
iider death u necessary, unavoidable, established But what is' natural,’ wbat is * supernatural 1 
in the natural order, but are constantly irapreeaed A thorough elucidation of theee and similar 
by its oocurrence, myth becomes their principle notions would be of the greatest oonsequenoe. 
of interpretation. But is it true that primitive Furthermore, it would especially result that, for 
peoples resJJy lack that faculty t The active life the eo called ' primitives,' the notion ' natural ’ 
of primitive peoples is certainly not devoid of oontains far leea distancing objeotivity. Thay 
causative thinking. Remember their astrono* are in a much higher degree in unity with 
mic^, nautical, modi oal, agricultural knowledge; ’nature’; even, in a certain lecse, with its 
their hunting, their keeping of animals, thoir ’ inoonceivable ’ phenomena. Cum grano Sofia, 
political organization, and tbs like, and you will And one thing more : is the totality of primitive 
find this statement of Preuss far too extreme, peoples ons undiiflerentiated, homogeneous mass 
la not myth also rather, with them, aubstantial at silt The discussion over L4vy.6ruhl is not 
realisation of that very category of causality, closed yet; but should it not have produced at 
from which no way of thinJdng may escape. I least this result, that to consider ’ primitive 
shall still have more to aay about this. ' peoples ’ as a unity, etriotly limited, over against 

Even Preuis himself does not deny the parallel ’ dvilised pooplee,’ is a oar^al error 1 Preuss’s 
connexion of these two eeriee of thinking.* But paper suffers likewise from this dogma, for be 
by tiie vw occulto of the CRaubena^lebnii, which speaks only of ' Ac primitive peoples/ as if the 
he believes to appear in this moment, be deprives religious ideas of a ^gmy, and those of a hfaori, 
himself of precisely that possibility of considering bad an easentially idsnti^ structure, 
the mythic and the rational mode of conception Preuss is not able to explain ’ myth ’ as such. 
as two mental actmries not so very different, as Whare, then, is its origin 1 7or him it is 
two exprcesioos of satiafying the same need—the ’ somehow ’ taken for granted (p, 17). Probably 
need of causahtY* This need may make use of the his real oroblem is that of the orian of relirion. 
means of rational thought, bub it may also use * it is eseetly the Mms with ooeidwul mediovsl con. 
imaginative fancy. Certainly, the so* called eejnioo vher» tb« p*ti«ne is a person into whom • 
- dmon hes cnter«d'*^bweu|>on the appropriate there. 

‘ Preuea K. T., 7W wnd Cfne t « rt Achfee*t wn dar peutio treatmeat followed. 

HotvfvOUttr (8emmlun4 genteUivwstandlioher VorlrAge • A. W. Kieuweohuia leya gieet strcM on thie opimOD, 
Belt US). TObin^, 1030. i>M IVgrcaln dee AnwtHmu*, EuppJ. Internet. Archiv f. 

* Probebiy Prouae eepecially eonteaplatsd soewthing Bthno^n^ihie, XZlV, 1917. 

of the kind Cvltvr ... (1914), p. 11), io •peMkiof » Inmeay oawe ' fuperoMural * ought to be replaced 

of poupinga by ewibutee, in our eense. aod so by megM by ' estvaorduvary.' Bee Walter Hischberf, 
aUributee, U.. such ee edmit megicaJ action ead eflbct. kuMda (Wiaa/Xeipeig, 1999), pp. ee'O?, 
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fc»oy play* it* .upptemenMn* ...d uiodifving 
solution of Mil? nrohlem. he Ham Ar.t mM anw d..* <_j . 


solution of Mil? prohJem, h« de«s not gi?« any 
solution* 

P«rbftp»—In spit® of ocoacion&l contnry m* 
Preuss approaobod th© subject of mres* 
tigfttion, too much handicapped by our isoUtod 
oonceptioas of ^ body/ 'soul,' ' ©dstenct,' etc. 


part. But ‘w« civilized people, too. with (or 
r&ther, in spite of) experiences which restrict 
and difijllusiou us. are at tines inclined to regard 
ideas of future ©verts (tbe realization of which, 
for our weal or woe, is essential) as true, because 

» S* U _X . .. .. 


wacepwoM 01 ooay, soul, existence/ etc. ‘ it is impossible for us to believe the contrary ’• 
But It u just the nor-ezistenee of such coaoep. With MsiV amount of knowledge, and of control 
tual an^yses of living matter among tbs scowled over nature, tbe eo.caUed ‘ primitives * answer the 


pnnutivae ’ that excludes tbe use of such con* 
eeptions. In their conception the limit between 
life and death is other than it is with us. A 
designation proposed by F. R. Lehmann*— 
' existential components ’—might bo estiemely 
valuable : beoause more neutral, and harmonizing 
well with the theory of Animalism. Preusa more 
or less approaches this mode of designation 


questions, imposed on them by the very lack of 
' causabty,' in a manner wbi^ formally corre- 
aponded exactly with ours But it is essentia] to 
define very strictly the oonditioni for culture 
(M above)—oamely, those for the standard of 
llf^^'^hich certainly are of the greatest influence 
upon the thought of different peopJes and even 
of difleront tribes. Tho standard of * modern 


(p. 17 s«.). The conception of componenl-parts ' aclenoe ’ is never to be applied substentlally to 
of existence ’ is joined by other similar oonoep. their interpretations of phenomriis.*^ since natur- 
tions; the «mponent-part of existence, in the ally tbs wsult would be, to judge the interpreU- 
fint degree, is followed by that in the second tions of the ‘ primitives * either as absurd super, 
degree, and so fbrtb. Tbua Freuas turns against stition, or as products of mythic thinking of an 
tbe theory of tbe dominanoe of tbe soul-eon cep- entirely different sort. " The proosases of 
tion in tbe religious ideas of ' primitives * about “ thought, in so-called ' mythical thinking ’ $n 
death and immortality; without, however, giving •• themselves exactly the same as in most of the 
a detaUed-so to speak, an ideal-typiosl—image "‘higher cultures.’ "*» Any other way of consider- 
of this theory m connexion with the corresponding ing them Is wrong. But in ’ primitive ' thinking 


ooncepUons about the religion of ' primitives ' in 
general, i s., without offering the decisive objec¬ 
tion to this theory. With the phenomenon of 
death, identity is Injured; a person is no mors 
what he was before; either he is more or lees. 
O&iS (or several) oomponsnt-part(s) of his existenos 
Is sow to be supplemented. Beficienoies In the 
injured ooasdousnsss-of-identity are to be sup. 
plied. Identity is always re-Htsblished—and by 
means of another oompeneut-part of existence— 
and thereby the injured oonsciousnese-of-identity 
is satisAed, That is the function of myth. Itv 
substance is partly determined by the fact that, 
in many realms of thought, there is for the 
savage a i^uoii-) unrestricted of com¬ 

mutations ; tl)at is to say, his rGadlneas to expect 
is (g*«tei-)’ unlimited. The images are not confined 
to empirically obsen*ed facts, and thereby the 
magical addition presents itself more easily A 


* In ccDversMion, cf. DtuUche LittniurtfUunfi. IDSS, 
No. 43, col. 2oea. 

* H«r« ft rtftw prohJecn ftriua, of coutso. ft fundamental 
problem. 

' Prauae. OtiMift OtMur, p. S, F. R. Lehmann, 
TaOuriUen, p, 240. 


more phenomena are unanalyssd than incur think, 
ing; the' primitive * therefore does not work with 
unJvooal, univocally-attributed conceptions and 
abetract qualities, but with ecnfltj'tt of pheno¬ 
mena. with conceptions far richer in meanings and 
relations than ours—e.g., processes, actions, 

• Heins Werner. l’r«pHlns« MtUitthor. Leipzig, 
1019. p, 09. C/. ftlae ThumwalU in his rwlow of J«Svy. 
Hrvhl, OeuMeAr ZAtm^untf, ]928, No. 10. In (uIdUlon, 
(/. Pmioi, T.ti.U,. p. 6 : “ In place of experience, there- 
“ fore, easily ariM among ' prlntitlvea * an iinshuksble 
" belief, the product of dtolre . . .*' 

Dr. Kohler, a medical mlaaionary wriico, of a sick 
Zulu, that " hii need of an explanation {CnutaHiiu 
*' Mfle/uw) li many timoe greater than Itja wish te 
get well. Hie causal thinking i$ formally the aaine as 
oun: but In practice har<| for the Eumpc'sn (n under' 
aland anil hard to approach. A natural rwiicetmation 
'* (oa uv und«r«ten/l </.—W. E.) of aveota in ar<H)rtlanee 
'* wilb natural lax^ deaa not exist for him.*' This has 
led. m ths liierature of (be subject, to denying bin 
’ oasusi thinking ' and speaking of 'magical (lartidpa- 
' tion.' AnlAropos., 1931, xxvi. p. 086-093. 

In fact, PrauM' fkndamenial thesis is producwl by 
such an moneoua application, although Pmiss certainly 
<io«e not intend it, 

^*Thumwald. £. /. PdUvrpsycAaio^M n .VociVoote. 4 
(IdSSj.p. 88. 
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vorda> sounds, oolouM, forms, numbars.^’ Magical 
thinking and magical acting are foianded on that 
fact, and on a notion of eymbola and their effect We 
power, >phioh is much nearer to reality. This 
thfnkmg eatabUshed, eepecially by imagination, 
correlationa between the component'parte of 
ezietence, which the ' primitive' deems aubeten* 
tially connected by theae very relatiooa^sub* 
stantial relations which ere in higheat degree 

* ree.1 ’ for him, because effective. We, on the 
other hand, have become acoueComed to see there 
oaJy ttiemal reJationa. One might aay by a 
paragram ; ' primitive thought ia no leee logical 

* than our thought; it ia only more analogical.’ 
It works much more with imagee, often oonsidored 
as symbols, ruore or lea alte^ reproductions of 
external and ao*oidled iuterna>I perceptions. There 

' * Thumwsld MprtesM h Imself in thia aanae cm eer’enl 
oeoacMva s.f., in hie report * ?r&logik 1 ‘ in t> /. 
Vslkirpt, V. 3^9l,, 4 (ISSS), pp. aS4 a^f. 


is no differentiation between symbol and thing 
symbolized. Whet a peculiar and interesting 
relation—and there are more of these^to the 
newest positivism and nominalism I 

In spite of all ibis, we appreciate the merit of 
Preua’s advance towards theory. The criticism 
offered here has its origin in the conviction that 
Preuss’s unpretentioue booklet ralea most im¬ 
portant theoretical problems of anthropology, 
and eepecially of ethnopayohology. In Preusa, 
one of the leading theoretical ethnologists in 
Germany, has disappeared. He wae tAe theorist, 
et a time when ’ reeeskrch ’ meant hardly any¬ 
thing but the desoription of museum ooUections. 
Here one side of his interests has been illus¬ 
trated ; but it was, a matter eepecially dear 
to him.*^ 

•• For the IftMM vim of Pmos ms the Z^ftrbuA 
fUr Vdihrbtnd$, IS87, reviswsd below (H«v, \9i9. 176), 
end eepeoiaJly hb chapter on * Rellgjen'—£d. 


NOTI ON TH6 CH'WAN Ml AO Of WES 

CorrtifCitdiHt /or Wat China. 

In Mav, 1938, 89, the artiole on 'Blood 
' Groups of the Aboriginal Ch'wan 
’ Miao of Szechwan Provlooe, West China,’ by 
Stephen C. H. Vang, Y. T. Boh, M.B., and Pro* 
fes^ W. R. Morse, Wat China Usivaraity 
College of Medicine and Dentistry, Cbengtu, is the 
following paragraph, 

"There are several Miao triba. The Oh'wan 
" Miao probably number about 100,000, and 
** theix place of raidence la in Southern Szeebwin 
" and Northern Kweichow. They are under 
"the political control of the Cbinea. All of 
“ Miao thba are preaumably the modem 
" remnaate of the San Miao whoee original 
"habitat, roughly speaking, was in the lower 
" Yangtee River Baain, being approximately 
" the territory surrounding the Tung Ting Laka 
'* They have been in tbeir present location 
" 2,000 or more years. A p^ of the San 
" Miao ft'cre expelled to N.W. Kansuh, aooord* 
"ing bo Bociant Chiueee records; this, if true, 
" means a probable or possible ancient racial 
" mixture wltb the OKiftTig, Noeo, Um) and 
" other triba."t 

In view of the fact that this statemeot 
inoomplebc aod ineorreot in acme details the 
fdlowing nota are offered. 

Firet, the present habitat of the Oh’wao * Hiao 

1 kOs. I9i^ ee. 

[ 1 


r CHINA. By David CrackeU Oraham, Local 

is Northern Kweiohow, Northern Vuxinan. and 
Southern Szechwan. There arc probably more 
Ch‘wan Miao in Northern Yunnan than there are 
in Kweichow or in Ssechwan. 

Second, the statement that tbe Ch’wan Miao 
have lived in this region more than 2,000 years is 
contradicted by bo^ Chowan Miao tradition aod 
all raferenca in Chinaa histoHae that are known 
to the writer. Tbe Ch’waa Miao legends state 
that their aucaton lived not in Kansuh, but in 
Kuangtung. from which, after being defeated by 
the Cbiasee, they were brought by a forced 
migration, with their hands tied behind tbeii* 
ba^s, to their present abode. The legends are 
not perfectly clear as to the date, but indicate 
that it was in the Ming or early in the Manobc 
dynststy. One legend stata that Waog wu Chal 
^ K % ooat Lo Piao ^ was firet occupied by 
the Oh’wan Miao during the Ming dynasty. 

In ^s History of theSuifu Prefecturei^^^^ 
are tbe following referenoa to the Miao, which 
agree closely with those found in* the history of 
Kung Haienfl ^ __ 

a Tlw word Ch’waa |l| rmmu hvor, Tba Wade aod 
OUea tcmaaiaacioa ii Ch'uao. Tba wrltor uses the ftrot 
rcrauAUaticB baoauso it is the pns used tn the sutUe 
thatls bam^ dtso m sa d . 

> Tbsas rafareocas bava baan found by Mr. Lia 
Chtra te jg 1|. assistaBt eumcr of tho Wot 
Vaioa Unhraraity HuMum of AroKfiolegy, wtv has 
sssiiffsA n tho Mauslatioa. 
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Vol. 86. 

In the Su^ dyniaty there wm & raan of 
Haa Ch'uen in Kujig Haien named Liu Ku«ig 
S, who waa then BietrioC Deputy 
of the South-weet I. Near the beginning of 
Ch’ien 1ft% (963-967) he led wne local 
acadiers and fought the I Miao^ of fire Tou and 
five T’uan.* He very bravely deetroyed the 
enemy, and the ten Chou the five Wei 
and the tn-enty-nine Helen aU feared and 
were subordinate to him. 

Vol. 39. 

In the Sung dynasty in the time of Ch^ien Te 
(a.d. 963-967) Liu Kuang Hal waa the Djetrict 
Deputy of the South-weet I M ■ He oomnaanded 
etemly and used both hindneee and itrictneae. 
The I of the ten Chou, the five T’an and the 
twenty-nine Haien all admired and were aub- 
ordinate to him 
Vol, 4^. 

la the aixteeath year of Ch’oag Hua jft ft 
U.D. 1430) the white Lolo and the I T*u5|l ^ 
fought against the Man of Ta Pa of Tu Chang 
Chou Hung Vice- 

president of the Board of Ritee, reported to the 
Breperor, “ I am a Suifu man and know the 
"oonditioM of the Suifu aborigines. ... The 
" White LoIq are reported to be the roving abori- 

* Thla dees mt Indioeto elaerly whether there were 
both I end Hleo, er the 1 were eln ealtod Uleo. or there 
ware Miae wbo ere alee oelled I or I Mieo. 

^ The Teu and the T'uan ere amall diviaione of 
esBtMry. 
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" giee of Kuangai, of which there are several 
“ thousand 8 without any ruler. In the reign of 
“Caiiiig T'ai It # 1460-1467) they united 

"with the Mlao of Yung ^ (Hein Wen) and 
" Rung JJI (Kunghsien) and oonquered nine Helen 
" including Ch’angniiig,'’ 

In the ninth year of Cheng Te IE <A,r. 1614) 

an I of Ko K'uei jQ named P uKa 0 ^ ^ 
committed fornication with the 1 woman Mi Lang 
^ a ecn was bom. Thcv falsely called 
her Wang Mu T#, the son Msitreya, 
and 0 tee God of Heaven ^ •g. They secretly 
made charms, seals, flags, and aw ords, and assem¬ 
bled together the P’0, the I, the MUo, the Lolo, 
and such aboriginee to bum incense. To each 
they gave a printed charm and made carry 
this, saying that weapons could not injure 
him. 

Evidence has not yet been found that the Mlao 
were in this location before the Sung dynasty. 
In the first reference quoted above the word MJao 
is used, but the meaning is uncertain. It ii 
possible that a historian in later times, because 
there were Miao in this region after the Sung 
dynasty, assumed that there were at the time of 
Liu Kuang Hsi and therefore added the word 
Miao. The Mioo were in this locality during at 
least part of the Sung dynasty, but teat the 
Ch’uaa Miao have been there over two thousand 
yean, that they are descended from the San Miao, 
and that they have bad oonUcte and racial 
mixture with the Chiang are matteni of which 
there is at preseut no hiatorical eridenoo. 


ftOCK-WCTURES ANO PREHISTORIC TIMES IN DUTCH NEW GUINEA. 

For$chunfnnttiM fUr Kidturmcryholo^, FmnkfttH ait Main, liluslrakd. 


By J. Rditr, 


17® W. Merah Strong was the first who (in 
I f U Mak, 1923, 119) published reek-paintings 
from New Guinea and eepecially from the Oontral 
District of Papua (British New Guinea). The 
pictures in queetion were exclusively paintings in 
red, as the subjects of which W. Merah Strong 
mentions hande, crescents, etars, tertoisea, figures 
of man and caseowary. Since that time no further 
discoveries have been made. 

a member of the Probenius Expedition, 
which visited the Moluccae and Dutch New Guinea 
in 1988, I had tee chance of studying a further 
large area of New Guinea, situated on the eoutbem 
shore of the MaoCluor Gulf between Kokas and 
Geras (v. map). Here tee coast of the Onin 
Peninsula is divided into a great number of small 


and minute islands, whereas in other parts of the 
peninsula tba ooaet is oontinuous. The two great 
iaianda Ogar and Arguni lie like a breakwater in 
front of this huddled mass of islands, forming a 
landscape of fairyland beauty. 

Headquarters for the study of the whole area 
was the village of Arguni on the island of the 
same name, aituated in the middle of the area 
where the rook pictures are to be found and 
itself yielding a rich harvest of them. 

The painter of the ospedition, Mr. A, Hahn, 
has either copied all the most important places of 
our finds or has traced the paintings naturalistic. 
aUy and thus has gathered an extensive collection. 

The paintinge have always been executed in 
grooves aod hollows of chfTs, which formerly have 
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been u Mhed oot b; the eoif of the ooean. Those 
Hn»vm in the shape of gelteriee follow the 
' coastline of many the i^ande. two to four 

metres above high .water mark of to .day, and give 
a hint of (|njte different geologlcsal conditions of 
« the whole sree in former times. Probably t he land 

was oitci^' raiM>(| nither quickly to ita present 
height ami then tiie islandH have again been 
eroded fi oin beloNv. As pniittings are found n Iso In 
parte of the louer grooves, it is to be preeuincd 
that all those drau ings hove been executed after 
the stabilizition of the present geological con* 
ditions. The pictures arc always painted, never 
• engraved. 

Apart from quite leeent drawings, done by 
children, and representing Chinese boats, 

, steamers, and so on, t hree principal layera are to be 

C 177 ] 


distinguished. For the paintings of the most 
ancient layer, red paint is used exclusively. Four 
different groups of style can be discerned, in this 
layer. Despite all differences in stylo there exists 
a far.reaching UDiforenity of subjects. 

The characteristic signs of the eldest style, in 
the layer of paintings in red, are silhouettes of 
bands which here and there are to be found by the 
dozen on the same wmll; sillicuettcs of right 
hands, left hands, children a hands, larely hands 
with mutilated fingers and also silhouettes of 
arms and feet. These silhouettoa wen made by 
individuale, pressing hand or foot against the rock 
and sprinkling paint on the rock until the part 
covered by hand or foot, decachod itself as a white 
epot from the surrounding red (fig. 1 ). 

According to the myth of the aborigines, their 
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acceeton cuue from the ea«t, or together with the 
sun. But they ‘were atill blind; they bad to 
grope their tvay aJongaide the rocke and thus 
originated the prinU of handa and feet. These 
mark the track of their ancestors' wandering. 

Id tbe other styles of the red-paint layer, 
silhouettes of bands are not found any more, but 
the other subjects of tbe paintings are approxi¬ 
mately the same; iigureeof£sh (all of specise still 
liTlng there), trepnng, crocodiles, li&ards, sod many 
figures of man. Sometimes it is absolutely 
impossible to decide whether a drawing is meant 
to represeat a man or an animal. The boundaries 
of the two spheres are melting into one another. 
From this we hare a glimpse of the leligtous 
oonceptioni of the rock-pieture people. But some 
series of flguree of man, represent^ rather often 
aside from the big And.spots, lend thomselTee still 
more easily to this purpose. Mostly these figures 
are represented covered by a large headdress in 
shape of a pointed night.eap; tbe hands are raised 
in adoration (fig. 2). By ^e people living nowa* 
days these drawings are regarded as representing 
their ancestors. In those figures the sex is very 
ofren drastioally ch ateeberusd (fig. 9). Sometimss 
tbe human fi^re, whether male or fanale, is 
abbreviated tall there only remains ^e sign of 
sex, in some inetaocse even in copulation. There 
is ao doubt that a fertility.ouit is Involved, the 
mo» so ae tbe aborigines^ who for centuries have 
adopted Mohammedan feith, stdl nowadays put 
up in rook niches figures, out in wood, of the kind 
deecribed, and ofiw there rags, iheUs, and fish 
hones to get good catchw. 

Tbe subjects of the psintinga in biaok point to a 
people of a culture quits difforent from that of 
fonuer periods The pruioipiU role in tbe world of 
this people is now played by their boats (figs. 4, fi) 
whioh have not been represented la tbe pravlous 
layers. Certainly tbe boat played a prondnont 
pitt in tbe life of ancient times, and now It begins 
to take up its part in cult. This art began with 
broad lines in a severe styts, but it soon 
degenerated into a play with fibred lixiee, the 
meaning of which is ^loetly uncertain, 

Signs painted in white are often put on the 
ancient underlying paintings in red, and give the 
imptesdon that it was intended by the new draw¬ 
ings to put a comment on the old. Also the myth 
is shown of tbe aDoestors’ wandering, groping 
alflngsidpi the rooks (fig. 0). 

In most oases the paintings are done on tbe 
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walls of the washed-out grooves. But there are 
also found some cavee, with ploiuree, belonging 
both to the epoch of rock-pamtings in red, and to 
that of paintings in black. In one of the oaves on 
the island of Arguni, where rock-paintings had 
been discovered, tbe author did some digging and 
found three layen. The layer on top contained 
only good potterj’, in parts decorat^ in relief; 
the second, simple und^rated earthenware and 
artifacts of flint; and tbe lowest only flint 
artifacts, but no ceramic. 

On one of tbe stalactite pillars of the c*Te a 
figure was painted, with hands raised in adoration. 
Below this figure, in the second layer, was found 
a big round stona with alight traces of red paint 
on its surface, as used in the rock-pictures. The 
stone itself Is presumably to be regarded as a 
stone for offerings and tbe picture on the stalactite 
as the pereonlflcation of some deity or ancestor. 

In one of tbe oaves of the island of Ogar tbe 
inhabitants still nowadays deposit offerings on a 
round stone for the ' master of the fishes living 
in a stalactite, to secure good luck ia their fishing. 
But all this is nothing but a last faint survival 
from anoleot times, among a population of quite 
another history and another culture. 

This population consists mostly of peof4e who, 
centuries ago, oeme from other parte of tbe 
Archipelago, from tbe Oorom islands, Ceram, or 
Temate, and who settled here, cot without 
warlike oomf^oations with tbe indigenous 
inbabitaste; witoeesee whereof are tbe old 
fortified plaoee of refuge, now deserted every¬ 
where. In the language spoken on the island of 
Axguni these places are called okm. In former 
timse whole iJands have moetly been fortified to 
serve ss refuges. 

In tbe same semi-caves, which contain the 
rook.paintings, burials of the ancient inhabitante 
are found; coffins in the almpe of ladders, on 
which the deed body was lying, the limbs con¬ 
tracted, and wrapped up in matting. Tbe whole 
is meant to repreeeota b^t, in which the deceased 
is going to the hereafter. Sepulchral gifts— 
china-ware, pots, household goods and tools for 
building boate-Hire often found and afford a good 
insight into the material culture of the ancient 
tames. 

To-day all these ritca and cuetoms have given 
way to Iriam, imported from the Moluooas by 
later immigrants, and to-day accepted in this area 
by the whole of the coast population. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 


XXVItch JntAKnational Conireu of Amoricinltts: 
171 HmIco, K14 AufuK. An4 Lima, 1M5 
Septambar, fW. 

The Pint Saaaion ol tiiia CongreM vu held 
in >fextco City, en Auguat 5th-14th, under the 
Mtrocage of Qenenl C^irdenaa. Preaident of the 
Republic, end uoder the preeidasey of Dr. Alfooao 
Cwo, Director of the XetiooAl Inatituta oi Anthro. 
pology 6 Wi History, 

The orgAOitttion of the Congreas was in the henda 
of this bo^, which has under ita charge aU the 
anoient and hiatorioal moniuneou of the oountry. 
The eeesion was attended by 39C fuU and aaaeoJate 
memben from 31 <lifTarent countrlaa, including a 
large eentingeot from the United States, and 
Buropeao representaUvea from Qreat Britain, 
Franee, Oermany, Sweden end Korway. 

The formal opening of the Congnes took plaoa in 
tbo fioe 8s^a ds EspeetAculos of the FaJacie de 
BeUaa Axtes. whish also provided exooUent and 
oonvenient aooomxnodation for the aeotional and 
general meettr^, After addrss t s s by Dr. Caae and 
Bv Dr. A. A. Mchado. Uinistar oi PubJio £riuestion 
* Of Coita Rica, speaking ia ^ name of tha Coo* 
msairts, and a proaranme of daesieal, Spanish and 
neSoan musie brllljantly performsd by the 9ym. 
pbooy Oroheatra of Uexieo under ite oonduotor. 
Carlos Chavez, the Congrtas was formally declared 
open by the Saoietary of Public Education in the 
oasu of Oaaeral Cardenas. 

Saotional meetings were held throughout tha 
foUowiog weak, and 125 papers submitted in 2 
soeliiens. Among the more important areheiologie^ 
papen may be mentioned the aoeount by Dr. Caso 
and his aseiitante of their spooh*making exeavacioiw 
a3 Uoate Alban, Oaxaca, wnieh were illustrated 

a ^)eoial exhibition of the finds. Many other 
KiaaaX «mavations were dseeribed, and the preblema 
ot tim calendar fully dlsoucied. 

Beoepttoaj wore oSeted by the Department of 
Foreign Affaln, tha Department of Publio £duoa* 
lion, at which we were entertained with a programme 
of Kexioao and Indian sooga and dances, and by the 
KationalUnivereity and Meadoan Scientific Soaetim 
with rauaio performed by the Univsiwity oroheetra. 
Day axeuraiona by motor^coaoh were made to the 
arcnieological sitae of Teotihuacaa, Xanayuca, the 
PadregsJ, and Ouicuiloo, as wall as to the early 
Spaniu monestariee and ehurohea of Acolman. 
Tepotaotlan and Chiirubusoo: and finally the 
members embarked on a delightful aquatic trip, 
which traveraod the water gardens of Xochimilco 
aod oonoluded with a ' country banquet' given by 
tha CanCral X>eparunent. 


The wonderfully rich collections in the Musoo 
Kaoional were alM vjaitod under the suidance of 
Dr, Caao. 

The concluding gonaral eeaaion wm held on 
Monday, August 14^, when tbe eectioiut preiwnted 
their reports and a large number of resolutions was 
adopted. Invitaiiona for the XXVIIIth Session in 
1B41 ware received from Prance and Chile, and the 
former was acoopted by a majority vote. 

Prom August I0th-12th a major axcujwion 
was arranged to Puebla and Oaxaca, in which 220 
members cook pert. A total distance of some 600 
milaa wae covered, by motor coach aa far as Tehuaoan 
and by special tmm from there to Oaxaca. Tha 
great pyramid of Cholula, tha interior oonatruotlon 
of whioh with its five principal auperpoaitiona has 
bem accurately determined by means of a eerice of 
tunnela. wae vieited en route; in fact aorne of tl^e 
party were almost lost in the nubterranesn labyrinth 
whan the lighta went out. Membeia were received 
a^ entertained by the governors and mayorK of the 
citlaa of Puebla and Oaxaca. At the latter city our 
arrival at 1C*90 p.m. waa signalized by frativr mueio 
from Che civil and military banda and s display of 
fireworks, and wo were presented with badgea making 
us ' Huespedea do Honor * of the city during our 
stay. One rooming was devoted to the remarkable 
site of Uonto Alban, where wo were permitted to 
inspect some of the chamber tombe, and to obaorve 
the work of prcaervation and rsMoration in progreai. 
Another moroing was given to Uitla. Both of cheeo 
vislta were oonduetad by Dr. Caso, who also guided 
us round the Oaxaoa Museum and explained the 
magnificent treasure from Tomb 7 at Monte Alban, 
which now occupies a whole room in the Museum, 
and la very well displayed. 

The opinion was freely expreased that this was 
one of the moot euecenaful meetiDgo of the Congraas 
of Americaiusts ever held. Certainly nothing could 
have exceeded the Interset of the programme or the 
unfailing kindneea aod hoepitality of our genial hosts. 
It is worth recording that all the oxoursions. including 
travel, bed, and board on the 6^ey totir, ware 
provided free of any expense to all mrmberH wjslling 
to teke part in them. 

The Preeident and the organising Committee are 
to be heartily con^atulat«l on the striking succeas 
of the Congi^. The publication of a full Compit 
fitn^u is promieed for next year. 

The Second Seesion of the Congrecw was held in 
Lima. Peru, on September 10th-16tb. The writer 
was unfortunately prevented by poUtiesl evente from 
accepting an invitation to attend, and ia therefore 
unable to report on it. H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ. 


OBITUARY. 


ftoberC Wiriism Reid. M.D., LL.D. Aberd., P.R.CS.: 


175 


ProfesaorK.W. Reid, emeritus regius profeeBor 
of anatomy in the Univeroity of Aberdeen, died at 
Aberdeen on 29 July. 1292, in his 82ch year. 


He was bom in the manse of Auehindoir, Aber* 
daenshire. in 18 M, being the third eon of the 
Bevereod William Beid, ramister of the parish. 
He studied at Aberdeen University, graduating 
M.B.. C.M., in 1672, and M.D. three years later; in 
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1S81 he became a FeUow of the RoyaJ C'oUe^ of as anUvopologiBC io tba wideat aence of the term, 
Suri^eona of Sngiacd. Ke be^an career ^ an Tebizathraothrcpological moaeuA owaaitema^ifi- 
anatemiat id hie Ahna Kate? by acting as a ai m ant cent ctdlectkna of tpecuacfu (rou Fiji. No* Guinea, 
for one year to the laie Proftwor Sir John Strut her*. Lagoa and Newfoundland, la 2912 Prefeaeor Beid 
Thereafter, at the rarbi* age of t2. hr was appoinMl prepared a oatalogue of the Uacaregor CoUaotien 
decDorutrator of anatoioy m the Medical Scl>ool of end id tha aana year oocepleted and publiabad 

St. Thofoaa’a Hoepitai, London. lecturer _ 

anatomy in 1877. One of the find «hole>tirae 
anatomixie in the London Medical 8ehooh«. he not 
only reorganised the anatocay deparcmeot 
St. Thonui)<*R found for reaeareh. and in Tkt 
Lan6ft 27 September. 884. published * Obaerva- 
tiona os Che Relatloa of tlte Principal FiaHueH and 
Convolutkna of Cbe Cerebrum Co the Outer Surface 
die Soalp d paper in ia de a ceibed whai 

k known w * Reid'a baee line.' a pvecuraor of tfw 
Frankfurt plane. when the Aaatocmcal 

Great Britain muI Ireland waa founded 
ha became one original reenben. vae elected 
it* firat CounoiJ and later he filled with diMisctioo 
the office of preeidenc. In 1889 Reid waa ^)poinied 
to Che regiua chair of anatomy Aberdeen Cni* 
hie oharacteriatie tntm be plaiuirtl 
and obtained new reome for reeearefa and greatly 
developerl thr rauaeum. hie care the teachinf 

an<l equipment of the deparucmt were greatly 
extended and a leotureehip in embrwlogy created. 

A* a Fellow of the Roys I AnthropolopeaJ Tnetit ute 
he WM parUoularly mtereeted tn asthrt»pology and 


REVIEWS: 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


An IntredHccion to Hodern Genetics Bf C. U. 
j BA IPoddinglen. Zonden. AUea end CTavta. IMO. 

176 441 pp.. IMjCp*. Brice lb, 

WbAe nwdwn gwietMa bee fandaiseotelly 
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of gon««iJ botftny mwI soobgy. m voU m vich the more 
rpe^l aeieneM of embryolo^. bioehem^y, cytology. 

r t^metice end ecology, ii probably beyond 

poven of one iiidKHrluel; but Dr. Weddington, wi 
embryologlet, hee luede en esoellent beginning in 
vriting e work wtueh deeb with the more recent fecce 
of genotiM in eueh e wey ae to relate them to embryology 
and empheeiee their pbyaiologteal and es’olutienary 
beek|yeuad. 

The book ie divided Into five parte dealing reepeetively 
with formal genetic*, geaetic* and development, evolu* 
tion, genetice and human effaira, and the nature of the 
gene. Eaoh part ia in e«\*aral chaptart. In aection four 
ine methoda of human genetic* are diecueaed and the 
ehapCer on the geoetio urueture of human populationa 
deaie with aucb toploa aa the genetic diffareneea between 
raoM, national and racial Intelligence quotient*, genetic 
differenee* between rlaeaea. end the eontrol of the 
geaatie eompoaltion of the human population. 

Anyone wiahing to gain better acquaintance with the 
poift^ of view ariaing from genetic eoienee and lu 
impaote on other Heidi of biology will And thla book 
full Intereating material. 

In hia uee of the term mutation the author haa, un< 
fortunately, (ended to follow the American aohool of 
Mologiita in netriotlng lie uee to gene mutationa only. 
Thla u anjuatiflebb eiuter hletorleilly (beceuea Do Vrlaa 
originally gave the terra the wideet oonaotation) or In 
relatko td the phenomena of evolution, ainee mny 
ejMAgca, foe tnicanoe. in ohromeeome number, are of 
great evoktion^ importance. Such ehangee. indeed, 
etaad fbr mere in phylogany than maixy gene mutationa. 

the wtologloal aide, tdthough in acme poiote well deoe, 
euSn Dom tne fact that aa the author ia not a cytologlat. 
he bee telied upon the advice of a aohool of cytolo^te 
wkoM (wider regard for their theorioe la apt to outrun 
their rwpeet for the facie of obeervation. Ceruln 
adventurM Into the field of botany are aleo leaa happy. 
7or example, ae legarda apomixie and related pheno* 
mena of reproduction, lermi which were well known and 
clearly un(lentoo<l a generation ego are attributed te a 


young biologlat whoee eole contribution to tho lubjeot 
consiaba In writing about them. 

The author k particularly at home in dealing with 
the genetic problerD* ecmiieetad with deNulopineiK. Thia 
eeotim of tLe work eoneututee a valuable contribution 
to the borderland of embryology and geneiica. Tho 
book, ae a whole, will earve a ueeful purpoee In Intro¬ 
ducing the reader to the many raraiSoatiorui of modem 
genetioa. El, K. 0. 

Travaux de i’lnetltuc Anatemlaua da TEcela 
Supdriaura da Mddacina da ('Indochina (Sact, 

1/7 Anthrop.). Tcmaa JI {IW) it lU (IW), 

' ' ' Toma IVs Lae CaraecdrIetIqUai Anthropolo* 
8ielegiqua> dea Indochinoie, por P. Huat 4 ft A. 

(1038j, Hanoi, /rnprimeria d ifoiiimo Oneni. 

The second and third volumes of thla new eeriai of 
piibiicatione contain a number of rseearches dealing 
with djfCsreot physical characters of the natitwe or 
French Indo .China. The Hret volume (IMS^) hae 
not been seen by the reviewer, but the list of ite content* 
given in Vol. 9 ahowx thet it n* of the same nature. Ths 
majority of the short papers may perhaps be ronsiiieml 
of anatomical rather then anthropologlcil IntereHt. 
but the data in them are presented In such a way tiiet 
comparkon with those for other raoea. i* faciiiuted, 
and ;«ueh comparisone are made u a eonaidemble extent. 
It may be noted that neariy avsry paper m the Amt 
three volumes is written entirely, or u part.author, 
either by M. Huard, or by M. Higot. Theee industrious 
nesaroh'workere collaborated in the fourtii volume, 
which provltlss a remarkably rcmprshenaii e sun’ay 
of the physical anthropology of the country tteatsJ. 
The autMm are to be congratulated on Ihis echievemsnt, 
which U eb^’iously of very roneidsreble enthropelogical 
and medical Importanoe. One may hope thet thw will 
supplement It later by a study of people of mixed French 
and Annamwie dmotM. The stetxirwi end welghu of 
Eurasian boys at Tonkin are given, but otherwsw it is 
said of lha group that "Isn prdcislonA anthropolosinuss 
“ font abselamsnt <l#f*ut,*' 0. M. MOKAKT, 


ETHNOLOQr. 


Lehrbuoh dor Vbikerkundei, l/nter MUioiriu/*o <wn 
.AA FecAosnoMsa AfrortMSgriwn ven Konra/I TArafuc 
ilXPrOiUt. Slt^nlW : viu+440 pp. Il'irA 
* ' ^ iUuttfntiono end inop. Prico PM - sft poptr. 
27 <ieiK. 

Thu ia sa authoritatixw a pronounoement of Oennan 
ethnological thaory and method sa we are likely to see. 
It wse at no time an easy book to estiroat^hence ths 
dslay ill rsviswjng it—lsaet of all now. whan the editor 
and principal contributor Dr. Konrad Theodor PreusA 
if dewl, and other oontributora have illuatrated their 
pointa of view In other writings. It wsa a great under* 
taking, when othAolegy and kindred sludiea have »ne 
so far into varied specialisation, to ibrmulate their 
coouDon l^pothcgis and philosophy, even after ex- 
ohxding the * independent scienesa of reoe etudy an<| 
' pralutory,' which are nevertheleM not' Independent * 
but indlfpensablo coUaboratora. 

Tlie wghi eminent rpecialiata, under the careful 
guicUdiee of Dr. Preuse, have done thrir departmental 
work well, reviewing ths progress of esch branch of 
sthnologioal ImowladgA indicating what thsy t«gar<l 
as ita Immediate prospects end tasks, end offering 
useful edvioe to intending workers. For tha book is 
dsalgned ae a heeidbook for studenca. ae well ee a survey 
of the subject for the public. 

Two sections, by ths editor eeid Dr. Mdnimerm. 
da)fr;Q special comment, since thsy go beyond three 


primary requirements, and aupply a ganarsi ouLluuk 
which Is slgnldcant. Mtkhlmaiuiw introductory rhapter 
on UeJhoi/s nn4 Aimt (lieciisese tlie position of ethnology 
(ileAnarl, p. S, sa eynonymoui with KdUerHndr) belwcon 
history and biology, geography «n<l sociology, pre* 
history and orlsoteratuaies. psychology and tha spcolrio 
study of race, Tho retrospect of stnnologicai stiidiee 
smpKaeitss their initial dot^denoe on an evolutionary 
biofugy anti sociology, on tiarwin, Spsnesr, and Cerate; 
blit rightly stressss also Bastians combination of 
psyuhoTogleal (SlemsaiacpsdanltrA) and geographical 
{rdUxry^nben) conceptions, which induenerd (Icrman 
workers profoundly, and Rauol's eompiementary view 
I hat ethnology has its banning and he end in history. 
To the current * clash of cultiiros' MQhlmanii tscrlhsa 
the ‘ funetionar movement which treats ethnological 
work ae a scheme of large eoale experiments, on whole 
cuUuK* and on component trails, and so rcatatss ths 
biologioal outlook alongalds the historical. Hsta with 
Malinowski and RadcUSb Brown, standi Tbumwsld 
who is rcaponaibis for ths socielogiosl and economic 
chapters here. .Bthnology thos emerges (p. 8) as the 
stu^y of ths struggles of msi\ and of paomsa to make 
themasWaa si boas in their re^onal ha&tsi, and in 
the lapse of lima. Though gensialixatioa may properly 
be attempted, ea in biologies science, there remains 
an hietencal element, contingent and unprodietable, 
which is not wholly absent even from pltyalcal seionce. 
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*nd »xplaini the peeuliar rc^le oi* cxp^riivenr end ef 
stfttietit*! mitbod )n »thiv>hf&. en ethnological 

ocession cftn never predscly occur, end moreover, the 
human aubjerte of ethnolugical iturly react on the 
' ecientihe' obeen*aF, who tt {after all) himselC human 
too. The lack of documente, ant) rompamth’e rariiy 
of monumeaia, vhjch clieiinnilflh ethnology from hia- 
tory have canW etrea to oc laid on thuae eooarate 
'elamenta' of a cuilara> for a’hich there la evlmnce: 
but mth larger oxperlenca cult urea may be contemplated 
ae cohmnt and organic wholee, undnsoing co-ordinaM 
ohvttM in time, but at di/f«rcnt apee o i. uwaya trying 
to anapt theiaaalvae to environment, and creating 
hiator'oal occaaioiia out of rulrural procaaaee. What 
nae^ to be explained ii not ’ diffuaion ’ and ' progreea * 
only, bat jfa^nolion .* it ia the rale of chann that 
mattara. and hare both documentary, archamogicat, 
and aapeoally traditional data are ligniAcant. 

ThiM. for Ntlhlmann, a culture ia a lyetent of ethnic 
eeleotloB, and Ite oatooma ia a race, which like ite co* 
ordinate culture ia in continual chai^. Ethnology 
and phyaieal anthropology consenuen^ return into 
oloaor relation than aforatime. end the teak of athaology 
in a worid of culwre*elaehae ii aecordinglv twofold 
{!) to etudy ether ^plaa ae alemente In Um obwrver'a 
environment, (S) ute interaction of other paoplaa with 
aaah aihar, ae vfUmm of the oharastar oieaM, { 9 ) to 
iHaateate a paeple'i own capacity for ealf'daterminatlen. 
in Ite actn^ lUbltat; a leak whtoh, for Utkhlraann. 
need not and ibould net claim pricHty erar the other 
two, 

On limilar hnaa Thurnwald deala with the meotel 
ocnatitutlcn of native Mplaa, believing the oantral 
jaroblam of ethnology to m the piyohologioal ; whereat 
cbataolee of all lorte repreea nan’a aponUneoua uee of 
their reaeon. Thera an ceceaiona whan habitual 
freedom to think leade to notable iateOeotual advaaean, 
with vide aoeial end tecbnleal eSecte, end eAbanoaiaamt 
of thoee intellectual ectivltlee theoteelwee. (p. 60,) 

Tor fisUfion, Pr«uee hae contributed a maetarly 
retcoepeet of the prbwipal theoriae, and an examination 
of Um reieena wby ' wviHaed * obeertera And * primitive ' 
rellgioM ac hard to underataod: the raoet etgnifloant 
being that they have (or have bad) a reUglon of their 


own, to which wideepread ootia;i9 auch a< polythaiem 
and chance are alien. ' Prlnailivo * religion ie primarily 
concarnad to enhance man'e oonvioUon of power, in 
■ociety ae irv nature. It le net concerned with goedneee 
but with ability. The ethnological relation of eueb 
' prirQjti\*e ' bellefa and practkcee, to the atate-reTigieoj 
0 ^ the older ejvilisatlone, to the great founder-culte, •nd 
ro the notion of divine eanction to altruiatic eelf>devotion. 
w traced in an epilogue (pp. 1 lb-20) remarkable both for 
the tune and the plaoe oi ite pubboation. 

The eame hne of thought tnepiree the chapter on 
Periry, illuel rated by Preuee from folk tale, drama, and 
eong. Theee on JVurie, by Kariua Schneider, i?epre> 
a«nlaf<N Art. by 5. von Sj^ow, Xonjue^a, by Oerliard 
Dceten. and TtoAn^logy, by H. Navercoann are more 
ainctly teuhcioal. Tnuroir^*i ebaptere on So«i«ty 
and EecMcmw* follow the general linee of hie ftv*. 
volume book on ffumon SooiH^. to wbieh eroie*rerereBoea 
are given. Baaidae an ouUim of JlldnctegMol «funj. 
prudoAM (* HechHfoiecli'aag') Leoabard Adam givae 
a valuable retreepect of utMrlaa and tBethcde. He 
dietinguiahea * aaaMloal luneprudaoe* * frm the 
aoctolofioal and peyoKologioid itudy of oaiire lawi, and 
of eoBfllou batwean ayatemi baeed on tribal ttueture 
and Suropean iMlelatlva eodeei and emphaettM Ibe 
praetieal utility o* the latter atudy. 

On the ' Tuture of Native Peoplee.* D. Wartermawi 
dlKuaaaa deolina of populaticna, eellapaa of oulturee, 
raea>mixture, and the mathoda of EuropWilaatien ( and 
oonaUidae that nativaa in general ara able {and willing) 
to adopt the prinolple ae well ae the external* of 
* weetem * Qulture i dietinguehing however between 
peoplae wbo retaui a ateble way of life of their own 
(ae In Vgande) end theee wbc have loot or ara Icalng It, 
aad axpraaeiag Mcne doubt whatber elthar category le 
likaly CO aaka any poiitlv* eoatdbotlon to their new 
mode of lift. 

Tha ^pendloaa of Pmiae and Adam oa Aald-nethoda 
ooatein many valuable cuggactiosa. and the latter 
tblaka hichly of our own Notaa end 9ver4e* b» AnCVe* 
pelegy. iha bate of )oujnaie and aueaunae have aaere 
arrort and emiealena tban might ba expeeted and the 
aecticnal bibllcgrapblaa vary graatly la eealaj but tha 
Indioaa ara adequate. J. L. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr. Barnatckk rapllaa to Major Siidanfedan. (Cf. 
Max, im. 

Sa,—In Max, 1299, 64, Major Saidanfaden (Bang, 
kok), dieouwae a abort artiola written by me 
legatfding tha pralinunary reeulte of my expeoitiea 
to Tuitber tndja in 198B/97, publiabed in f^rtchvnftn 
* ua 4 T«rtm^riMa, No. 10 (Barlin, 1 April, 1986). Major 
fleldaofhdea, whom 1 eatawn very much, ralM a nuroW 
of quaetlODe which go much xarthar than la intended 
in ay artiela, butte which I muat anawer In the interaet 
of etiiaologtoal reaearth. 

{1) Major writot (p. 69)I have not 

’* eo far viaited the Uawken. but would %'entura the 
'* opinion that the Uokea ere identioal with the Selu’ag 
<• ^xui Jekun living eloog the Weet CoMtof the Malay 
'* PenianoU, and ae cuon they are Proto •Malaya." 

Ae I have axpUiaad In my book Tht Spif^ qf A* 
iPiMered XeovM {Bruolonaim, 1999), wtueh appeared in 
the maantlae, tM Hokea are idenueal with the Salu'ag, 
but In no weya witb tha Jakun, ae Major Baidenfaden 
eaematoauppoee. latbalattertbeProleHongolid (Major* 
Seidwifiadan'a ‘ Proto-Malay’) alomeot may predomiDate, 
but they are Daither anthropologioally oor athnologleeJJy 
nor UogaietjoBlJy related witb the 6elu*ng, 


(2) Major deidenfaden writeeCould oct tbeir 
" wavy hair ba aaeribed to an early mixture with the 
" Protc.Auatralcida, who preceded them! " 

Thia la net to be auppoead, aa the anthropologioaJ. 
type of the Molten (illuatretion 20 of my boM) 
not offer any eupport for it. In fact I have bmn f^le 
to demonatrate Troto*Auetraloide amoog tbe aagrltlc 
Semang (lUuatration 19) but not among Ibe Moken. 
It ia not a matter cf bebaf in Pater Savina, or 
in me, but purely of aciaeCibe evjdaaoe. I would 
ba very thaakful to Major Saldeafaden if he oould 
offer 0)0 inoonvertible eoientifio proofa for thae# 
tcaditio&a. 

{9 Major Seidenfhdea writea " 1 have alraedy 
e^reeeed ae my opinion tbat tbe Bed Harena, though 
" MMaking a Karen language, ax# not racially Karene, 

" 'They may repreaent aa offahoot of the Proto* 
" Aujtraloioa. bamuea of their long akuUa.” 

Ui^lor Beidonfadan’a cpiaion goee a little too far,’ I * 
believe, aa no proof oaa m given tbat the Red Vvr ena 
are geoerally leng>akulled. And beelde*, thia faot aJeae 
Would not be eumoient to atate a r^tionabip with the 
Proto 'Auetraloide, who differ in every way from Che 
anthropological type of tbe Bed Kareiu. 
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(4) M*jor 8«i(i«nf«l«n «Ht«c (pp. 70-71}Wh4t 
do«« Dr. BoniftUik mean by Austroneeiene t 

One might perhepe group the Zudoneeiane Austro- 
" Meiane, and Proio •Malays into one group. As a 
“ matter of fact I cannot see why one should not do so, 
E^eniker ia thus inclined to Ic^ntify the Indonttiana 
with the ProtO'Ualays, which seems Quite proper,'* 
The (arm * Austroneaier * has been ueed by P. W. Shmidt, 
who confronts the * Austreneelane * witn the * Austro* 
* Asiata.’ further details may be found among the 
vanoua vorke of P. W. Sehmidr. I)i all raaes it ie only 
e Ufifulstle terra, that hae nothing to do with antbro* 
polemeal terms like ProtO'Msdays, nor with a geo* 
grapueal tenn like Indoneaiana, and consequent^ 
cannot ba thrown together with them. 

(d) Major deidanfMen writee (p, 71)... a 
" pnaJl, very primitive race which reminded Dr, 
*' Bemataik ef the SsluYig (he says 'auf negritiaeher 
" * Orundlsge.* though the dehi’ng are not mixed with 
Kegroids, aocording to hie own words).** 

Uy remark meansTn this caee that the 8«lu*ng,type 
is mutsd in this region with Negrito •slemente, but not 
that the Salu'ng are Negroida The imsundsnianding 
b probably due to ineuffirient knowledge ef German. 

All the other qusations raieed by Major Seidenfadvn 

e ) (as already sud) toe far fer the preeeiit oceasion, 
At 1 shall not fhil to oome back to tlism, whsn working 
out my materiti. In the meantime 1 thank Major 
SeidenodeB fer the intareat he tabes In my works. 

H. A, BERNATZJK. 


Scisnce and Polities. Cf, rsidsu. Ua^ 193$. 173. 

SfiA dm.—ITie LsArOueh dcr VAfitshlfunde. editad by 
I Jiy K. Tb. Preuas {Stuttgart. 1937}. Ulustratee hew 
•elanoe in Osrmsny hse been ruled by polltiee. 
You will find in it ideas for which you have no other 
explanation than the «lemre for (MsiaWcAaliwng of 
anthropelecy also. On tlia other hand yeu will And 
suHosItlsa ^ieh only he will understand who has lived 
in Oennany lately. Per laataaoe. it ia tha eflielal view 
that a real undersMdjng of a fbTeign * race' Is Impoeslbte; 
Dr. Mohlraaon, however, writing abeut oonditione and 
methods of anthropology is compelled to aUega that 
'* also the other raece are human racee ** (p. SS^for 
» otherwise would be ne ethnologleal work t In reality, 
thii view is an etsempt to avoid, on the one aide, oordllot 
with the ottoial reoiel theory, and. on the oUw 
hand, to avoid destroying the basis of sthnologleal 
work. 

Another axemple: the famous Americanist X. Th. 
Preuss oontributes a very Instrueiive eeeay about 
priautlve religiona. But at the end be also deals with 
monotheism—especially that of the Jew—and aaya 
(p. 113) that ** the ethiMmenotheumof the Jews allo^ 
“ the urging of ibe ethical only as a means for folfliing 
** tbe unlimited will fbr public powera under aasietenoe 01 
*' Jahwe, einoo ever alumbaring within them. TTie 
*' ioduenoe of Jahwe on tha resolutions of other peoples. 
> * ’ m order to deliver them into the hands of the ImMites 

*' by misleading their rulers, end the interptetatfon of 
" toe other nations* destiny as a work of Jahwe in 
*' respect ef Israel, was sinoe ever their maxmor. and 
** thos the Idea of hie adoration by all netions could be 
** bem just at the time of their deepest misery in the 
“ Babylon captivity.’* 

This view is not acientido but pcUtical. Dr. Preus* 
doas not (any more than as previouily} realise that 
monotheism is an idee, and certainly no political embl* 
tbo, perticnlariy in the old Jewish timee. If be means 
that It was the aim of the Jewa to destroy th# nations 
m order to ruJe, ibis is nothing but the alogao you may 
ceed day by day in Gssmaa newspapers. 


This is no critieism. 1 only want to state the facta, 
and to note the fateful effect if ecience repeats ’for 
* r e a sons of loyalty ’ tha slogans of polltke 

QEBHARDT KE^JUANN. 

A Modern Egyptian Fertility Rite. 

<QI SiB.>'On 23 Pebniary, 1937, during e visit to 
I 01 tbs temple of Deir ed Babari, on tho weetom 
bank of* the Nila, opposite Thebes in Middle 
Ec^t, I witnisesd an interesting fertility rite, 

I was looking et a mununy which lay on the floor of 
the temple, whan 1 notioeti that thrM ycucg native 
women, who happened to be near me, wore taJuog a 
special interest in that object. One of them, who waa 
dfreeeed, like bar friends, in the European manner, took 
her stand near tha mummy, and rairing her drees a Uttla, 
she atappad over it. baokwards and forwards some three 
Or four times, aayiag the while, ffn ela 'La Rabbina yidtU 
ni' wohid leeriid (* May tiie I^ord give me a little boy ’), 

Suoh a rite, it should be notad, seems to be known to 
Miss W. S, Blaekjcan, who was asked to secure bones 
from an ancient burial site for this purpose, (Tks 
.PsUftAtn qf f/Mcr fgypt, London. 1927, p. 93.) I^ne 
k&owB it tao. eut without the asoompaninent of a 
prayer. (£. W. Lane, TH* Afennsrs and Customs af Aa 
Mtitm Bffyptiati, London, 1371. 3th ed., p. 333 : *' soma 
" women step over the bedy of a deeapiutad naa seven 
" times, without speaking, to beeeeaa pregnant.*') 

I am Informed^ Mr. A. K. Bakir, of tho VnSvereky 
ef Cairo, and of Tfia Quaan's College, Oxford, that the 
riu if widely praetUed In modem £ygpt, No exemples 
outeida Sgffit, on the ether hand, liave oome to my 

knowledgir J. OwYN GBIFFITHB. 

Tha Quaa<a CsUspS, Oxford. 

Birth of a Foii(*D4nee In French EguaCerlal Africa. 
4 A11 ^'^The birth of a new folk'danoe has been 
1 d 2 wiinaeeed in French equatarial Africa, aocording 
to the Jievns d« Pai^tdiana at da Middcina tropieaU, 
13 Jv^. 1939.1,97, which quotas <3. Orall's article iu the 
AnnolM fia 2i4dao*na at da Fwmacto ectoniolM, January- 
March, 1986, No. 1. Tha Bandes of Oubangui-Cbari 
have inventad a ' eloaping*sl«knaao danne ' baaed on 
the behavieur of tha Frenon medloal eervioe In the flsht 
against trypsAceomiaela. AU the dances of the Banoae 
are said to be imitative, and agricultural work is done 
to the rhythm of song aad tom •tom. The new danca 
eoaeisM of fbur figures t— 

(1) Host of tlw dancers form a oirele to r e preaent 
the inhabitants of a village and agitate their bodies 
to the fairly quick rhythm of the tom-tom, while three 
men go round the circle, one of there palpating the necks 
of the * inhabitants,' pretandlng to :vee<M thtor cervical 
glands, and handing same of the danesie to hie two 
oompanlonj, who placa tbam is the centre of the circle, 

(2) One of the oanoert now plays tlie doctor and prs> 
tsnde to perfonn lumbar puncture with a piece of bamboo 
on the ' sick men ' in the centre of the circle, 

(3) The tem,toin beat# toes loudly and more slowly, 
wblla tha aetlone of tha dancers bWime more feebi^ 
until they all lie down reotionisaa, except two or three 
who go round the circle, shaking the * sleepers ’ end 
pretending to be unable to wake them. 

(4) Several performara arrive, who go through the 
motions of giving intravenous injections Into the sfeepers' 
antecubital fOeaw, while the tom-toms are beaten mere 
loudly and quickly, aod, when tbo whole circle has 
ua^rgone 'injaotioa,’ the rest of the performers leap 
up and yell) endiog tha dance with a very lively rhythm 
to denote recovery from the trypacoeomiaels. 

This danoa has spread throogn all the tribee of tha 
Bandas, and ite social repercussion is that the natives 
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OOB« fbrwtfd nniob ido» viUingljr for ni«dieeJ axtmin** 
tfoa ftnd inAtnsnt. Thig roay piutiy MpJftin thg 
toi4«n 6'itr* of the den««. It would be interMting to 
laiew whether the denoe developed cponuneeuaty einong 
Irreepeaadble indlviduaie. or wliotber it wee delfoereuly 
iiuutuud by the elder* for the purpcee of edueeting the 
aetivee eeikeeraing the beneflc^ rendu of ttaeunent 
in trypenoeecoieju. CANNING fiUFFRRK. 
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Eer«or>um*nti from Air, Sahara. (tUuttnUi). 
J.R.AJ., LXV., 1M<. SWif. 

Sot.—Ur. A. J. Arkell duenbed reoencly under 
thenenu otuog^r an ear oraamect worn ^ ‘ all 
' Kirin man^ women luepooded from a hole pierced 
' in the top of the right ear,' (J. R. Ani/w. LXV., 
IW. pp. in « e^.. pi. XVII, 4. XVIII, 2, XIX, 1). 

He remarki (p. that lueh oraameata are not 
auntioned by P. Hennall Redd in The Feepli cj <Ae 
Vtil (1926) end Mr. Hodd oonSrme (Aricel), I.e.. p. 806) 
that he had no reoellectlon of ever bevi^ eeen thin 
or any licnllar ornament wem by women in Air, either 
in im or In 1927. 

Ae the Darfur Tuareg:, or Klnln rente to Darfur only 
a yeewo ego aad ^ maialy belong to the Rel 9eree 
'leetion' {Arkell, U.. p. 299, a. 8), (t eeamed worth 
while to iaquire about the poaelble etiatenee among 
the Air luarec of an omaroeoc of peeoliar Inureet 
MMe It hae been eormeetod with elrailetr objeou from the 
Oaro MtLla, Aeean (Arkell, I.e., pp. 300 « eg}., pi XVII, 
Sg. 8). 

Qoeeiiooed ebout the matter. Lieutenant O, Joubei't. 
oC the Groupe Nomade d'Aeedce, preeaated to the 
BoOeetioai or the JnttUttt Prmfau d'AJrifu* //ofre 
two epeeunene of «hat he oalla ueyuMr, eolaeatly the 
MkOM nasae M the iMgAr of Ur. AaeU, (ha (dMiouert 
(pL rieeggeewer) of the Pka de Pooeauld (DM., u, 1980, 
n, 677). the uM^ort of Barth (B4iN» 1169, V, p, 706>, 
Ueutanafit G, Joubert wntee (16.4.1299). "det 
oRumant ee fait de plua en plue rare ei aa»^Mae de 
" a>*r« en Alle, oar an n*en f^rlopu plbl. Cmacw 
pour tout Of qui f^nearri* leg obfe^ eu lee eboeee 
" d1Btfr«fieie,.lee TooanA btt4nfaB66t r^paodaat r4gu< 
UStecnwu; ^.kda vkmdM boosue dVrau, U y a 
' vaaloMtenpe . . .V’ 

' A illeitifgfeifii fitatpre of the.feagdr of Dufur, a* 
' “ se Q^Ajaam, le tha baatehaped tarroinal per93anU 
■aCaarkeble hot, in both uM Air epgeiai**'* ^ 
eaveha^ pendant ie n^i made td c primiUvely 
pie^ bue.'af a^l^lar'amameutpuipcH^ 
bath aide# to*glee it thpreqdred toe6 efaepe. 
epdetoen MIowlhg beade; 

l.ipeenglaear^, brsee AoetM): 
d a glaax 6, op^eeaew glaee (eiighUy eari* 

• ^9, gamet-r^ glaee; 9, braoa (oybndrteaJ, 

aaeaiatiedjj 1^1 A ganiet.red glaaii IS, wmtUb blue 
ehd grw (U>ad>r I4>16, gamet-red glaae; IT, hra« 
(oyliiulruaL eov^aJatedli 16-19, AMiet'Ted gleaii 
>’'id,.br*eaf .tLjgnet.red gUee {temaaX peedeet). 
CTh.eaoaad wieteaan {B) bee l, gai 




red oanelian; 


elaeo;. 

4, golded blowQ.glaMi 6, UaM* 


pemeh yellow glaee; 7, black 
ia rMlaMWydoa ); 9, opaUaoent 
)aliaa;' 14, wbitiih blue (Ml) 
oarnaUeoi. . 16 , opaque * yellow gbeef 
aareei ... 

iW (i 


yew 

18, garnet^ gUea^ 191 


& 

HiUy Of 

Uaie-red' 

6,. Uan.red 

V*gkroet.red glaee (teminal 

The (Bpaoverjr qf typiaal tea^ur in Air coi 

bbe wgtriewd dietrlbution of tuob ompmeDte. 
iTuSf' !»»■<Jtfii (Ti ll imirtan , mn^ ^ 

(Aheg^) group* bgve tiizular wbjeote haa itiU «6 be * 

' ' iSeout. - ratODOWC WOSOD. 

* ' . /aMM JVe*ioaie PAJH^ 3fo<re, Dakar. , 


B 


aaa>oaNA)iBim yaov «r r; aisg^A 
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TUAREG FINGER-RINGS. 
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•rALHRKiMT' AND 'TANSOHILT/ SOHB NORTH AFRICAN P^NGBR-RINCS, ILLUmA^NO 
THE CONNEXION OF THE TUARBO WITH THB 'ANKH' OF ANCIBNT BOYFT. Hy A. J. 

AM, M.O. 

m l Am honored by the not* whiob Hwi. F. R. R«<ld hM appandad to my ^ 

‘ Tqarefi OwMmwt# and th^ Oomiaction with lEdia’ m Jcwm. R. AnOtrop, Inst. LXV. p. sw^, 
a^XaaUppy to think thAt ! hsvt oonvinead him of tha copractnaw of the main part of my them*, 
that raOiakifnt--l adopt Mr. Rodd’a no doubt more oonect apalling-and tha «a^r ua 

onN&aata of InrlUn origin. ..... .a 

TKs Twfsg ‘ T'aiAdkint' and ' TanS^hiU; ths •AnkX 
I ifu M flnt muoh MlwoMd myi«lf by bit tuggettion th*t tb* i.. «nd ^ 

. n,y bt, desoended from tha ankh of anaiant Egypt, and only diMacd^Jt ttot dua 
*^doaa not axpUln the oonnaxion that muit axiet between my Mndjiat No. 10 aM 1 
L a! plate xrii, flg. I). uA between madgiitt No. 11, «d 
tmr the knoba on the metal (eogur, the laet but one from the nght ‘n P’?^ ^ 

to wUoh I drew attention on p. 299. And, if the landyWtt « the Ic^tal 
tha ankh. Kow la it that no intanaediata forms hava ooma to light I ^ 

nA^p^sfanbla niitansJs that Libyan ot BAhwAn gm^aa would not bava 
thaaa omamanta wd tka onih. Kor has any raal 
batwean aaaant Egypt on tha one bind wd the MuUliu>mn ot Tuarag paoplp do^o pth^'Diara 
b?Loocna»toabetween the Tmshu. a Ubyantribet^e 
the premnt lenguege, of the Tuereg, but on. in Afrioe 
one iMgnege end adopting eaotber in the oout« of > genereuon or Iw, eo 
conn^S?nwe elSibliiLZ it would not neoeeeeiily connect the Tuereg w to ' 

Simiimity of eppeereno. rione i. nncoHeble.. We reqube eome “ 

oorroboreto the oironmxten^ erident* of eppe^mioe., end it we. oymg. to tMj^ etonce o^ucb . 
eorroboretion thet I geve up miotber theory, thet too 
degeneteto form of We agniino repreMuiling the heed end toe *** ^ 
of^Oreet Mother ere known from both ancient Crete end enoient Ubyw, fiir Arttur ^ 

the connexion, between Libya «id Crete | and the Tuareg ere generally accepted 
UteiBg a libyan origin, so that this tbaor y wia attraotiye. _ 

OMcnmiov or t«s n^sa.amgs a» u. sou* I'AutvtL Sat. 

A I S Omeliaa ring* (tnad* at Cambay) worn by Tua»g (Kinlft) m DarftiP. 

8, i. a«Mlian Piftgs mada at C^bay l« aitpon to Syria t« in Darfur- aaW 

i Alw dng Mt with a gtaaa imibaUoa ol a larga itooa, wtjro by Tuarag (KuJTtt) ib Darwr, 

to fcata baeo zuada at Air. v ,__ _ 

6. SUvw rta« art with oa»eUao. Worn at Bl Faabar by a woman from Bomu. 
f ? Bm ring worn by {Ximn) in Darfur; aaud to ba« bean mad© at Kano. 

B- HO. Variona nlr« riagi wo« by Tuarag <Kinlft) m Darfor, 

f 1^6 1 
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But the only possible lick between the figohnee 
of encient Libys ftnd the i'alhakinU of the last 
two centuriee that I could trace were the figuhnee 
of Sere Dheri, in connexion with which 1 wm 
eaeured by Mr. K. de B. Codrington that there 
are in Indian art to the complete die* 

appeerenoe of the legs in nxotifs deh7ed from 
the female form. This, however, did not form 
a sufficiently complete aeries; and had I been 
on the right track the eerlieet f alAdMnU should 
have been of this common fonn, whereas in 
actual ^ it is of the more ' male' form 
(JS.A.I.. plate XX, fig. 9), and even so does not 
necesesrily date from before the seventeenth 
century a.n. 

I think that if plate xx, fig. 9 ie compared 
carefully with figs. 7 and fi in the same plate, 
it will be recognlised that fig. 9 must ba a 
development of the oamelian ring with the three 
bosses; and 1 am confident that authorities in 
India will be able to confirm that the tiny 
addition which ebangea fig. 8 into fig. 9 has the 
effect of changing an ordinary signet ring into 
a Un^m-ywi. If this is the case, it seems to bo 
an easy step to add to the ring as a variant the 
girdle and yfiat of the Indian goddess of fertility, 
which I am more than ever inclined to think is 
the oorreot explanation of tbs origin of the 
common form of 

Som NorOt African Finffr-Ringt. 

I have bad farther proof of the connexion 
between the t'alhdkimt and the ring, sinoe 1 
wrote aiy original sj^cle. ChAoIo, the Indian 
name for the I'aVtUeimi is the common Hindueumi 
word for 'finger<ring,’ according to Mesere. 
Bancbodlal, C^hurlal A Co., who alao inform 
me that nokUt merely means ' ear'ring * in 
Hindustani. 

Thus in India the faViakimi w a ring: indeed, 
I DOW suggest that the Uausa form taUi&ana 
gives the clue to the origin of tbe name 
t'aUaHmi, and that it is derived from the 

Arabic (alkhltim) 'the signet ring.' Can Mr. 

Rodd euggest a meaning for ' lanagHU ’ t And 
ou further inquiry I find that the Kinin have a 
greater range of rings than I bad at firirt realised, 
and it is most significant that they say that rings 
may be worn on the ladnit in tbe place of the 
t'aihaJcimt, as they ore in J. R A plate xix, fig. 1. 

In Plate M, four rings (Nos. A. 1, 2, 5 and fi) 
obtained from Kinin at £1 Fssher which wore so 
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worn. Figs. 1 and 2 are of caraeliau and were 
obviously made at Cambay, but all their owners 
knew about them was that they had been 
inherited from grand^parente. The ring which 
Mr. Rodd brou^t from Air, now in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum (l.c. p. 306), is very aimilarto fig. 1 
In detigu. Both rings have three knobe, not one 
as Mr. Rodd thought. His ring is of glass and not 
of atone. It shows considerable wear, but traces 
of the mould in which it was oast can still be 
seen, and I have no doubt that it is an imitation 
made at Gablonz in Cxecboelovakia of a oameliau 
ring from Cambay. 

Fig. 6 is a large silver ring set with a large 
square stone {1 glass) and said to have been 
made at Air, 

Pig. 7 ie of brass, is known as UntUid, and said 
to have been made at Kano. It seems reminisoeut 
of the t'alMkiml. Fig. 6 was obtained from a 
Bomu woman, and was said to have been made 
in Bornu or Kaneiu. It is of silver, and set with 
an oval carnelian of Cambay origin, and was 
worn on a string round the neck. A similar ring 
in tbe Ashmolean Museum (Fortnum Coll. 
No. 687), was bought at Asw&n in 1867. 

Pigs. 8 and 4, which resemble fig. 8, were 
impi^ted by Ghulam Ahmed Hindi of Cairo, 
from Cambay, where they are made. He informs 
me that tbe only demaod for these rings lo^y 
comes from Syria, where they are stiU in um as 
fertility charms. Rings in the Fortnum Oob 
lectioD, Nos. 679 and 680i are very similar to my 
No. 8. They were bought at Damsscus and 
Jerusalem reepectively, and there is no doubt 
whatever that tboy alao were made at Cambay. 
The workmanship, is rather more elaborate. 

Plate M (B.) gives a further series of silver rings 
obtained from tbo KJnin of £1 Faaber. These 
rings may also be worn on the tddnii in place of 
tbe t'cUhdkimi. 

No. B.l, which hss one ball superimpoeod on 
three others is known as * the oastle ’ (o^u ^osr). 
Tbs stone* in B.3, B.4, and B.6 are imitation 
turquois«i. B.3 was called fariU. and B.4 
Uuondtrt. B.6 is known as tbe ' ram’s horn' 
(pem si kabeh). Fortnnm CoUeorion No, 688 is 
a similar ring, with only one ball at each side of 
the besel. No. 686 closely resembles my No. 9. 
Both thess Fortnum rings were bought at Aswin 
in 1867, and are probably types general to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudsui rather than peculiar to 
the Tuareg. B.7 is known as and has 
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on the besdl the following ch&rm in &rabio 
jigurM:— 

121 I 126 I 119 

120 I 122 I 124 

125 I 118 I 123 

tbo niuabert adding up in ovary direction to 356, 
three timea the number in the centre square. 
B.8 hsa the field of the betel divided diagonally 
by CTOBS linee into four smaUer fields, in each of 
which is a email oroee, B.4, B.5, B.8 were all said 
to be the work of Ahmed Hashim, a «ell*kno«n 
Kal Oerea anith who left Darfur in 1935 for Air; 
ftU the other rings are eaid to have been made 
by Kioln amitha. 

Enough has been aeid to show that rings have 
an important place in the Kinin woman’s 
jewellery case. It is not only as an article of 
adornment but owing to ita raerit aa a 
fertility ebann that the ring is so favoured. 
Tbafc a ring has some magic power to facilitate 
birtb is, 1 believe, an old lupeisKtien in the 
East. In Egypt ita pla« is aorqetimea taken by 
a neoklaee over which in oaaea of difficult labour 
the patient has to atop. 

A oaniellan ring, being of the odour of blood, 
will be doubly potent for euch a purpoee. It la 
significant to find carnelian rings being imported 
from Cambay by Syria as fertiUty charms t4>-day. 
To the Indian mind it is no doubt trebly potent 
if the ring is itself a 

It was probably an aooideot that the type of 
otneliao ring that became common should have 
been a copy of a type of ring which I have ehc^ 
existed in Roman times. I think the faot that this 
triple-boiead'ring had been invented at such an 
early date is vary important in the present 
inquiry. An expert in the history of design in 
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rings should be able to throw further light on 
the matter. 

The Kinin look on the UtnughiU sa dcnved 
from the t'a&dkiwt. Ttadition is never lightly 
to be discarded. If in this case tradition is 
correct, the t'oihSJeimt cannot have been copied 
in silver by the smiths of Air unth some time 
after ita introduction to the Tuareg. In Aie the 
carnelian original, being of Indian manufacture, 
would not be always obtainable, and no one 
there would be able to work oainelian, while 
workers in silver would be numerous and skilful. 
It is then just what I ehould expect, to fiud that 
the older t'aUMml is found wherever the Tuareg 
have resided, while the more recent ianaghiU is 
oonflned to the araa where it was subsequently 
invented. If, however, the wadtfhitt ii direotly 
derived from the ankh, presumably they have 
been known In some form or other sine© the days 
of Ancient Egypt, while the t'alH&kiml ha* not 
been going so long. How then does Mr. Itodd 
account for the more restricted distribution of 
thetonipAikl . 

Further, according to my theory It ii only 
to be expected that the belt and the serratod 
edge of the t'aliidkimt should be missing in the 
foaJffAik, since these detail*, though full of 
significance to the Indian mind, would not bs 
appreeiatod by tbo Tuareg, and so, being look^ 
on as unimportant, would tend to be oioitt^. 
The tendency to drop the protubersnoes on the ring 
of the tanaghill oan be explained in the lame way. 

I feel lure, however, it is a true Instinct 
that leads Mr. Rodd to see a connexion between 
the anfcA, the iWAd/rimf. the Odnit and tbo 
iandghilt. They are all in origin fertaity-oharms, 
and somehow or other all embody the idea of the 
Great Mother or the physical organs of Wrth- 

HALF.HAMITE5 OF BAST AFRICA. By 0. W. B. 


C Kandi group: Kandi and iw dialects, 
inclut^g Suk, Kony, Tukeu, Kipsikis, Kayo, 

and Dorobo. ^ , 

At a later date I ttMifferred Turkana and 
Karamojoi] to Group A. Further analysis of 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION 

Huntingford. 

m Mr. Driberg’s division of the Half-Hamltee 
into Nilo.Hamitee and Hsmito-Kilotice 
"Mau 1939 , 19) is actually the Unguisdc division, 
and ia practicallythe same, except for terminology, 

Africavc. 1928, III, 1«, wh.r. I paup«i them rf • Homitic' trapping, 

all as iTilo-Haimtio m three divisions . fiindamentaUv Nilotic, and differ from the latter 

A.North^ngroup: Lotuko, Tesc, Dodoth. Further 

Topotha, Ajie. mib-claasiflcation may be made to the exteut of 

slb^1l.&; T^Tiatartmoio,, ’ this featuie, and acecrding.y I suggest that the 
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ahould be re-nemed imd r^.clauwjfied sa Hammc. Further, if l^endi and Maaaa are 
foUovps : HamiUe, how ia it that certain baeio worda are 


* Nnorro. 


Kiuma I: Net eex*det«murung, 

^ Northern group 1 Dinke. Nuer. 

B. Beutbem groop : AeiioJi, Aiur» I^o, Luo. 

0. Intennedieto : ShiQuk (with rudimentary MX-dotanriiitation^. 

NtLOTto 21 : Sex-detapmining. 

A. Hortbam group : ag.. Bari, Lotuko, Two, Dodotb, Topetba, AJte, Turkane, XaremoJOQ. •• NiLO>HAKTnc. 

B. Sodtb*v«eC»m poup : Nandi and dialecU. 

C. 8outh>aaetem groap : Maesa, Banburu. 


}- 


HaioTO’NiioRe. 


Here again tbe arrangement ia the aame aa in found to ocour in KUotio and KandLMaaae, 
Ur. Driberg’s eub*o)aaai6calion, though the ter* butnot in Nandi-Masaa and Ramitle Gala) 1 
zninolog/ ia different. A few examplea viU make olear; 

It it to be hoped that some day we shall agree 2. The eo*oaUed Ramitio leatenoe order of 


Are 

tongue 

•y» 

fortat 

animal 

sow 


monc: 
maeh [Diokal 
lysh tDinka] 
waq iLue] 
tta (bl&ka] 
dyyj ^0] 
dniaq fLuo] 


KAS^Or : 

UABAX T 

CAM i 

me 

khne 

ibidd* 

Oriyep 

0»Jsp 

sfra 

kcq 

OQU 

tin 


tlgoy 

ehaqito 

bincta* 

Uay 

kiteQ 

ela 


aa to the position of the Suk. Ur. Driberg 
regerda them aa marginal; bat thongb, aa he 
aaye, their oulture (and I would add langtiage) 
is in the main HamltO'Nilotlo {using hia tenn^* 
obgy), the poneMion of certain other traite 
does not neeceearily remoye them from' this 
tUm. That they have been beaylly * aocultwated' 
by the Turkana U undoubted, and it is to tbe 
latter that (hey owe the lalset, m^taagular 
shi^d, and finger* and wriet^lcnlyea, aa wall as 
the yelar frioative (X), whioh ia not found in 
Haiaito*Ki]otio. But the fact of aeoultuxation 
timuid not be preaeed too far in elaaiifioetion. 
Ihs Dorobo, for inatanco, whoee culture oontaisa 
a ^od deal that is deriyed from tbe Randi, 
oaa be classed with them only from the stand¬ 
point of language: physicelly they are meaati* 
oe^als, Kandi b^g doLcbooephalic, and 
the basic dements of their oulture are noQ*Nandi. 
Suk oulture is basicaily Nandi, and T feel that 
they should d^nitely be grouped with tbe 
Hamito*I^Otios. 

Linguistic criteria. 

1. For some reason it has become the fashion 
to describe Kasae and Nandi as friodamentally 
Samiho; or, as Mr. Dnberg aays, tbe Nandi 
“ group la closer to its Hamitio origins linguisti* 
" oaily. ” OranUng that there are certain elements 
in these laoguagee iritioh are not Nilotic, tbe 
fact lemaina that if, s.g., Nusdi is stripped of its 
non*Nilotic (rappiagd, it ^owe great morpho* 
logical resmnblacoe to Nilotic, and little to 


verb, subjeot, object, la no critericn, beoause 
there is no evideuoe that it is Hamitlc, and it 
merely aeryea to distingaisb Nandi and Maaae 
from the others. It is true that Mias Werner 
cskUed it Hamitio, but then she olasied 
ae Hamitio (langvogcI'amiUcs ohap. y.), 

and she adds that “ sotne Hamltto languages bare, 
no doubt through outside ioduenoe, adopted 
the Sudaniau order—subjeot) wsrb, object. 
“ Somali, ourloualy enough, has the order sub* 
'' jeot, object, rarb (p. 94). tn OaU also the 
order is subject, object, yerb, and the explanation 
is that this ie the Ramitic order, Terb*subjeot* 
pbjeot being not Ramitic, but a peculiarity of 
Nandi and Masae, 

8. Ae to sex •determination, we may note t hat 
there are two distinet methcMls ; 

(1) By means of the Hamitio afflzee K (mase>) 
and T (fern.), ae in Gala and Somali, and also, 

I beliere, in Nandi, where the an gutaf* bq^Ix T 
and plural suffix K can bo explained ae » large* 
scale and inyariable extension of tbe Ramitic 
principle of polarity, where tbe ■»T»g!da r is of a 
different gender from tbe plural (though in Nandi 
the sexuski differenoe hae been forgotten.) 

(2) By means of the Bon*H&mitic affixes L 
(maso.) and N (fern ), ae in Masae (artiold, OL, 
masc.; EN fern.), and also in oertain pronom^. 
in Bmi, Turkana, and Lotuko. I suggset thai 
someth^ like (be Nutean words id, 'man,' 
and en,' woman,’ may be the origin of this form 
of seZ'dotffmination. (D and L are interebange- 
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6.g.. Ban gedeb => Nundi Qolyep; Nubian 2. Rainmakinf. The ujio of rain*etone8, «« 
iskodu = N&ndi cokol) diAtinot from the pr&oluoe of roinmaking, is & mors 

The smoiint of MS'detsrminatdon io tbsso oonelusiTe culture difforence. Tbs NUoCoe {iHckA. 
Iftoguagss is roughiy as follows ; ShUluk) on tho one bftnd, do not use them, nor, 

]. KUotio 11. A.'^ilo-Hamiu^. Beri, Lotuko. eto.: In certain pranouiu. 

2. liilotu IL B.—HamitC'Nilatb. Ntndi: Names' of cattle, claaeas of people, tnbsa; [ell 

aubetantis'sa, now vkhoot sexual ilfniflceiwel. 

9, HhotM Q. C."fiannto*KiloU«. Mease : AU eubetantivee, and xw onouaa as la above. 

CMUureU eriwia. on the other band, do the Hamito*l^ilotiGS {Naodi, 

1. AgS'Sete may be added aa an important Maeae); and it seems that this feature is peculiar 
cultural difference, though here again there is to the I^iIO'HamiCee (X^tuko, Bari). In other 
overlapping, and the evidence is not altogether words, the use of rain*etone6 may be looked upon 
de^ve. They are found among {1} Kami to* as a cultural trait, actual or potential, of the 
NiJotea, (2) Nilo*Hanitee, (3) Kilotes (using Nilo^Hamites but not of the others. 

Hr. Drlberg's terminology). 8. 8cme of Mr, Driberg's other criteria do not 

(1) Those of the Mssae and Nandi are of seem to be entirely oonTinoing. 

marked Hamitio type, with military and executive (a) 5hisMs; Orel shields, he aays, are Hamito- 
functions. Iliey are, moreover, intimately con* Nilotic; rectangular, Nilo*Hamltio. But is it 
neoted with oinumoision. bi the case of the not the oase that the Hamitio shield Is either 
Nandi they are to some extent behaviouristio, oixcular or oblong (i.c., nearly square) and the 
like those of the Nilotes. Nilorio reotangular but very nanow ? The Nandi, 

(2) Of Nilo*Hamites, the lArtiuko have age.sets Masae, and the NiloUo Xuo have tbo oval shield ; 

with military Ihnetions, associated with a non* and »o, if mere shape, oval againat rectangular, ia 
mutilating initiation; the Bari have no initiation, the criterion,tbo Nilo*Hamites In this reapeot show 
but age*seti whose functions are thoee of mutual more Hamitioiaatlon than the HamitO'Nilotios. 
^ SAd support. (5) : It is hardly true to say that the 

(9) Of Nilotae, the Dlnka. Kuer, Shilluk, and Nandi and Masae have no metallurgy, for they 
Anywak have age*sets, the first three aasociatad (or rather their seniths) make their own iron 
wi^ a mutilating Initiation (butno ciroumciaion). weapons and tools. It would, I think, be moro 
Theae seta are distinct from the Hamitio type, and sati^aotory to take the attitude towards metal* 
w to be described as behaviour classes, once workers as the oriterion, for it is poeslble to make 
determine patterns of behaviour in addition a classification according to this attitude, starting 
bo iho M nshlp syetem. Those of the Anywak with the Hamitic attitude of strong oontempt 
are executive, more markedly so than those of towards smiths ; 
the Meaae and Nandi. 0^ ^ 

We appear, then, to be dealing with two distinct Soneli j I HecoiUc attitude: 
types ctf oge-set, the executive or Hamitio type, | strevg contempt, 

and the behaviouristio or Nilotic type, which are “.. 

thus distributed: Na^ J S 

1 Modified Hamitio st(\lode: 

KAMmo Tytb s Bari \ f niM oontempt. 

BttmiwSUotiM; Uaeae, Kaodi. Lotuko i J 

NtZe^HoAiniar. Lotuko. ..... 

NiZMwtAJiTWak. DMca \KUotio aHtteds; 

y i l i iTTO Tttx ! BhlUuk r eoualii? erreepeot, 

iraetioe; Dlnka. NMer. BhiJluk. ^ t 

jrtje. H a ww W ce; Beri. (s) ■' The Masse, it seems, do not hunt 

It may be of interest to note that among the at all, and despise hunters. But the Nandi, 
Kapehepkendi Borobo, who have taken over the while they cannot be called hunters in the sense 
system from the Nandi complete with age*names, that the Dorobo are hunters, do hunt, and do 
Bub-dirisimis, and intervals, the age*sets hare eat game. They do not, it is true, go off on 
no executive or mihtary function at all, but are spare afternoons with their bow and their dogs, 
purely of the Nflotic or behaviour type. like the Bantu Kakumega, hunting small game; 
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though I hfrve fi«en organized parties of ten or 
more men systematicaily hunting bushbiick. 
But (1) they have cleared Naadi of Hon; (2) they 
frequently and successfully hxmi: leopard; (3) ^ 
recently they dug oblong pit*trape for buck 
(suoh pits could stiU be seen in Nandi up to about 
1925); and f4) they have a hunting spear with 
short blade, long haft, and abort butt. 

(f) Haixmakeri: It is poasible that Cbe few 
lines in Hollis (i^andt, pp. 49, 52) are responstbla 
for the idea that rainmaking is unimportant 
among the Nandi. The oricoiyot is tbe chief 
rainmaker (uindei<v, 'to moTe/ “because he 
“ moves tbe universe “), resorted to in tunes of 
drought, and also in times of flood. The latter, 
in a conntry with heavy rainfall, ie likely to be 


nearly as disastrous as lack of rsun, and to stop 
rain Is as much a function of the rainmaker as 
to bring it. 

We And then that the Nandi, who form a 
numerically important section of Idr. Driberg's 
HamitO'Nllotics, do not conform to the cultoral 
olaesification in at least three respects, and I feel 
that after all the linguistic clasafioation is still 
the more satisfactory. 7 do not mean that 
language offers tbe b^t basis for classifleation, 
but merely that in the present state of thii^fs 
it is better than other culture or physical aspects. 
Language is a part of culture, even if a specialized 
part, and in this case there is lees overlapping; 
it is easier, too, for a tingle culbure-tr^ to spread 
than it is for a six^le linguistic trait. 



A LINK BETWEEN INDIA AND CRETE. By 

Sedion, OevirnmaU Jfuseum, Madnu. JUuslraUd 
4 IID Pottery veeaels recently discovered at 
lOOManiyar Math in Bajgir In enclosures 
attributable to 'an age roughly anterior to the 

* Ghiistianera' are said to bear ‘spouts of various 

* deaignsvaryingfromdto 20,andinoiie caeeeven 

* 34 * K. K. Bikshit, Ann. Bibliogr<^>h^ o/ Indian 
Areh9olon> (193d) 3, si). Tbe only one of these of 
which an Ulustrati^ has bean pnbHshed is a vase 
with numerous spouts opening from its upper half 

with numerous indentatioiis pricked into the 
lower areas of its wall. Apparcotly all the Ends 
were of this type. On the spouts were found 


J. Q. dfovoffluBinn, Cvrator of lh6 Nvnismatic 

(ration as indentations may really be perfora¬ 
tions (Pig. 1). Associated with these vessels 
were found terra-ootta images of hooded snakes 
and ' a large stone slab containmg a number of 
' hooded figures.’ 

Tbe god Mam Naga was ' the protector and 

* rain-giveT of Rajagriha ’ (R^glr): the name 
of tbe god implies association with the serpent. 
8 o it has been suggested ^lat the Maniyar Math 
was probably ‘ the site of an cOd temple dedicated 
' to Mani* Naga * and that the vessels ' m^ have 

* been used by the distrsesed inhabitants of 
' Bajagriha prayii^for rain.’ 

Thaae vessels appear to be omilar to some 
found ^r away in Crete and described by Sir 


Tut. I 

Pm. 2 . 


v.ksa nou MAsoTAa icats 
ToscFLAS VA8S nou c s a z' S 


designs, among which are those of 'serpents 
‘ sieves, aninuUs, etc.’ What appear in tbe Ulus- 


Arthur Evans, The Paiace of Minos, IV, ], pp. 138- 
68 . One type of C^tan objects resembles 


Fra. S, orrSKivo cue. 

Fto. 4. SVADS AsciHrrMC Tua sms. 
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Of wotber type j$ a eimilw tube oloeed et qd© 
end, tb© Cube being thus transfonaed into a 
^wel: it is also provided with ‘ two pairs of 
' onpe, eynuoetrioally attached' to the side©: 
the oupe ‘ couJd only have been mad© to contain 
‘ eoine kind of offering ’ (Pig. 3j, Yet another 
typ© of v©e©el reeemblee the on© just mentioned, 
but anakea ar© ‘ moulded in rebef' on it ‘ aa if 
‘MoendingtheKdea'(Pig,4). Tlieee type* seem 
to be ‘ simply adaptaUons of drain* or water* 
‘ pipe sections ' for ‘ the snakee’ own convenience 
‘ as a place of shelter,’ and they were further 
provided with cup© outside to supply them with 
' milk or some other liquid nourishajent.' These 
seem to have originate in the fondness of the 
of the place for ' water-conduits and land* 

‘ drams.’ (U., p. 14S). 

Another type is furnished by an object ‘ which, 
'from its ohsrtctensWo outline, combined with 

* the holes that mark the cells, may be recognized 

* as three sections of a oatuisJly ibnned wild 
‘ honey*comb *; a snake is coiled round' this 
object (Pig. 5). The affection of sziakes for 
hoBey—<« at least for the grub© in the cells of the 
hooey•coml^-should have given rise to this 
type (I.C., p. 156). Yet another type ie a peculiar 
jug: two ©pouts spring from its wall: below the 
neck the waU is riddled with holes; and the 
bottom likewise; a snake is moulded on the jus 


FjoS. 5>©. VASB© raoM cesrs: ne/ot>iMe/er re/trtne^, 

of this class of vases seems to be a vessel in the 
shape of a female figure with snakes ccdllng 
round the rwek (l.c., p. 163, flg. 121), but this 
vaee has the appearance of being an adaptation 
of an earlier type of vessel whi^ was ©imply a 
vaee with spouts at the ©idee and a mouth ^oeed 
with a st^per. Obvionaly. tbe stopper was 
transformed into a head, tbe spouts into arras, 
the torso into a human cheat, and two protu¬ 
berances were added to simulate breasts. W© 
seem to have therefore no justification for tracing 
the origin of these types back to either tbe drain¬ 
pipe or th© honey-comb type. 

Tbe Orotan specimens would thus seem to be 


IV, i. p, 140. 8g nOft. 
fig. 6«ip. 156, 6g. u©a. 
fig. 7 a p. 163. fig. m. 
fig.flwp. 164. fig. IS8. 
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multifftriouB m origiii. Th«ir evolution has been perforations, and deaignB of objects Mber than 
aUo equally nanJdfarioue and has led to the rise snakes, does not therefore seem to be y« sue- 
of a number of Tarieties, Nos. 2 and 8 are ceptible of being detenmned. A typological 
assumed to Tery early typological stages, as development is perhaps tremble, but we 
both of them are devoid of cups and spouts, to have little means of settling the chrenologieal 
No. 8 ia, bower, placed a stage lower than No, 2 sequence, {ArcA. Survey qf /nd«i .• Ann. Jiep.. 
as it differs in hearing a snake. Nos. 3 and 2 are 1908-2, p. 98, pi. 35, 2 .) 

allotted to the same stage, as they agree in not The function of the Rajgir ves^ is by no 
having developed cups or spouts, and also in means obvious. The similarity to Cretan 
not bearing a serpent. No. 7 is assigned to a associated with serpents and the assoc^tion 
lower stage than Nos. 4 and 6 as the serpent in eitu with serpents eeublieh ttw relation 
is painted ia the flat, instead of being moulded as to a anake-cult, but these do not go farther md 
on Nos. S, 6 , 8 . indicate a neoeeaary connexion with the l^ging 

The spouted and perforated veeaels of Rajgir down of rain. It may be that the Rajgir 
embody features found in one ox other of the pictures the clouds from all quarW entwing 
Cretan groups. The spoutt are gimilar in shape the vase through the spouts 9 tret(iung ont fr^ 
to the Cretan: their numbers vary, as on the the upper half in all directions (except downu^), 
Cretan epecunens. The serpent is shown on and emergiDg as showers of rain throu^ 
both the Rajgif and the Cretan vessels: it perforations that open out of the loW half: 
matters little whether it is moulded or painted, but we cannot rsconole this foaoy with the 
The vase^shape is the only one eo fax Imown to association of the vessel with serpents. 

Ta d i e : it is not unknown to Crete, The in- A veeeel found in a prebislmo tomb at Ka^- 
dentations—probably perforalicos—on the wall mslaiputhur, near Perumbair*, in southern 
of the Rajgir type correspond to the peiforatione seems to be the only similar Indian object- 
in the Cretan jug- In both the spouts spring eerthem jar bears four spouts, eve^ spaced, 
foom the upper half, and the holes are ocm£ned on its shoulder {Fig. 9). Whiln Hie sumlaDty to 
to the area below the neck: While sieves and the vases finmi Ckete, which owty sponte but 
^ Rajgir vessels in addltimi do not bear perfomtajMta, is obvious, no ssao^- 
to Snakes, w« hava gimilay addittons—a rosette tion with the seaTjeot is traceable. Ncme til© 
and a o»b—on the Cret«i. lees, it is not difficult to see that the jar 

The resemblance is as close as one oould hope could have served both as a receptade for tise 

for. The vessels from Rajgir and from Ckete drink of serpents and as a shelter for th^ 

ftinusb proof of contact, the preoiee nature of when they drank it dry: a different function 
which, however, oould be determined only when is not obvious. So a connexion of the 
fortbw evidence accumulated. with the serpent need not for the preeenft be 

Of tiie Cretan objects the spouted and u^tived. 
perforated jug to be early in time, while I have noticed nnm«oua other l i n ks and 1 

the vaee-^rpe seems to be late. The cotxse of dealing with them in a work that is under 

development of the Rajgir vase type, embodying preparation. 

A NOTE ON A MULTIPLE-BRUSH DEVICE USED SY NEAR EASTERN POTTERS OF THE 
FOURTH HIUENNIUM B.C Sy Sobeti J. Braidwood, Oriental IneSitnie, Chicago. IlmtTated. 

j In 1920, Sir Flinders Betzrie in his Pre- together. “Ibis syetem of work,” said he, 
I 0/ hiOcric Egyjd (p. 18) called attention io “ extended to the spfrals, which were made by a 
a ftiT>gula.i» method <rf applying the oharart«istao " group of brushes, as shown by the thick color 
wavy Tii w of paint on.the Predynaatio Decorated “ beginning all along the same radius.” Unfor- 
Potteey, Six Flindecs remarked that “ Ail of the tunately, the great maee <rf Decorated Predynastiq 
“ hne patterns are laigely influenced by a habit pottery has been published in line drawing teiljyi 
“ of holding three or four brushes together, in and It has been impossible, so far. to discover tf 
" order to speed up the work,” Oroupe of lines the groups of lines were ever done in multi^ of 
were po l iced as always being in multiples of 2, 3, more than four. 

or 4, according to the number of broahes held During work on TeD Juditidah is the {flam of 
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xzAwm or roT-rAsmj>o m iXTt ri a ncAB, noK jttdaisah or jtomB anu; 

or TSt vccvrt MLLsmmnc a.c. 


AatLCKdi, io Sjtia, the Syrita Expeditsoa 
of i±/i OamtAi luacitute w%s »ble to establinh * 
owattio ^conclogy wtopping well back into 
Chaloolithio times. On tiM painted pottery of 
Jodaidab XI^ a period wbioh eorared essentially 
the latter half of the 4th millenaium, we found 
a technique of applying paint In groups of wary 
bands much like that used car the Decorated 
PiedynasUc Egyptian pots. On the Judaidah XU 
waree, however, the groups of lines were pre¬ 
dominantly in fives or multiples thereof, although 
a few examplse with less than five, and some with 
more thftn five, ware noticed. Being convuiced 
that it would he impossible for a potter, however 
apt, to nmnage more than four brushes in his 
band at one time, 1 made a brush with five units 
(€g. 8)aa anerperimcue. Beference to the patterns 
in figure 7 show the results achieved with it. 

The moat characteristic result of the use of 
such a multiple brush is that aU the units act in 
phase. In theexecutimi of wavy lines, the second 


pattern in Figure 7 shows hov fay twislang the 
azU of the brushes away from verticfj,the 
crests of the waves do not line up vertically. The 
patterns shown are only a few of an infinite 
variety which could he achieved with the device. 
It should also be noted that considerable irregu¬ 
larity is possible, depending, for example, on how 
ti)e handle is held, on the length of the brstles 
of the brushes, and on how nearly equal is the 
distance between each brush. If, however, we 
assume that the primitive potter might have had 
the patience to draw all of his w a vy lines so 
carefully that groups wonH be in perfect phase, 
it would still be posable to determine in some 
oaeee if the multiple brush was used, by a con¬ 
centration of new paint along a straight line or 
radius within a group. Even if the potter did 
ta ke the trouble to do all of bis waves or other 
patterns in phase, it is impostible to conceive 
tiiat hia paint would always run out of a ^gle 
brush at exactly the same point. 
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Once ccpnseious of t>he multiple •brush technique. 
I began uoticmg more or less certain examples of 
it in the pa i n t ^ pottery of the 4th millenlum, 
&om almost any site which produced such pottery, 
from Iran to Egypt. After this original over* 
enthusiasm had settled down, it became apparent 
that the use of a multiple brush, rather than 
individual brushes held between the fingers, 
would be very difficult to prove for the Decorated 
pottery of Predynastio Egypt, unices one could 
see a great number of actual examples of pots and 
sherds. In the eoUection of about a doaen 
Decorated pots in the Oriental Institute museum, 
it was impcesible to discover groups of wavy 
lines with moltipJee of more than two in perfect 
^i^iase (see figs. 5 and 6), an effect easily 
achieved by the method Petrie suggests. On the 
Iranian and north Mesopotamian pottery, there 
was a tendency to use the wavy or zigzag groups 
of lines only over short spaces, and it has bem 
impossible so ^ to discover a case of the 
concentration of new paint within a wavy group 
all along one line or radius. Two examples of 
sherds finm Dan. are shown, however (figs. 3 
and 4), from the survey collection made by 
Sir Aurel Stein {Iraq, vol. Ill, pi, zix. 15, and 
zzii, 55). The zigzags in the centre of fig. 3 
work so closely in phase that acme Innd of a 
mechanical device seems indicated; the same 


seems to liold for the sherd in fig. 4, with some 
irregularity, and it would be interesting to 
examine the actual piece to see if the oonoentra* 
tions of new paint all came in one line. Con- 
ceming the pottery of Judaldah XII, and wares of 
similar type in North Syria, there can be no 
doubt that some form of multiple brush was used. 
In fig. 1, both the tendency for five waves to stay 
in phase, and the sharp vertical line of the 
concentntion of new paint is visible, la fig. 2, 
a repetition of a single ' check-mark' motif, as 
shown in fig. 7, is us^. 

For the Tell Jndaidah chronology and my 
original remarks on the multiple brush, see 
AJ^., vol. XLI (1937), pp. lOend U. Recently 
Prof. Gersteng has reported the multiple brush 
technique from Cilicia, qf. Liv. A.A.A., voL XXV 
(1938), p, S5. on a ware which he takes to be 
.roughly contemporaneous to those of Judaidah 
XII. 

This note intends to do little more than to call 
attention to the certain use of the multiple brush 
in north Syria bt the iborth miXlemum, and to 
suggest to other scholars and musemos, with 
large collections of contemporary painted pottery, 
that such a technique m^^ be fr)und in ^eil 
ows examples. If stiob be the ease, we would 
have another peonli^ but common tiait In proof of 
the case of diffusioD is the Predyoaetie Near Eaah. 
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Ancient Mexice. A brU/ iUitOrated account ef 
4 AA AreJiaohgMoi Sii^ vititad during Aa 
1OO XXV2IA CongrsM of Amoricaniaia. Bj/ 
H. J. .BraunAclW, 5f.A., 14<h Noi«m6sr, 1939, 
(/. Matf, 1939, 174. ' 

The Khinfan Tun^us (Numinchen). Surmmuy of 
IQA ths deseripfion. of a filnt $hoiim bv S. J. 
109 Utvignn. M.A , Ph.D., 14;^ Notembw, 1939. 

' Rhingea Tuogus' is the term adapted by 
3. U, ahirakogorofi for a tribe of Northern 
Tvingus Uviag alongthe Great Khmgan Range in 
Norm MsAohuiIa. Yheir culture resemblM that of 
the Xvunarchan, Birarehsa. Oanchen, and * Mergen 
‘Tungus.’ find the exact interrelatiozish^M and 
bovmdaries of these groupe are lar from clear. The 
Khjngan Tuogus south of the Chineee Eastern 
Rsalway on the InuA and Choi Biven. were visited 
by tlM author la 1931 and 1932; they numbered 
about 30 famiJiee, repreaeating perhape a sixth of 
(he whole tribe. Although most of thsn osme to 
this area at least a ganeration ago. they still call 
(hemaelvee NumincAen, after the Numin River, to 
the north, from which they oame. 

Tents consisting of a conical framework oovexed 
by reed matting an used in mmmer, but oaud huta 


built by Chineee have been adopted aa winter 
dwallinga Their summer clothes are a modified 
form of Chineee drees, reeembling the Uongol, but 
native clothing of tanned ekins prevailn in winter. 
The Rhingan Tungue have dogn, heraes with which 
they nomadize, aim, in the case of the weoltbiw, 
cattle, and very cccaslon^ly aheap and goats. They 
aupport themselves chiefly, however, by hunting, 
which mppUee meat for food, skins for clothmgi 
saddle*ba^. household articlee. and furs Cor 

mde, through which ootCoc and silk goods, fixoBsmt, 
and aizununition, millet, (oa. tobacco, opium, and 
other products are obtained. ThaD ttadi ti onal 
religiou, shamanism, has hitherto held its own 
agamst Buddhist infiuenees in suiTOundms areas. 

The horse'Stealing activities for which the 
Ehingan Tungus are famed. have recently been 
intensified beoaose of the high ooet of opium, which 
has supplanted akbbo) amce 1916, and aapa the 
vitality of the tribe. In L932 some Tranabeikal 
Buriat immigrants, enisged at their loesee, attacked: 
the Ixuin River grot^ of IQungan Tuogus in foroOt 
and are said to have left none alive. 

Aspects of Summer and winter life were iltustnted 
by a film (takeor by Mr. 0. Mamen). which includes 
views of nei^bounng Olet and Solon settlsmenta 
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Huirlav Mem«rm Lecture: Ch»HM And tiM Scrwtgk «OD0ti(ut4Qo; oi iriucb ingtherhood. fAthArhood, 
fiin A/(A«/^(av«dcb««r«< Aod th« effort to truwemd tite Mveholono&l 

!r ^ Jrf««B.fi-S6nfl«.2>-X*r.lO*oft.), oppoiitioo bMWMti ihtet, an m mmy iMnifosU. 

.^J>. (Jl. AndrttM). P.B.A..Ji*cior </ £ 2 «<ar CoOa^. tkatt. Ourity wo«W Mcs to ba rooted in molher- 
^51^’ M>eeme«r, 1930. loro, ca whidi the promcted mTAacy of onr •pooiM 


by atni^A for oxa te o c o *'vorki, not for on ihs otW hAsd. nuty br conoeivod m the out- 
Mbteouases, but AgAznot it.’* Hora he waa oobm of mAte mAitufufaMM. which is counA of 
rofemng, no doubt, to the um of tooth And etew m liaw eAtebHAhAA a oi righu and duties 

ooQtnAtAd with mon AiviUiad metbode of BMm- hAviog Mrict rAoiprocity m ite ide*l limit. Father* 
lAlnk^ the paca m boing. UnforbrnAtoly he did ooi right, bowerer, hai prevAiiMl or^ mother-nght in 
Axp]^ what proeiM funetioo woe to be attributed the evolution of t)a greater aoeirty. eo that modem 
to the highee morality ae a endbne of aurvivAL In civilisatioo U threAteewd with a type of Authori* 
feet there And then it eoundAd^teM OM who ww tariAii mate given over to a Iianh legalinn ineuffi* 
preamt—AA if natural law Mtd eUueal priodple had cientJy temped by mercy. That ao ono'iided an 


nothing in eoatraon. 

Aa * tribute to the memory of that great man. it 


ewpleiteticn of man'a apiritua] rcaoureea la un* 
healthy, ia poaaibly ilhjateAted by the fact that tho 


may therefore be worth while to seek hai real worU’a euewiTe eiviltaationa, all alike built up on 
meaning, if only along the following Une of thouidtt. power pobtica. have hithmo invariably oome to 
It ia aafa to aaanme that tbe leading vinuea of grief. Family life, howevar. outlaate the deoi^ of 
mankind hava a long anthropologKal—not to aay. natkaw. Hm«. then, lira the beat hopa of atnkiug 
biolofioal—hfetery. and ooa t^t takea ua back paat a halenew batwceai genUanewi and flnnnem in 
man'a fraamt pcaition of Uomioance. with ita human btertouiee. Aa for what haa been oaUed 
iao^ieranly greater margin of eaeuriiy. to lane hnhnfaa, tW hiatory of religion ahowa that there 


faveurable eonditiona. when human hling e oeen« 
petad with the ran of creation on far more equal and 


have aheaye been highmindaii paiweaa who tended 
to turn away from aex aa too diaturbing a faetor in 


evaoting terma. So. too. we may poatol^ that (he moral life. Hut (o «Urve by way of aublim* 
what we faiow in their developed form aa virtuee auag, aes «an ae beet be but an iodireot way of 


ace genetically related to very primitive eootienaJ 
leaetioDa. themaelvee originatb^ in more or kaa 
tmoooaeiout diapoktioaa. 


peoebotinf the eurvivai of the raoa. It mutt bo 
left rather to oedmajy mea aj>d women to make 
thair oharMiarietio but diverae oobtrlbutlona to 


Lee charity, together with juetiea and aaothev a oweaJity which will ever oonaiit in a ootn. 
virtue that may be roughly identified with holineaB. promjae bi H waen dieeiplioe and love; for moh 
be coneiderod from thw point of view. There ia k the twofold aim of that traditioiuU nurture which 
reaaon to ceiuieet thia triad with certain leodan ct aa haa become mao'e eecond nature, and aJom* ean 
inherent in human nature to virtoe of ite hjaamal bring him aafely through the agee that lie ahead. 




REVIEWS. 

GENERAL. 



The SeeW Punetion of Sdenee. By U. 
jAj fSB. /oadeA. Aeiiift^i. legll. 4ti »•. 

19] PfiM I 2 r. W. 

WhOe eatempolocy ia not ecpUeKly cenwHered 
emeng the branebea wedenee KudM lo (hie book. aathte> 
pobgiM ehould reed aad dlgeat it fee two reaeeoe. 
FimUy they are or dalm to be eefantiate and. ae Mch. 
are Intereeted In (be ecmmoD pcebteaa of eekinee wHb 
whioh Bernal deala. SeeeodJy. m treate ■eiiaee anthre. 
pobgwaJJy—ae ait activity of mm integrally related to 
ibe tocieUee le which alona tom ere bumaa. Snmoa 

E incraaeee roan'e eoateel ovar externa) oatore, 
fulAle tbe foactloa claiineci by megic in other 
’ But iw roote Ue rather '* in the practical 
'* opiratloQ and tredltiofiaJ lore of tbe creiteman.” 
From tbe latter, loo d eea eeience differ* in having 
beoooM a oonecioua and cooperative eearch. notiaapaea 
1^ aa idea private profit, and mtconerlciialy dirrlil 
in moot caem to immediate practkal rwwtlte actual 
exteaeieu ofboBMA mMtecy ow tbe eovuuoDwit. And 
it baa become teatitatMaaliaed. offrag to ita vote/iaa 
a Lvelabood, aa mueb aa the eerviee of magte or mligion, 
Hemal ftntliiwv. wrtb maaterly brevity, wie i( epe whleb 
have raised soieitee ta thia powtiOD—the rtes of a literate 
aetronomy and mediclM. pumued maioly for magicAl 


enrtsi under the ancient enpirfA. the exaltation of puro 
’ theoria' as the highest activity of the spirit a>TM>^ 
f.feek eiavaowaace. the reunion of theory and practice 
in the Beneiasanes. and the edaptetieri ei the reeulunb 
de ce venee M the oeede of the riwag eapitelist claee in 
the biduMrtal revohitfea. The erganiratioa ef sclenee 
te^ay aad MepceHloA iaseeiety are conditioned by theae 
hiatortfil ereeta which actiwee Heelf hM Irelped to 
eh^w. But aow eciwitiBU are becoming cenaeioua of thia 
hiatenoo-eociolegieaJ bockgreund. and ef tho limitation" 
it impoeea AnaJysiM tho jituatioo of ino dec a ecienoo 
witb the eama objeoti^y aa be would the umetura of 
a rryiTtal. Derual aspoeas with full dooumautaUoo tbe 
leetii^ tiuoe and dietortMaj uaponed upon rmsarch and 
Ite appUcatlen by defective organisatisn. ioadequata 
floanoa. ebaotie pabUcation aotf the profit e ** k ing or 
deetruetive tema ^ aociety iterlf. 

Aathropolegiete ihcuJd not be eurprieed to read that 
(be apphsackaa of eekoce are limtiad rather by the 
aocial euvutiamsBt te whkh tltey are effered than by 
(be potmtial and aotuaJ knowM^ of acwotiete. In the 
cam of savaga aod barbarian •ociet.iee. paei aad preaeat. 
thlc Bort of liaiitatioa was admirably brougbt out by 
Sayre ai tlw diacussion of difTusiOD. Exception might 
be takeo te the use of the term ‘profitabiAty* for tbe 
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priaeipal UmitiAc iivtor in <iur ova aocMy. The 
«Uuxa*ot *~p«opk vodc thiop nU right, oq]/ the 
“ tystam voo't lot thm oora eaenoy to p*f tor thoan ” 
ii troa onl^ if' voot * b« uiod In Im mbm o( ‘ vmniwg 
* Iho moB,* TWo m and 4lvv* ^ 
aped ^ ftinulatiBf an cAMr* danond—o need 
fiUo^ h«v«Tv* iRati^ally. by odvartinc lo*day. TIma 
fortbar eoBpiieaiioea latonvoo, tbwo ia no ooo at tbo 
moPMOt Bi wtinf air mriom batvooe bloato a w^ iah 
towaf that have apmd o«t flvo lo tee milM *r«aad thou 
Milvay I inn ini 

netrietMoa on ita Mapbaatfon aloe aflka* m a 
rnulttt*^ of vaya the aotiTitiia cC *' bojo ’* mimm that 
hA7e &o Izonedlate tachBOlogleal iicd fai at Wm a. AaUre* 
petoglaw iheold be raw* pc«pM«d waa other eaMAUeta 
M aeoevt tkdi asMeeoa oi the aoelal baakareoad of Ih* 
whole ot eoteM. The fell reaUaaUee of ^ po t itiah» 
tte implwa fe the aeleatifio ^tho d aeeordngfy cw|«afM 
a reooaftrurtico of eoMety Ueelf. Whale iaeiecief oa tMe 
ooneluMoo. boverer. BenuU iMt dledefe te offer 
eohMM for aaiarfing the eeepe aad iApreriiic the 
enaaiMtiaB of aoieaee. evw witkin the fraaevodc of a 
boonooie oooaoray. Attentlea (aigbi beeo be drowa 
partioukriy fe hia axpeetue of the auddlad a thoJe of 
nublittitlrn aow avaikbk. 1 do not think aacteo* 
pefegWal and erohaMlOfioal pertodloak an hwUiled te 
the ronad flggre of 1^000 aneAtifle je or ea l a Bereal 
(lT«e. Their teelijetoa would eubeeaAliaUy ealarp it; 
•fu the 400 odd periodioala roieiVed by the Royal 
Aathroaetefteal iMtttule reproMi hMle aert than a 
third oc t^ poly^et nuMtoda ovoc whaoh the relevant 
iaferreatloa e aiapireed. 

BvTtal'i actaaeaat for teeteaMd eupport Cor etieooe 
oafi eaedy bt ^Ued ake te anthropoid aad, an a Sena 
view, even te erehaology. 2 fk pkaa ter the roHeoal 
orgatetetkn of mearoa may evefce the apeotee of a 
oeete «r prieeteood of MiMMeta. K guamattee igaliite 
that deaetr b aDoghl in Iba aflaetiov pepokrieitwa cd 
•kMM. The ermrk of Rueke ee hi mA mflMf 
aatl4eriet beeVa too riwifwhe it, ihowi that tine 
latMard la* leaet euMde the eoeial ■rfeaeeel can be 
conte effeetjve. V. 0, C. 

A there Hktary of Celturw. Sy Jmk X W aey. 
JAM londm; Oedorua. Iggt, 40t m. FrK$ Ite. 
I 9/ tfr. Xteckay ia eeakk^, m te toUi m te hk pro* 

*** tee*, *'tte uniTytog keWr, the cemlatNO of all 
*' Idnda of dlv oe bnmaa aMvWae." la thk etepea* 
rViTia toab be ratofnariT wroto eame ItaOdO wordi. whififa 


dOM takibeocteteally wrote anme 210,000 wordi. whiefa 
ha^ had to be ent down by half, wkh the aifeirini 
•dtoOf otter fiptoA of " attapte to rekto the mental 
“ and hatte ri a ocwtructewe ef menlriftd to (te firaa* 
" boor of meMer enel energy in eryetnl, eeftakee. eke* 
*' irioi^. aagnetka, eto " Tte wriien wham te de* 
■oribae •• tee mmn teftmeeae on hie thougte ere Fleio, 
Bkka Wehwtee, Freud, Fiemr. Spiaoaa, Derwin, Mars 
aad Xegak. Be k eiao with both difueioaiei 

aad ev^utieMry hiebariaoa of euH«%, end drew* rtfun 
tee worice of both to aoppor* (te Uerant tekcpcetotaos 
by addneiaf data eohoowu to ito aether. 

Sie own eeuadbntner to the l ya theak, deebtl m 
owing to tte effort of oon^eakoa whkk te daec ri baa. 
axe a Uttte m fenov. He appeare to inf w e * • 

wide range of oulUtnl p tecno ena ea redeetiom of pa^ 
taBia iatecwb* m Ike phymiaJ worJd. f i htwi g b an*, i* 
TTiiifii iunm. narfiriTT ~iimIi ti thf tni~*tr lyr Tbaee 
p to ta^ ace pro|eaaea by flton apee hk iwocrndtaga, 
agparentiy ae (te reeult of um eme iu ifleit. knee tee 
te tte precito wee tte " power ef nen to l 


objortifiad to tte end the 'tonft* ghne riae both 

to ledmique and to eoiaeoa, saoce ‘*wbatarettepn>bteDe 
** 0 # fneiharaatipa aad phyeica but quaatioM aa to the 
*' relative pacing eod orrtetog and baianoiog of utotorokl 
** rektknawpe * 1* ^ ^ eame whether we ton to 
** wave-meehanicn or baredity or meteboUatt or the 
** div i kon of eiUo.** Tte teeteKM of erafte ii, however, 
derived eppareutly e eme k ip eo oirert from the *'oigaalo 
**pat44eB.'* Thua.in weaving,aaornniepattern “of tte 
** wave-moyemeet ereavif up and through tte body 
"ahakan te tte eriaia of ctengo (oepaeia^y birth or 
** coetioa)" bna ** merged with tte social tofuion, (te 
'‘productive need, to produce tte eTafi*deoigA/' fipk* 
ning. oa tte otter ha^ is ierpired by tte danoa-cpi^ 
for ite aatHtuKy of wbioh tte lato word ormdenrir, 

a pfcifwkonal nannin^irnn'iin. it qnoted to evidonoe. 

naofkk of tte ultimate oiigte of hmnaa inatltotiona 
are eu enanaellaMe grouod ea joog to they keep to the 
parted wfateh muac alaaya be unknown. However 
anpeababla their hypotteeea may aeaa to atodenta ef 
estoot primitive eeowtiae. no one oea prove that tte 
Crmenaak was oel ODliialy diffarout from aaythiog we 
knew. Bui Ifr. Itedaay. aetiag eo the aeaoixgrtton that 
eulturoecnn be pkoid to the ev^atteoaryaoriae aeotedteg 
to thak matariai icaplacaanto, mahiy etumpto to Muaae 
tte prehtetorte with tte eoutomporary primitive. In hk 
oekuMiocw tte Baikari «f Cactml Brasil equal tte 
Magdekniane, aod tte lyobriandncn. who ha*m. it ii 
trua. been dseertbod aa in a *'awue*age euJtnre,’ abew 
as (be nharanfir of MecUthk eookty. Hr. Liodaay'e 
OoHnn Age: for " Woteea'i attewi kate on foiling hoo 
“ NeeMte dsM*.*' Tbe remfor ite«to with'ioae 
bewddannn* tte tteo^ of recipreoi^ aa a iinotlon for 
oeoki obligatif pot (Ueninl iBttew. ami with toma 
fowcn, to a eteUifiga to ite eouMMon of toe oMiAunifUo 
aaedge ^nmftiasiT by ^ kndlflooa of Ml kabi i cier* 
pnetod an BVtv *' • Mid okeror aewce ef tte eaiamunal 
bnki oT iMV f^oupi." Tte wetohfel inakieoee on 
wtovidoal okin dwrxftid in OriiMo «|td Onaten to 
ffoangr ffoateiw e p pea w tere ea n oa nff niafly iltfiuitto 
lo wiet for tte mtornM of (te paMer, Bin ooe'r te* 
wiltecmf t in w ototo wbau n dascrlurioij of e group^Hb. 
bneed «o the iMk«k ef mkpro^y whteh we sotiood 
** in toe Tmhnand Btoen.'* k gtv^ not by roferenee to 
Mnliaeweki'a ashaunive daecnpiten of Trebriand in* 
skUilteQ^ bm by a oembtoatton of a quotation from 
Ffotetor Oordon ea NeoUthia oulture with what 

■eoni to bo oemjeetuxm of tte wntm. In looiety, wa 
dnd, iandwtofp dapmda on ^ribty ia ipeoiik t eaka, aad 
authority ruaU with a group of ekkn who *' hold iteir 
**paklioe only in ee for aa they live op to it.*' 

Hr. Ladeey la in line with modem anthropologioal 
(hm^t in teMng that mark*] phanemena oaa be 
cbewrid in mo da n* hfo; be mvecgea from It, however, 
in totopting Fraaer*a ioteUeotunlist tteory of magio ea 
wte* te ^k '‘split leanoaiag " or diiUteien." aad to 
hkdkg tte* thk dkkrtiea eansto* be eUnriaatod <n«i 
toe oitoakm eeekty ten bean made uniiWML I^Ui te 
Mpean to regard an a wr* of ioapwed oomaMntory on 
tte deveiounaipt of aoekV. intnrpivtoig It in tenaa 
whkh woul be niilnile the oonooptanl rnoge of tte 
ptotonn amoDg whom tte mytte were mu i wi t. Thu* to 
tbe Jnd^wat of Faria. *‘tte three goiideaeia) rmi 
" mg eax’love, m aro ad Ufo aad ffoe vlrgtoal antau. 

wme toe forma of oteke officed to woman ea (€e 
** rotmd Mfo of toe oka . • . .brdca up." 

Mr, Tlndaey’i uae of ajabtiiam eomstiiaM riidini 
apnXDdy of ncartntolvpe Ofpeyabo BnalywB. Tte 
ia a nmtoarwyateli baane a totemistie eantre of 



The vtokk cf pn^tion k tte deoce. RkTwmi m tte and onactbodor fniifknn preoehioga to Inoan tame*, 
caigto of (Baaawsamt, ^aekl an wall aa tnngwsaL Tte Bias Hr. Zdndaey aerar haia aayto^ to dh'W% ea 
of toytom, azpartwioad throng tte hmr^bea*. k opm-aif msekeg ec a bot day* 


lT^^ot toe '^ee of 
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OMfBie* «w eA0«w (Hatie* mia*] b; tU P«MiMs u 
”tt ob;«rt M which to wt«^ haMd." 

Um ttenOMfit ctUl: it wm o&te • ttw dwt PnnwiiTi 
MMCTM Hit iwvlMkn of tb« doeUoM of uuml righw, 
tad RoutMU had ta «rtr«CM —ArtitriL 


Th»M to—will 


io4« will path^)t _ ___ 

quality of Chit roovkablo book. L. P. UAlR. 

Etiar* In Anthrepolofy in Honor of Aifrad Louis 
.Aft Kroobor. BtrktUy. CofVhmio; W 

I go CoKTomM Fru*), Itie. 4» pp. -f bMiofnpkg 
m4 oid^K^-mdic 0 / Krot^'t worL«. 

This FttUeMifty prstontod (o A. L. ErmW oa 
His axtiath birthday sad sditod by Rob«% lovis. 
ooctams tUrtyooroQ papsn, aso« of (h» of bwco tbsa 
STOTM loeorost. eentributod by wntan poncAolly 
■•cdats d with Kroobsr sad Ms work. n» ' ml 

' tpftmiiiiMii * is wrtMoQ by «h« oditor, Kfodw kant 
Ms SBthropolofy from Pr«as Boas at UBt* 

vanity, sad ha Bn* pkoa of isld we.h^ anectf ete 
Anpabo (ibOS). was dona for ate Amortoan KMsm of 
Vaiwal Hisury. Rivwa' XwiaUo «n4 MM Orygiiks 
Aon OeuifSTiTadMs i n t s ns* k baship ataasadaWMOa. 
oa wbkh bs had pabhshad a swiktof pmr la IMT 
XXJCQL, ??), and ha took an oppoMoMay of 
i«ft4a( oumnt ths^ ee tbs sobjoei by dsMssiMo^ Uw 
kljtfh^ fcstn to a typical dottth'wastsra tnbo: tht 
■MCdlB OSMs oat itv ths msBOsaUa Xwtf X«n snd Cl«» 
AP- 18: 88. 1817). Bums iM Erasbor 
bss wor k ed Id tofMs<.i<n, la imhanlnc~. ta rtlw 
papHy and la na«al oultui^history m wMl as in 
vnsry. tn ■«» hia tsadsooy has bosa to sub* 

sifiDts las|«r oaits foe tbo wadtieaal * famlte * 
1000 ^ is ad ifi the AfiMrfoaa Bsid. Ho has iiraniail 
skeimfiionB in Ksxioo snd Para. Clrisiifwtsnoss have 
aads Mm an AiswicanasC aad ths uadi^tsd authestty 
OD Csilforala, for which, ia 1818, Ms itadka flaaChr 
wystalliasd (Lowis writes) in (ha mesmaMatak BmU- 
foot 0 / A» JnOiant ^ CtltfomU (BAJ. B7A 18U). 
Ooiacto California la 1801 (o ortaniss aa B«h*elafiosi. 
Unfulitie aad athcogaphloal svny of tbs Btata. hs 
has bssa buddiaf upfioca that tims forward ths Dspsrt' 
SMDt of Anthropoid of ths Uahwnaty of Cattferaia, 
itest for jDsaa r ab, but ssoocuiMfy and sohssrajitly m 

r of tbs larpsc tsachiMk sraools of antwopedr 
Ite wor^ 1>M only tetbook hs has wnttso. 


n.dBi!iisatfy hulifati t^ 
L. P. UAIR. 


^ [Nos. 199-lfi4 

Ths otbar mpm oontribulsd by the ediU^. £svw 
Afsryan «n BttAnoai P srsp sflw. Is aa iaportsct »• 
sssssssMBt of hforpia's eontribatioa to snaaos a ad Ms 
inJIasaos; his rslalfon to eontscaporary dogma; Ms 
sStinds towards srohitioD sad towards diHfUmea; aad 
his frsaa sefaMvaoMBh ths M*ms »J 
snd AJhtitfi {1871). ‘‘Bat was ao iotmlsot of udosum 
'* hsaarty, dspth and tsctsMCy; aad Ms MolonMd 
’* ooDesBkutiuti aohiswsd Iha trium]^ of fhmpsM of 
“ rsat iomiht ia a virfia flsld of sobolar^p.** 

Praai Boss bimssif ecotmbutss a short ovt waishty 
pspar oa (hs l o kt i n a of sesial (o pbyaioal sAtMopoloey 
us only as ohnskc kal shady—and it ia a cotsbls oas¬ 
is lils M. O’Nads^ WiAeUmt Pmbritp »f (As My ffasea 
fsfis d . Uisa 0 Vssis seBaboraisd with A. J. Efosbm ia 
bis C a h iis sh i sxesvstfons {18S8X wbioh yisldsd parts 
of a Butls 8 R- 8 is. wids, aad othsm almost as iluws. 
It is thmsfora inpo sii bl i to aeospc s aanow wsar^ 
dsviea as ths softs jssahistorfa Pwaviaa ms. “ Thors 
" mast bass bssn sithse aa adaptation wMoh allowsd 
' aswal ji s ra oQs to wosvs thmiTtanwfr on t^ saraa 
** w« ■se.op. oe s larfa frams typo, m for ws havs 
'* as kaswMfs of (ha latisr, aad it Is ods of ths impor* 
** tsat preblssas oeofroctiaf ths tsxttis sAslyst.*' sliia 
CVvs ranees wrttss oa a subjaet sbs hss msds bsr 
own. ths TtUl r oia t icB of fotaals houss owaias and 
softo^oT rifisapiiii with ths msSfilinsal Fusblo claa. 
A. V, Kiddsr, ta gposufsAsni sn Now IPcpM Praitoy. 
startk^ ffott tbs quMtioa Wbst wsrs ths AmsrteiM 

done bsiwasD tbs sppssfwes of 7obsa Msa, 

** prebsUy bsfWs ths dawn of ths Old World Kse* 
“ athie. and (say) ths Baaksioakses whom tsssrlag 


daiiaf baa mads a.n. 1 " opons up soma lacwa qumUena 
of thsecy. .tnnthsr forabis papor on thsory and 
■sched h An Anakrspsfopwsf Thtorw snd iraAnsfo g soM 
PssC. by WiUaB. Dimoas 0trc«c. who (akaa iaraa with 


WiUaB. Dimoas dtrwf. 
Bram ea * ths asw 


ihthrepcloiy.* 


itsraaio 


» , is (m^ulsBatfo, and sdsctls ia 
ui has pcowsd Its tsashiof wahis. 


psrbapa (hs oiusfspdirn oontributkm tn tbs vohass 
k auds by Cari AsMe M Us Awisrtasn AyrimhupM 
OrigMs. CsebstiDf Bpindra's thsofy of ihs sriffD of 
Aasrleao afrisulbaM ib arid aad ssn add Miom wbsro 
ini^doa was mquhsd, sod ravlswiAf Id pssainc 
Vavflov's monntain-vallsy thsoiy aad ths wc«k of ths 
V.RBJt. bntsnists a thsir Vww Worid survoy sxpsdlti^ 
hs advansm (hs thams that la Aaseloa aad nosnUy ths 
eelfina of agrlnihurs should bs soufht ia forost Isads. 
ana supports his BTfumsot with 4 waaRh of asuto oritiofou 
aadseuDdfsofTapMQalaadolimatofofimlaaaJysis. B.A. 


ARCH/VOLOGY. 


Ths Old Scons Acs In Curopsun Russia By 
. * • BagSM A. Qw est rA ssA (f ra assofonr ^ (Ac 
19d Attwrfoon PAdMcpAfosl ZXJX. 1888. 

181-488 py.) Prfoc 88. 

Sioos tbs RstoKjCwo, scMmoos sdvsnsso haws baas 
aada ia tba sCody ed tM Old StaM Afs in Rusma. 
■fsritirsllj uakaowa bMon 1814 Bat d aaprta thaw 
jg r>s~h>nf import, (hs asw disooranaa art hard^ 
vRsni to waatsm prahistockses. owisf to bpfaiwk 
^dhholM Mtd diSoulUaa ia obisininf pobBaaiiona 
B se s y ma s must ba fracafttl (o £>r. Ootemshtok for 
worioag throQfh tba uniaonas but rara B oT l a t Ictaratora 
BSid oocopilto^ tbwsfrom thia dotailad aad aothoettativs 
aaeeuas, ao4 to tbs AoMnoan Pfailoaophioal Soooty for 
ptshhOtof it sp IsTisUy. To xscst of ua i« wiU ocsss as 
a royalstiOB. Evib (te iilastratioas will ba snd ting; 
tba pbotogiMihs sea baetsr prodnesd tfaaa m works 
publnfaad u {tosua befbra 1886 , aad masy lias drawtegs 
an taken foom weoks ataaady out of priat. Lst ms 
auBKaoa (ha pslwobthw pit-dwslham of Ttecoovka ia 
Mg. 6*, wMob giaa tbs oaat idea or this raaOy luvoto- 
■miary discoTCcy. 


idea of this raaOy luvotu- 


Lst us bops (hst tAw author will bars opportaoily 
to aontinus Ms stnijliss sad Ming thsei up to For 

tbs psetnrs p rsmo t a d dess not ropraasob tha p x aa ra t 
pomtseu of pskmUchfa ftadma la ths U.B.8.R., bM thsir 
positMci seas sis yaars bsek. Bcmo than MirtdUak 
and Oro moT in Bsilrdgr swr RwUm# dec QuorsV* dw 
V.BBJi. (1888) bars sdraassd a asw phsCoesaa 
ehranefogy, aqtisihng Moust^iaa with fUswan. Jagorov 
ia AfiArapelspiMAs An m isar, 1881. has ehsUragad ths 
plisrtnfsni aga of ths Podkerask AuU, aad mad) now 
M s i artsl hM Data pgblmbad ia ths TtonpwAiont of tba 
flsrand latmuasfonsl Oonforaees of tbs Assoalscion for 
tbs Study of ths ^ustsnmry Paviod in Sar^ {1886} 
Bad m psiseiil 3BB.R. (1885^to mraikn MJy what 
I myaslf ooUaecsd ia Roads ia 18^ what Hanitr 
quotas in his VffPtMchU SsuAomww {1887). Nous of 
(his mstorisl ■ utilosd in tha firm at work, to say 
nothing of subasquani pnbUastioBU wbioh I bave not 
aaan. At Um mms tons it mest ba iaawtsd that tbs 
pmsant conpilatiou is foliar aad moiu oompUla » 
am^oabar samikUs fot tba pariod it ooaars. 

Thao it is to bs hoped that in this wscy ^irsbla 
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coniiAUAtiOB Dr- QoI®ra*htok wfll Hat* Um of 

tb* eo-Qpw»t>oa of • tpo^ialNt «&• mUM 

<kvaloDnMntJ of p«ii*o)ith»e t«n»aMtocar in wmun 
RuTOM sad Afhca. Ho Um'ta tbot ho a' tt oatfaropo- 
' |o«^ of ArtOfieoa woaia* with Uttk owMioo » 
’ qaoCwThUT tfcbMlooy*’ IMoUm b« hot nod to 
tnaaoUto tho Urm taotl ^ RuMian arthcolo^ota 
without tryin* to adju* ll—» » r*^ «W» m 
Weot SunpooA MBMnriotttXO. Ltd—d. bofas atf o m i W 
with Ibe v*«6 penodi^ li(e«*tia« ot Bur^ 

(Brouilk Ittl »«kW i* rrtod m 1u« * Uito* Hiiwflra 
tlOA * n ho doo* not ahran wen d aa roiiaaalaCM 
oorroetly naiw kaovn ody from Iho ftofwaA. So 
Toyaoion WMara m Tyasas, and Godaaia naa* 
ouaradoi M Mudanus. 

Riaally may wo hop# that ha aad bw ooOaafoo will 
bo oMiiUd to vialt Ruoaia (hMMatroa Owwf to da 
(oeation of oorBraunleatkma. RvaoiaB dia^oooa of 
toehniooM i«ay dJvopgo from tba Mo nH o T do mom mnoet 
In Traneo. Sncland and Scpgtb AMom. CoafOMi *on 
bo avoidod ot^bv a otody of tha actual iBplmMta. 
In tha moanticoo. rnwovor. wo ohaU bavo to b«y tbw 
book. TboTVoawKSwMacatooloof toqootaaadaraoui 

Of ,«n. »d HooO,-. bo* i. 


Tha 
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Archbolafv of Ci^ea : an Intrwductlora Bg 
J. D S. PcndWary. r,m>4m Mfikmtn. !»•. 
ag 4’ 400 pp.. pt4. a fTtM M». 

Tha aarUaat Buropaan dvllitaMa worthy ^ 
tha nana amaa In Cma; H waa d iaa c ioi f a il by tba 
Mn(aluiMhiofaoBb|hahrDaa; and tha moat aaparaani 
?entnbotiona to acrb»otop«aJ aapJofatkw 
laland hava baac mado by Aaarwaa and Bnwah 
aebolan. Bat no oonpcahaBa^ aaaewtt of tha a 

B blatoiy or Uatcry aaa hitharto a im a d la Bn f ii a h 
Arthur BvaM* Boouaaetal work, dapeita Ha wfda 
viawpoiat and ftaquant a»aufauaM> rmooioo aAar aa 
aa it k wiwtlad. an aoeonni of TAa .Pafaaa pf Jfmar ot 
Xnoarot. PwtdUbuiy'a book oooet^m^ SDa a wary 
n«inJVil |np in arehnclefiaal ktarMuia. Uoroowac. it 
Bv« a mow, baeauaa Bora ocasprahaHiaOb pfaaura of 
Sto Haoan amUiatkc with wUah m oat of W pafaa 
•ra—qaita ^uywly aonoamad. Tfaia aoraliy ia aobra. 
aMa ono & tha duoftolofiaal frainawwk aa aat out on 
B. 801. Tba daawnl U.MJI caraata ahnaa k 
MAlad M a paroly * Palaaa 8tyK* Kka L^.U 
l»..nib^ to tha CaetTBl Oatnn palaoaa. In Eaat Crota 
tba XJC.ni traditiona li&|wad on into a phaaa t^an 
M.ILte waa afaaady aatab&had at Kwaana. wbila tba 
Iponl HJi.I purvirad till U.M.IH aaat m. Bnm in 
Sootb Chola alkrwanra la wda toe mono orarfwpcns 
batwoB loaal X.U.UI and M.U.I and K a c aiian W.k.U 
and tLM.lla raapactivaly, Thia adjaatcoaM laaaaa (ha 
roeat nlaiikbla vfiMomit an Abarf'a n t ta ck an Brana* 
eltfoadosy—an attack wtaick Pandkbary partinantly 
mtiekw not ccly with tbaoratieal arfuxamta bot ako 
with iadioatfaiM of acratipapfaknl aa^awaa which tha 
Swodkh arehaaolofiat ifBCM, 

Tha book with a brkf aaooaat of tha wlaBd a 

^ijaocrapby and a tong a aatioft on roolaa. fallowed by 
^ acMOia in whkh anctet awthoritiv ara iramlatad 
and aanotatad. Tba ranaaiahig clmptwa ara davotad to 
tha Naolhhia and Early Hinoas, tha Middla UinenD. tha 
Lata and tba p«ia<k r^paeticaly. 

with an intacpallatad l a awa paotioa aumy of tha 
canhaation aa a whek. £aah ch a pww k aah> 
divld^ according to tba chraMtogioal aubdrnnocia of 
ita ptfiod into Cmn two to nx aactiocin. la aaeh aactioo 
tha aut^r deacribaa dogwatlr and fonmy moniaiwita. 
pottey. aaUl'Work. atona^wovk, f alao e a, figuriaaa. ate. 
flii^y fbcaign ralationa, and than giiea 


a Ikt of 


mim wbara maim d tba pariod bava bow found. 

aitaa ara mpwartaH cm a map atutbao to aadi 
action, whila tha tart ia iUmtrated by plana of btuMin^ 
whwnaliiid vamoi cf tha pinciM earanuo paUaraa 
and a few of aaak. Photogr^iha of riWa. 

AOBummta. ccppU«a vaaaa. matel took and fraaodte 
ara eoupad on pktm ac tha and. Iba wahia of ^ 
half.tocM illmtiattecn haa In moat oaaaa bean raducod'- 
cAan to abaotnte worthlMWMao—by ovar>orowding and 
caawaouwt arowiva raduecioo : twanty-flva largo pota 
ara aauaaa^ m to piato XVIII and an equal numbar 
on to’ ono-balf of ptata XI7 I Tiotad papar fortbar 
radMB tha aAaei of tbaaa mie«oaoop« figuraa—mada 
in moat <—m fron axealknt photompha. aa oan ba 
omom nndar a magiuiying glaa*. whiob, howavar. ako 
ravMh tha grain o? tha aaraan. 

Tte lriy?k wiS awTo aa a manual for atudanta aa wall 
m a ^moJ wrvay of Oau'a paat kloriaa. Tha routaa 
and 1^ of aitaa wiU ba a guida to tboao who can tramp 
tha kknd to impact ita anelant aitaa and look for naw 
enaa. Bui tha ronta by whiab 1 want to Kmai and baok 
in an aftameon from Candia k not hara ia d i a a ted and 
(ha pcniti^ofthatewraatifig katei ia iaaeoumtaly aMad. 
Tba dmcriptiOM of aaramk forma and daoorMiona aca 
nAMantly to put tba Inquirer on tha rtgbi 

hiw for maotMOg (ha lAtrkmiaa of Mlnoan ehronology 
and oraw for cmfykig aharda. Tha author’a inurMte 
Mf^aal totowk^ af BgypUnn maearial Invwta with 
mrkJ waiAt baa marfca on Egyptian oonnaxiOM 
ttkd ao tha abae4uto datm ba nvaafor tha aavaral pm. 
hktefK pwioik. On tha higWy cootcorar^ q^lon 
of tba rafartnni baiwaan Orate tad tba mnaaland PandJa> 
bury praaniTM an objaativa balanaa. Whila ampbaaiung 
tho mtnate b a t aean Mywinan and Viooao ba frankly 
vT itr ^ BaaM* Umw of a HiAoan dawiantion of tha 
mamkad in L.E. I-Q to tba ooauary thaak popular 
ht Cm(«il BuTopa aa4 Cambridge. But ha atotei tha 
latete tbaA. liooAj. tf brkfly, on p. 8M. Hk lo« 
aojoarn in tha kUnd. bk axtenaiva ttaaek than, nod 
Ua aampUte famOkrity with tha aite of KaaaiM, 

(ha root aattfki aterad in tha palaea y j ym aa (te 
wbeh PMdJab «7 haa written a racy vawU g^dal 
ganraa(« tha authonty of hia aoeount of Crate itaalf 
Sad allow hkn to iaaaat that aoeonni with neb livalinaaa 
■e it itednbk (o thoea who are cot apaci^iite.^ 

Hock Drawlnn ^ Southern Upper Sgypt. Sir 
Botmn Mend Daaarl BicpadKIon. Hon# 

19b WwiWrr. Bfgptmm X^ptorertoH 5ock(y. 

Tba of Sir Robart Mend haa deprived the 

intaHactnal werU of a great figora. Ha haa left hia maiik 

■a iMoy apbam of ackniiSe maaarch, but oowbara xnom 
w paeWa. (han in areh«ok«cn] aacplomtion. Bara 
«• bava&a fruite of an aipadition aant out by bim W 
rsunina luck drawmgi in Uppac Egypt, mainly ia »a 
Mii uf Lnaor. in tba hilly octmtry of tba water ohad 
^),ii im ihc Nik and tba Rod San. Soma era obvioualy 
mo^m. Anb. Creak, ate., but tha praaaoca ol Kabatwan 
inaenpUcM eo ter tom homa k in itaalf interna^. 

Otimm an aaHter, ttdatebk a( praa an t, but obvioualy 
mhktorie. Tba oidmi an quite dlatinctiva; aoimak, 
hiBCmg r**^*.*-, gaomeiSc dasgna. tha bow and tha dog 
bomdapMod.Drawiendue to a Eamitiecattla bringlm 
ioeoBMe an kW. a^atill later, thk time coming £t«V 
the mat. wa hava ^paMitly a aanfaring pacf k m 
iavaited tha mooDtein ana and aetoally reaebad the 
Nik It waa ^obably thnmgb thaaa oawcomara that 
poaaibk Indian tedoancaa ware elm 
to raneb Uppm Egyp^. Later again a tide of human 
migntioa (roan (ba north •rams to have made ita way 
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11 m > mtt i i^ how •iailtr dnwiafg, ovoa eenv«tieM]i< 
uCietM. OBB ortv lA two *jt |r»UM whirh or* ouitB 
oiMioct both ciik>ar«llj» Aod m tiato. It ia only wbeo tho 
whola pretfnrta o< a enicm. art, induatrioa, eta., are Co- 
nther avaftlaUa (or pajpoeaa of ctfnpaiiaon Chat thaf« oao 
be aay mCajoty ia poMokti^ cuHaral conoea lofia. It ia 
to be hoped that thedeathof&r Robert Uond willnetmaan 
(hat MCh ferthar iaveatigathiDa will tacona taipoeaibla. 
±>r. WAklto'a hook la (« M ve«y haajtily iwomaoended. 
The iUuatretiona aro baaotifully repraduced, aad Cha text 
M eecKiM. Ko otactow oi the rock dnwinn is North 
AfrMW MD oiford to bo wHJioat it, U. C. eVRKITT 


le. Ttw pictoTM o( Utor date oecur nata the ew 
Mf^aly reeeat sroepa maotioaed above. Cbaocee 
y « thaea re^ooa are, ol Mona, wel 1^^ 

tbe wvealiAtioaa of Uiaa Catoa Thompato to the 
amt and Dt. Leakey to the aoiith. aiMl (ha ranoM 
K«Blctone culturaa to vhioh we mwi theee 

•e«4B^ ia the autam daaan eeuU har^ haw 
■OQthaad chare uiOaea the country woa tlmstoia fertile 
MM thararore the rainfall mere rooeidarebW. than 
il ^ oeee to-day. 

9)r, WlJilUer haa eonAeed himaeU to (he etudy of rack 
. oaiwlrtga: there hae been Mttir opportunity to iavaatf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Skint or Kabirch. C/. Max. IM». 
ini f***''P^^'*«*^^^^w^'««nirlakorfimtin(af«a(, 
1(1/ ^f\y*«(**n««ntBpleeofrbeuaaeefakiiM. 

' TAtoooa the Sandawi of Kaadoa iTanai — 
ayl^ Tarnury) the oorpee oi an a«t^ ia 
ia the akia of an ov alauihterad for the 
». and a ohild in akin of a 
aait example ie rennected with the rebirth aa li 
Mtara in the freatott of all initiatioe eenmonte. vix,. 
* IbM of the eoroaatioB. 

• •»Jiha ohoeeo prince) la atnpped naked, waattod. 
ad |lri about the loina with a rovennf made of the 

* j|dBe of a Jarboa. a bare, and a wnall antetope.fe) 
^ next aaamplea are from Dr, Warren. Mmkmui 

«M LaaaA. Thaae eaampUa deal with a pwpacual 
rtMrth or immortal Jtfa. fir. Wanwi ralara to a 
Wtohem (Bantu tribe) atocy from Kiioi^aro. iw 
' earded by C. Dundee. 

"AecorJinf to another tradkloA. the Ood eanl hie 

* meaeenjier to inferm eaankind that th^ would enjoy 
C ptere^el renewal of youth by ^rttT^g ibak r^^n e 

old Of approaebad. The Ood franud thia 
on. one eoivbtioa, namely, ttet no aye 
be 1hie act of alouciunc. A cerlain eU 
hie akin wm partly cMt. allawed bfarwaV to be 

* MM W hla paoebdau^ter, and m a rtoult of bte 
dlipbeiilenee to the dmna ooaaaaad. rr^rhird leat 

^ Ik ever tba gift of renewed youthhibuaa.’** 

4n it i« poMiole tor miaraate ia Afriea to raaoh every 
of it by foot I aea (in thia ilougluag of tbe akai) 
ibe loaa of » in the fint part of the Egyptian munoud. 
aadlor. end the ractoraticn of it by tba teehniooa of the 
tobbilmen. If aay one aaw what raaUy bappined. 
ijM belief In immortakty would be ■hatteced, fir. 
I^Vuieii quotof a auwlar tradition from R. B, Codrvnton. 
S%fl Afeleneeiani “ Thera ia. for inriairrt. a tra&te 
f^dbaene of tbe MeUnedaa that men IcM Um 

TAVtt of renewing youth by caatiag their dtine. 
'^plpwae on one occasoo ao old wmaeA. after rioaab* 
** iCxanmed her caat.off akm,*' 

.jda xSi do, fiKhr^ ComoromM. K. fi. W. JEFFR RYS. 
Ruuiwcn. 

r.. 1 . TA« PoofU a Ao Uopp^ V0IU9. 
Pe» lit, page 3M. Journal of the ABwao Baciety. 
Tol. XXh', No. ZCVI, July 1«5. 

^(o) ''Symbolic ^ipareatly oS tba ecabryectic otatr. 

'* Jn Egypt tbe Pharaoh at fooaacraticn wm wrapped 
«• in an animat aldn whieb wae called ' the cradle ah^.’ 
tjfieaEJI.f., Ml. IIS."* 


* Meak. C- K., IMI. A SuAcnoto XuiydeM. page 1S6. 

Kagan Paul. Loadon. ' 

* Wanaa, W. R.. ]M«. if«|rtoton ond loeoh. page }. 
Ifeibuwi dt Cb.. London. 

* /btd., page 4. 

‘ Aryan and Hadltorranaan * Anthrapemetry. 

I llfi S(»5—Ajwtoyad hy the tort that Mswral Kalian 

Siriliaa) Prof. Ca rmeto Midulla, writing In tba Aiforme 
1Mb. U, Id, makaa a aperial plea tor tha reaoc. 
aftmt of an Kalian ' AiyoM and Ueditmaean ’ typa. a 

aatianal archatypa.* 1>Ua he clalme to have demon. 
Mealed fim Id IMI byewiKiw an aoer^oftbe meaear*. 
Mie ffren by e«W aathoRtlM tor the Venetian, 
■mihan. CkgUariUn. aod StolUao typee. It le oae 
Chtog to d»d by anthrapametry that are difierent 
ra^oaal typae. but it ie qioto anotiMr mattar and 
aheohitoly uaerimtiflo to Caka (ha mean of euob typae to 
CMetract a bypathatica] nattona] typa. Bidulla night 
at laaaC hava demoMtoatad a diOaranoa betwaen hie 
'aaCtonal arvhatypa * and otbar Maditorraneaa race#, 
but he w ooatent ta reeoark that k vary cloealy approxi. 
mofm to tha m aaeureaMi to of tha etoiuea of Apollo 
Beiva d ere and of Anttoom in tha Vatioan hfue^, 
■tolMB which are not oven KaJlan but Oreak. fia alao 
quote him^ ae havlog aaid in 1981 that tha KaKan 
pMinMim mewed an ethnelagtoal unity ia languaga. 
oteuma. and raea, thaa whtoh tfaeru een be no stoto- 
iMDt more aheued. He further rkirae that there are 
no regtoeal typea. but that tbe elight variatkme found m 
dAreat plaem are aeoupatiena]. It ie nrvm that the 
dhAivat arvupateae are geographically •egregetod in 

Midalla haa oow examioed SOO men. aged ]».», and 
100 wonw. aged tO. from aU parU of Italy. Althooeh 
be attacke tba ' re^onal' erh^ tor maaauring mixed 
4 ge.greune. ha biaiaalf hae coramittad tlw envr of oot 
waiting tor tba fbllw* poaaibto dnvlopmwjt of h^t, 
tor growth aay contieve until S9 yaara. Without 
^Tiog hae rritoria tor (totembung tSw * Aryan and 
^fedaterraiMBJi * rac e Aryan and Macbtarranean being 
two aatireiy diffarmt thia^ be eaye that la hae lav^ 
t i gat ad the ‘ Aayao lAd MaditorTmaaan * anrwtry of hie 
Mbjeeta ae tor ea tbair grasdparotu. By thia awthod, 
a man with a Jewfeh nvatgrandiArml would be in. 
cUtdad aa * Aryan and Hediterraaean,' Pvrthar. there 
m a atroDg elemeat of ealeetion in hie ticriee. 
nifaiects were all of the eame eerial etratum—middle* 
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cl&w Mudoats. Thii* A«lectrcm tmmMiJatoly excludae 
tiiAt totaJiy different pliyaical type vhich ran be eaeily 
recognised by eye i bite peeaanC or artUan of preaumably 
African ancoetry—tbe boilHar’a libeuren, the navvies, 
Bcd tillera of the aoil, ofipeoially in eouthern !(taly, Sicily, 
arul Sardinia. The TOO ver« farther eelecte^l from 
6,OCO cendidatee of the i^ame eoclal dec*, Ixit we are not 
told the criteria of eeleotlon, beyond the feet that tboee 
aeleotetl had no blentiNh or diacaae. Tl)ts aure^ dooe 
not mean (hiit 4,20o were eo efl^tod: thimfore 
' seleetios' neods more explecatiot). In view of theeo 
fecte it.is net Hurpnrins; that the av’crage hoiglit of 
Uidulla’e ‘ national areltetypo ’ i« 5 ft. 0 in.: but it ia 
surprlaific to i>a told that this ia the avora^ height of 
an Italian. 

Midulla next dMded liii* eobjeeb^ according to 
wltether they carao ftom uortlieni, central, or eoamora 
Italy, and he worked out the average fbr tboae regiona, 
Hia reaiilbs, be claims, coatwiict the conuhuioiia u ilia 
' regiaoel' school although ho is ccinpcllod to confsee 
that thsee three regions provide difTerpiit a%*ersEr9 
meaaurementH; but he claims that those differeoceH are 
merely of rise, not of type. 

It only remaine to he said that the mM<irmnerta of 
the aniall serioe of lOU women axamliied corrmonded 
very clossly to those of tlie Venus in the lUteran 
Mueeure, the Venus of Cyrene m the Kational Mueeum 
at Borne, and the Venui^ Anadyomene m the Vatican 
museum. VN'as this an inetaaoe of subcoiweious eelec* 
tion ? In any oaee, the vrerage Italian must be as much 
a mytli ae the averaeo E&gli^man. 

CAIWIKG SUP?EBN. 


Blood Croups of the NayaOis of Malabar, South India. 
.AH SiK,—The Kayadie are a very small cocunanity 
1 HQ of about TOO profeeBonal bege^ found in the 
eouthem taiulU of Halabar x^latrict and the 
northern taluks of Cochin State, ?or their social 
and phyaeal anthropology, tot Aiyappan. Ma/int 
QovemmtiU Afaeeftm BuUtiin 2. 4 (1937). They are 
regarded ee tho loweet among the Hindu oasue ^ the 
Melabar coeat, and acoordeng to local caste regulations, 
they are beUeVed to pollute Brahmina and other upper 
castes f^oin dietancee rengiog from about a hundred to 
thirty feet. The Kayadis have a d^nite, though low. 
place m esate organisation, unlike the jungle tribes 
(pre-Dravtdiana) who are by no meens definitely incloded 
in lb The racial relation^ip between the lowest caeto 
of the plsina en the one hsAd, and the jungle trlbee in 
the vi^oity, on the other, ia of considerable mter««t to 
students of Indian Anthropolo^. 

Fifty NeyadJs belonging to about twleve famiUea ware 
tested for their blood groups at the Olavakkot Nay^ 
Settlement where the Govemment of Uadrae ie main* 
tuning a acbool snd a model fhm, es part of th^ 
reclamation work for this very backward peo^. Tubes 
of standard eera for teetmg were obtained Inem the 
Haffkina Institute at Bombay on the recommendation of 
Frofeesor Buggies Gatae. Of the individuals typed 
2 d pet cent, were found to belong to 0 group, and 
72 per cent, to B, groups A and b^g completely 
absent. The typing was dene with great esse, each 
citratad eunplc being teeted twice. The remaining 

K vere tes^ by the clinical pathologist In tbo Qaner^ 
>tt^ iladras, fbund to be slid jpotant. The 

S rcaence of a vary high percentage of ^ among the 
^adia indicates that tiiey are serologically more 
bo tbs higher caatsa of uie plains thsui to the pre* 
Dravidiens such as the Paniyans Aiyappan (Maw, 
193d, 205), wbo arc high in A. While anthropometry 
does not dsmonstrate this fact in any clear manner, the 
phydognony of the Keyadii (Buggies Gates. Msjr. 


IdS.I, 06 ) aupporte the evidence of blood grouping, 
wbwii is also in accordance with tradition, 

A fuller disouaeion of the signidcanee of tb« distribu* 
tion of blood groupa among the Nayadis wUlbe publiahcd 
elsewheve. A. AIYAPPAX. 

Gewmment Utueum, Jtfodfue. 


The Meaning of the Cowrie^hall. Cf. Mui, 1989, 105. 
AAA KTe,-^Tlie Cowrie ebells are found among Anglo- 
^UU ^^011 remaina in bleat YerkshiTO. Aparticuh^y 
^ largo example new in tho Hull Uueeum was 
found in the contra of a long necklace containiog over 
eighty amber and other beads with a akcloton of a 
female at Staxton, near Scarborough; it has been 
identiBrd as O^preo etnosa Gmel., which ia nstriota<l 
to the Bad Sea. This suggest an interesting problem 
of transport in Anglo-Saxon timee. 

Dp. J. W, Jackeou of the Mancheatar Uuseujn (Journal 
ConcMc(t^, XX. 3. August, 1934), deaoribes a similar 
ahell found in a Saxon ^rave at Ce^ertoa in Somemel. 
The grave is dated to the middle of tho eeventh century 
A.D,, and pontained a female aheleton, with the minuto 
bones of a seven-months' child within the pelvis. 
Various small objects wore found, including a oowrie 
sbell. Dr. Jackson also gives of same 

species ia Saxon gtavea in Kent, Bedfordshire, Susaet 
a^ Cambridge. £e hae recorded the spaoie# frora 
Canton do Samer, Tardiiighen, and from exoavatloi^ 
at Pompeii. In bis book on " Sheila m Evidence of 
" the Migration of Eerly Culture (Uaacbeetor, 1917). 
he dtecumed the "signifioanoe of the prtaanca of cowries 
'' in gravoe and owr situations.” stating that the 
cowrio was (and still is) widely believed to comer fertility 
ca women and to help in tbo procem of parturition. 
Cowries are worn by women aa amulate, presented to 
tbam in many placM as bridal offerings, and used by 
sterila and pregnant women to attain the raspoetive 
benedts. 

Ib addition they hava bean placed in graves with the 
objeet of conferring vitalising power to eoaurs fha 
eontinuaaec of the deoaaeed’a existance. va. not mtmly 
Ufb but resurrecticn. The aaeociation of oowria-ahaCe 
with pregnancy is found aa far away as India and J^wn. 

Tha lata J. Tt- MoTtimer records a neckleca of S19 
various beads found at Drlffleld in which were five oowrie 
ahalU (Cypros europM) each about { inch long, but 
tbaee ^ells are found on tho Yorkahoe coast to*£ty. 
HuU MvKKipal Museums. T, SHBPPABD. 


Kernoe and Lanx Sacura. <7/. Msir, 19$9, 129. 

AAI 3iR,'~In Maw, 1989, 129, Dr. JefEr^s ingenicualy* 
/■ll cemparea certain African sacral vesMia with the 
Greek kernot ac<l su|;gBste that the name of the 
Grul may rlenotc something similar, derived from e 
Latin term for a like implerawt. What be aaya aboot 
the konutt ia correct aa far ae it goes, but it was act 
confined to the Eieusanian mystari^ nor is it a Greek 
invention, but much older, see M. P. Nilsson. Mmoon* 
Mycenmaa ReUfion, p. 387 ag. But w to the Latin 
oriuivalont, tho nearest analogy ImowQ to mo waa 
ealled Zoar aaJura, which cartaii^ throws no light on the 
word Grael, ^ee the grammarian Dlomedcn (in Sail, 
4?mnunariet X<irin», Vol. 1, p. 485, 36), who aays thM a 
miscellaneous eompoeitiea Is ealM aaiura (t.e., aatire) 
'’from a dish (Senw) which was with many tiA ; 
*' venous Rivt-fruita and offered by the anc ien t St 
" th^ liturgy to the gods.*' Whether it had oompei^ 
meats to separate one kind of offering, liquid or s-^A, 
from another, or not, he does not aay, being intseWad 
in the word eeiura itself and net in the rsUgioua rita. 

St. Andrewe. H. J. ROSE. 
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